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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE POWER IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Tue influence exercised upon each 
other by England and the United 
States is already very great; and as 
the growing intercourse between the 
two countries enlarges, this influence 
will proportionately extend. Man- 
ners, customs, legislation, policy, and 
institutions will gradually assimilate 
more and more. The theoretical 
good of such assimilation should be, 
that our age and matured caution 
should restrain their youth and too 
hasty inexperience ; while their eager 
energy should push forward our occa- 
sionally lagging progress. 

But there is a danger, as things are 
now turning, that the sympathies of 
the British people with their Transat- 
lantic connections may lead them to 
an incorrect estimate of the value of 
American institutions, and thus to an 
imitation of that which is really faulty. 
It is of the first importance, therefore, 
to us, that our people generally should 
be familiar with the true nature and 
secret working especially of political 
institutions in the United States. 
Such knowledge will not only enable 
us to plant our feet more safely, but, 
we are satisfied, will make us all de- 
sire to plant them warily, in making 
those constitutional approximations 
which are sure to come. 


Of the institutions not professedly 
national or political, that which most 
peculiarly -signalises these States 
among so-called civilised nations is the 
institution of slavery, and of a legal- 
ised internal slave-trade. The moral, 
social, and religious character and in- 
fluence of this institution have been 
often discussed, and are not unfamiliar 
to the British public; but its influence 
upon the political liberties of the 
American people, and especially the 
way in which it counterworks their 
apparently democratic constitution, 
are neither generally understood nor 
adequately appreciated among us. 
In drawing the attention of our 
readers, therefore, to this subject, 
as briefly as the largeness of the 
field will permit, we shall touch more 
lightly on the social and moral 
evils which spring from it, and 
more at length on its political bear- 
ings. Indeed, the almost universal 
circulation of the admirable work of 
Mrs Beecher Stowe, and of its less 
attractive follower, The White Slave, 
renders the former in a great measure 
unnecessary ; though even the touch- 
ing pictures of these books will derive 
new weight when corroborated by 
independent testimony from a new 
quarter. 
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Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of America. 


The states in which slavery at pre- 
sent prevails are fifteen in number, 
and occupy the southern and south- 
western part of the Union. With the 
exception of Kentucky and Missouri, 
they are all south of the parallel of 
86° 30’ N., and skirt the shores of the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico; or (as 
is the case with Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee) lie along 
the great rivers which traverse the 
wide valley of the Mississippi. The 
free population of those fifteen states 
is 6,393,758, and the number of 
slaves they contain 3,175,783. 

It is interesting to remark how in 
this, as in so many other parts of the 
world, the home of slave labour and 
of permanent slavery is, in a great 
degree, determined and limited by 
climatic, physico-geographical, and 
geological conditions. It is along the 
immediate coast-lines of the Atlantic 
and of the Mexican Gulf, and along the 
banks and branches of the great Mis- 
sissippi, that slavery found at first, and 
still finds, its most congenial abode— 
we had almost said its natural dwell- 
ing-place. A fringe of rich low- 
land, varying in breadth, skirts these 
seas and rivers, and yields the rice 
and sugar and cotton which are the 
staples of southern culture. Such is 
the tract of country in South Carolina 
and Georgia, which produces the 
famous sea-island cotton. The coast 
from the Santee river to the Savan- 
nah in the former state, and south- 
ward into Georgia, consists of 


“ A series of islands,—the famous sea- 
islands of the cotton markets. The main- 
land, which is separated from these 
islands by innumerable narrow and wind- 
ing channels, is penetrated, for some dis- 
tance inland, by a vast number of creeks 
and inlets. The islands present a bluff 
shore and a fine beach towards the ocean, 
but the opposite sides are often low and 
marshy. They were originally covered 
with a magnificent growth of the live or 
evergreen oak, one of the finest trees 
anywhere to be seen. The soil is light, 
but it possesses a fertility never yet at- 
tained in the dead and barren sands of 
the interior. These lands are protected 
by embankments from the tides and floods, 
and the fields are divided and drained by 
frequent dikes and ditches. Such of 
them as can be most conveniently irri- 
gated with fresh water are cultivated as 
rice fields; the remainder are employed 
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in the production of the long staple, or 
sea-island cotton—a species of vegetable 
wool, which excels every other in the 
length of its fibre, and almost rivals silk 
in strength and softness.”— White Slave, 
p. 129. 


This fringe extends inland for 
twenty or thirty miles. To the lower 
lands the negroes repair at the proper 
season of the year, and put in, tend, 
or reap the sea-island cotton and rice, 
which yield great returns. The white 
masters, and even the overseers, visit 
them as rarely as possible, the climate 
in the hot season being rife with fever, 
and fatal to the constitution of the 
white man. 

Within this fringe of rich low-land, 
to which the black skin is only better 
suited than the white, lies a belt of 
barren sand, generally unfit for culti- 
vation, and which, for hundreds of 
miles in length, girdles in the flat 
fertility of the Atlantic coast. Ex- 
tending inland to a distance of eighty 
or a hundred miles from the coast, 
and occupying in South Carolina, for 
example, one-half of the surface of 
the state, this region forms, as most 
American travellers have seen, 


* One of the most barren, miserable, un- 
inviting countries in the universe. In 
general, the soil is nothing but a thirsty 
sand, covered for miles and miles with 
forests of the long-leaved pine. These 
tracts are called, in the expressive phrase 
of the country, pine barrens. For a 
great distance inland, these barrens pre- 
serve almost a perfect level, raised but a 
few feet above the surface of the sea. 
The tall, straight, branchless trunks of 
the scattered pines, rise like slender 
columns,.and are crowned with a tuft of 
gnarly limbs, and long bristly leaves, 
through which the breezes murmur with 
a monotonous sound, much like that of 
falling waters, or waves breaking on @ 
DON ie BOOT tee 

“ Throughout this extent of country 
there are only some small tracts, princi- 
pally along the water-courses, which the 
costly and thriftless system of slave 
labour has found capable of improvement. 
All the rest still remains a primitive wil- 
derness, with scarcely anything to inter- 
rupt its desolate and dreary monotony.” 


Within this singular sandy zone— 
between it and the first rise towards 
the Alleghanies—runs another belt of 
land, upon which, far as the eye can 
carry, only natural grasses exist, un- 
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less where settlements have been 
made, and the arts of husbandry have 
introduced a new vegetation. From 
the endless pine-forest the traveller 
escapes into a treeless prairie, distin- 
guished by a soil resting on chalk 
or chalky marl, and, like the soils of 
our English chalk downs, absorbent 
of moisture, and naturally-dry. 

Of these three belts or zones, the 
low alluvial flat is widest in the south- 
ern states, and along the Gulf of 
Mexico; the pine belt probably in 
Georgia; and the chalk marl in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Coloured labourers alone can culti- 
vate the richest parts of the first; 
the second is for the most part in a 
state of nature; the third produces 
Georgian wheat, and other crops, if 
occasionally watered, but is naturally 
unfavourable to slave labour. But 
in regions where slavery prevails, 
and field labour is supposed to de- 
grade the white man, the institution of 
slavery spreads wherever slave labour 
can be employed without actual loss ; 
so that over the chalk region of Ala- 
bama slave plantations are spread, and 
thereis among thenatural physical con- 

ditions of the country a circumstance 


Rice Sugar Pine forests. 
and and Sandy barrens and 
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Coloured labour. 
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It will be seen by the letterpress 
beneath this section, that each change 
in the agricultural character and value 
of the surface is coincident with a 
similar change in the geological char- 
acter and age of the underlying rocks; 
so that the existence of slavery and 
the economy of slave labour appear 
to be determined by the united influ- 
ence of physical and geological influ- 
ences. It was not without a show of 
broad natural reason, therefore, that 
Daniel Webster declared his conviction 
that California and New Mexico were 
unsuited to the condition of slavery, 


which greatly favours the extension of 
a wealthy planting proprietary. The 
country, as we have said, is naturally 
dry, and, as in our own chalk dis- 
tricts, water is only to be obtained 
by sinking through the chatk. In 
1849 there were already 500 wells in 
that state, sunk to a depth of from 
400 to 600 feet, one being generally 
sunk on each plantation. Petty 
farming, and a minute division of the 
land, becomes, under such conditions, 
in a new country, all but impossible. 
Hence the slave culture of the low 
sea-board has leaped over the pine 
barrens — narrow in Alabama—and 
settled itself where free labour in 
another century, when the virgin 
freshness of the soil shall have gone, 
will alone be found remunerative. 

The following section across the 
country, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, represents to the eye the sub- 
stance of the preceding popular descrip- 
tion, and exhibits at the same time the 
close relation which exists between 
the geological structure of the whole, 
and the kinds of culture and of human 
labour which appear at present the 
best adapted to each of its several 
parts :— 


Broad-leaved forests. 
General husbandry. 
White labour. 
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so that he would not take the trouble 
of prohibiting it. ‘I would not take 
pains uselessly to re-affirm an ordi- 
nance of nature, nor to re-enact the 
will of God.” Yet all experience, 
ancient and modern, in Europe and 
America, is opposed to Webster’s 
doctrine. Taking its rise in some 
more favoured region, it is the ten- 
dency of the system to diffuse itself 
over regions in which it is healthy for 
the white man to labour, as upon the 
uplands of Alabama and Georgia, and 
the inland states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. And no one will deny 
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that the lords of the soil in California 
and Sonora might as profitably employ 
slave population in their silver mines 
and gold-washings, as the conquering 
Spaniards did the native races whom 
they successively subdued. 

So much on the physical characters 
of the slave region, and their relation 
to the institution of slavery. But a 
not less interesting feature, in connec- 
tion with these states, is found in 
the classes of men by whom they are 
inhabited. We are accustomed to 
think only of the slaves and the free, 
as the main divisions of society in 
the southern states. But the free 
form two classes—the rich and the 
poor—which are as distinct from each 
‘other as the latter are from the slaves. 
Manual labour is beneath the dig- 
nity of a white man, so that if he is 
too poor to buy land and slaves, only 
the lowest and meanest pursuits of 
life are open to him ; and he gradually 
sinks into a misery and degradation, 
and his children into a brutal igno- 
rance, which are only less profound 
than among the mass of the slaves. 
To this fact one author alludes in the 
following terms :— 


“In Carolina, as in Lower Virginia, 
the poor whites are extremely rude 
and ignorant, and acquainted with but 
few of the comforts of civilised life. 
They are idle, dissipated, and vicious, and 
with all that vulgar brutality of vice 
which poverty and ignorance render so 
conspicuous and disgusting. Without 
land, or, at best, possessing some little 
tract of barren and exhausted soil, which 
they have neither skill nor industry to 
render productive ; without any trade or 
handicraft art; and looking upon all 
manual labour as degrading to freemen, 
and fit only for a state of servitude— 
these poor white men have become the 
jest of the slaves, and are at once feared 
and hated by the select aristocracy of 
rich planters. It is only the right of 
suffrage which they possess that pre- 
serves them the show of consideration 
and respect with which they are yet 
treated. ° : . ; ° 

“Tt is this which makes the chief 
difference between the slaves and these 
poor whites. In North Carolina, a very 
great number of them can neither read 
nor write, nor tell their own age; nor are 
they, in any intellectual or moral respect, 
{except that consciousness of their being 
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their own masters—which goes so far 
towards making a man,) superior to the 
generality of the plantation slaves. The 
system hangs like a millstone about their 
neck, since it makes almost every kind of 
manual labour disgraceful ; and apart 
from manual labour, how few other 
chances have the poor to acquire that 
capital necessary to give them a start in 
the world! And yet, with all these im- 
pediments in their own way, it is still 
this class of the poor free whites which 
forms the substratum and basis of our 
southern civilisation, such as it is—which 
insists most strenuously on the natural 
superiority of the white man, and is most 
shocked at the idea of allowing freedom 
to the ‘ niggers.’””—The White Slave. 


Another writer speaks more calmly 
thus— 


“ The Southern non-slaveholding white 
has not money to buy an education, and 
the public does not provide it for him. 
Partly from the policy of keeping him 
ignorant for the purposes of the slave- 
holder, partly from the essential difficul- 
ties of instituting common schools in a 
country cut up into large tracts for plan- 
tations, the common-school system does 
not exist in the slave states. The non- 
slaveholding white grows up ignorant, 
and continues so; and with ignorance 
come its natural companions—shiftless- 
ness, poverty, love of low vices, want of 
self-respect, servility. In 1840, according 
to the census of that year, more than one 
free person in nine in North Carolina 
was unable so much as to read and write. 
In 1830, Governor Campbell of Virginia 
told his legislature, that of 4614 men, 
applicants for marriage-licences, 1047 
could not write their names.” — Five 
Years’ Progress of the Slave Power, p. 6. 


Struck with these statements, we 
naturally ask what numerical propor- 
tion the poor bear to the rich, or 
slaveholding whites, in these states ; 
and the answer to this question only 
adds to our surprise. No general 
census of the number of slaveholders 
in the states has ever been taken; 
but in 1848 such a census was taken 
in the state of Kentucky. This state 
possessed then 192,470 slaves, and 
only 8,743 slave-owners, being an 
average of more than twenty - two 
slaves to each master. From this and 
other data, it has been estimated that 
the number of slayeholding voters 
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does not exceed 100,000; and, allow- 
ing six to a family, that not more 
than 600,000 persons are directly in- 
terested in and supported by the 
labour of slaves. But the white popu- 


lation of the slave states amounts to - 


6,169,387,* so that of this poor and 
degraded class there are not less than 
5,569,387, or they are to the rich and 
educated as 9 to 1! Whatever 
temptations the free states may pre- 
sent to our emigrating population, 
neither the charms of society, nor the 
love of knowledge, nor the hope of 
speedily bettering his condition, can 
lure a man to leave his paternal home 
for a residence in the southern states. 
A knowledge of this condition of 
things explains why there is so large 
a number of restless men in these 
southern states ready for every emer- 
gency, and panting after an outlet, just 
or unjust, for the exercise of their fes- 
tering energies. It explains also, what 
atfirstsight is very inexplicable on this 
side of the Atlantic, that the whole free 
population of the slave states is actu- 
ally decreasing instead of increasing, 
as we are in the habit of believing to 
be the case all over the Union. Thus, 


. in the two censuses of 1840 and 1850, 
the total free population in the free 
and slave states respectively was as 
follows :— 


1840. 1850. 
9,654,865 . 13,533,328 


7,290,719 . 6,393,758+ 


So that, while in the last ten years 
the population of the free states has 
increased by nearly four millions, that 
of the slave states, though Texas has 
been added to them in the interval, 
has diminished by nine hundred thou- 
sand. And if the condition of the 
mass of the whites in these states be 
really such as we have above repre- 
sented it, there is a vast useless 


Free states, 
Slave states, 


redundancy of white men. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that as many of 
the poor as can find the means should 
wish to leave the slave states, and 
that the population should, in con- 
sequence, rapidly decrease. 

Leaving now the seat of slavery in 
North America—its physical charac- 
teristics, and the classes of men by 
whom it is occupied—we turn to the 
institution itself; and the first thing 
in regard to it that strikes every one 
not a citizen of the United States, is 
the inconsistency of its existence with 
the early history of the common- 
wealth, and with their famous Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

On the 4th of July 1776, the dele- 
gates of thirteen British colonies in 
North America—the immortal fifty- 
six—were solemnly met in Phila- 
delphia, John Hancock, president, in 
the chair. On the motion of Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia, one of their 
number, seconded by John Adams 
of Massachusetts, this assembly de- 
clared the said thirteen colonies to be 
thenceforward free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent states—that the political 
connection with Great Britain was for 
ever cut asunder, and that they relied 
for success on the justice of their 
cause, with a strong confidence in the 
overruling providence of God. Every 
year since that famous Declaration, 
the 4th of July has been held in all 
corners of the United States as a great 
national holiday. Amid universal 
rejoicings, the young are publicly 
catechised on the events of 1776, 
while the grown-up are harangued in 
set speeches in praise of political 
liberty, in natural commendation of 
the patriots of the Revolution, and in 
equally natural exaggeration of the 
tyranny of Great Britain, and her 
insufferable oppression.{ In the pre- 
paration of such addresses, the genius 





* Deducting from the total free, 6,393,758, the number of free coloured in these 


states, which is 224,429. 
+ American Almanac for 1852, p. 199. 


t We quote the following as samples of the catechetical exercises to which the 
youth of the United States were subjected on the 4th of July 1842, as reported by 


an eyewitness. 


The writer was invited to dine with Squire Smith, of the village of 


Virgil, in Peoria county, Illinois, when, among other proceedings— 
“Mr Smith called together his two eldest lads, and his daughter, Pluma Adaliza, 


and thus examined them :— 
Q. When was Independence declared ! 
A, On the 4th of July 1776. 
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of the greatest orators of the country 
has exercised itself; and it is only 
just to say, that among them are to 
be found many bursts of brilliant and 
stirring eloquence. 

The Declaration of Independence 
drawn up by Jefferson commenced 
with these memorable words—‘t We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” At the time of the De- 


claration, the thirteen confederated 
states contained a free population of 
about two and a-half millions, and a 
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slave population of about half amillion. 
And at the very moment when Jeffer- 
son penned, and Congress issued to the 
world, the above sentence, asan excuse 
for breaking their allegiance, they 
were taking measures to rivet im- 
movably the chains of slavery on half 
a million of their own countrymen, 
whom darker skins and thicker lips 
rendered unworthy of the liberty 
which was the inalienable birthright 
of the white race! Of what a bundle 
of inconsistencies are we made up! 
The two pictures, the ancient and 
the modern, how strangely do they 
contrast with each other! In 1776, 
the Parliament of Great Britain 





Q. How many states or colonies were there then ? 


A. Thirteen. 
Q. What were they declared to be ? 


A. Free, sovereign, and independent states. 
Q. By whom was the motion made and seconded ? 
A. It was made by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, and seconded by John Adams 


of Massachusetts. 


Q. Where was Congress then assembled ? 


A. At Philadelphia. 


Q. Who was then President of Congress ? 


A. John Hancock. 


Q. In what were the Americans deficient ? 
A, In almost everything necessary for carrying on a war ? 


Q. On what did they rely ? 


A. On the justice of their cause—with a strong confidence in the overruling pro- 


vidence of God. 


These answers were given with much precision ; but in the evening another class 


did not acquit themselves quite so satisfactorily. 
over to Babylon, a small village on the Spoon river. 


Mr Smith had driven his guests 
On the river-side a group of 


boys, of from nine to fourteen years of age, were collected round one who had a gun, 
which he was firing off now and then, to the infinite delight of the party. They went 
up to the boys to interrogate them about the 4th of July. 


* Well, boys, what day is this?’ 
* Independence, sir.’ 


* What do you mean by Independence ?’ 


One looked to another for an answer. At last the gunner replied, ‘ Wall, I reckon, 
sir, it was on the 4th the Declaration was signed by John Hancock and them others. 
We’ve got it up to our house, right up thar.’ 


* Name some of the others ?”’ 


‘ Wall, I forget now. I know John Hancock’s the first, (shaking his head know- 
ingly ;) his name’s written right big—bigger’n any o’ the rest. That’s what makes me 


min’,’ 


True enough. The brave Hancock was the first to inscribe his name on the im- 
mortal document, and he did it with a full pen and a fearless heart. 


* What are you shooting for ?’ 
* For fun.’ 


‘ Why do people shoot more on this day than on others?’ 


* Because it’s Independence.’ 
* Why shoot on Independence ?’ 


‘I don’tknow, sir.’ ‘Because,’ said another, ‘they feel happy for whipping the British.’ 

* And why should they whip the British, and be happy for it ?’ 

None of them, however,couldanswerthis. Asone of them said, ‘ theyhad never thought 
clear down to that’”—Emigrants’ Guide to the Western States of America, by JoHN 


Reean. P. 151. 
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attempted to impose a small tax 
on the tea consumed by two and a 
half millions of people, living upon a 
territory which Great Britain had 
settled, fostered, and protected for cen- 
turies from native and foreign ene- 
mies. No one will deny that to this 
people the mother-country had, during 
this long period, done many friendly 
and good offices; yet, for attempting to 
lay upon them a small fraction of the 
pecuniary burdens which overloaded 
the home population, they went to war 
with her under a firm belief—which 
they still entertain, and inculcate upon 
their children—that the struggle was 
a just and holy one. 

We recollect once having been con- 
ducted, by a learned New-England 
professor, well known in Europe, to 
see the pictures in the Trumbull 
Gallery of Yale College, in Connecti- 
cut, when, with that delicate taste and 
tact which other English travellers 
have admired in their Yankee cousins, 
he drew my special attention to such 
of the historical pictures as repre- 
sented events in the war of the Revolu- 
tion which were peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the British arms. ‘* Ay, sir,” 
he then added, in concluding his de- 
scription, ‘‘if ever there was a holy 
war, it was that one!” 

We did not then, nor is it necessary 
to our purpose now, to dispute an 
opinion, based upon our own consti- 
tutional axiom, that no one should 
be taxed without his own consent, 
actual or implied, and which many 
English-born still strenuously hold. 
But we ask our readers to look at 
another picture, and to judge it with 
equal calmness and candour. 

In 1852, the descendants of the two 
and a half millions who revolted in 
1776 hold in bondage three and one- 
third millions of native-bornAmericans, 
and retain, in a state of humiliating so- 
cial and political inferiority, nearly half 
a million more of free coloured men. 
To these three and five-sixth millions, 
to whom life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ought to be an imalien- 
able birthright, the United States, 
as @ community, have never performed 
a tithe of the good offices which 
their own forefathers had received 
from Great Britain previous to the 
Revolution. On the contrary, not 
only has liberty been withheld from 





them—the pursuit of earthly happi- 
ness in their own way forbidden— 
even the road to heaven all but closed 
against them—but it has been de- 
clared felony in any citizen of the 
United States to help on his way an 
unhappy “ fugitive from labour,” who 
may be risking a hazardous flight to - 
a land of freedom. If the war were 
holy which the two and a half millions 
waged in 1776, to avoid the imposition 
of a slight tax without their own con- 
sent, can it be either an ‘ unnatural 
rebellion against just rights,” or am 
interference with a “wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence,” when, in 1852, 
nearly four millions of men im the 
same land consult about raising them- 
selves above the brute beasts? The 
American-born was branded as @ 
traitor to his country, who, in the Re- 
volutionary War, did not sympathise 
with the two and a half millions in their 
battle for independence ; and, strange 
inconsistency ! he is equally a traitor 
in 1852, who does sympathise with 
the four millions in their merely moral 
and intellectual struggles for indivi- 
dual freedom. And while France was 
lauded as the noblest of friends, and 
worthy of eternal gratitude, when, to 
serve her own ends, she sent armed 
men across the Atlantic to aid in the 
revolutionary contest, all Europe is 
now proclaimed the enemy of America, 
and the fomenter of discord, if she send 
across the same ocean, to more nu- 
merous millions, the merely spiritual 
sympathy of hopes and wishes for the 
amelioration of their lot! Look at 
this picture, candid reader, and at 
that, and say if man is not every- 
where and at all times equally incon- 
sistent. Abstract right yields to cir- 
cumstances equally in the most ab- 
solute autocracy and in the so-called 
freest democracy. ‘Might makes 
right” was pled in England in behalf 
of the doings of bloody Mary— 
‘“*Might makes right” re-echoes, three 
centuries after, from the democratic 
halls of the Capitol at Washington. 
It was a tacit acknowledgment of 
inconsistency in the framers of the 
constitution of the United States, that, 
though so many persons were at the 
moment held in bondage, the word 
slave is not once, we believe, applied 
to them in that most important docu- 
ment. They attempted by this omis- 


‘ 
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sion to disguise, or, as it were, to 
conceal from themselves and the world 
the existence of a sore, which, like a 
gnawing cancer, was destined yet to 
eat into their very vitals. And not 
only did they exclude all reference to 
slavery, but all countenance also to 
the idea that there could be property 
in man. Thus, when it was proposed 
to the first Congress, by the delegates 
of North Carolina and Virginia, to 
pass an enactment that ‘‘ no freeman 
ought to be deprived of his life, /iberty, 
or property, but by the law of the 
land,” the resolution was amended 
into ‘* No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” And again, when 
the continuance of the slave-trade 
was discussed in the Convention, and 
it was agreed that until 1808 the trade 
should be allowed to continue, it was 
added, ‘‘ but a tax or duty might be 
imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding two dollars on each person.” 
Thus, with the word slave, it was 
attempted to exclude from the federal 
resolutions all allusion to the idea 
that, amid their struggles for personal 
liberty, so many of the Federation 
were acting on the idea that man 
could be held as mere property by his 
fellow. But retribution in various 


forms is rapidly overtaking even the 
noble-hearted and the generous among 
this growing and gallant people. ‘The 
fathers ate sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” 

I. The first, and what may ultimate- 
ly prove the most fatal form of retribu- 
tion, is gradually developing itself in 
the growing numbers, strength, and 
intelligence of the coloured races. Al- 
ready that slavery, which, by the 
early Confederation, was so carefully 
covered from view, has so forced itself 
into public and prominent notice, as 
to have become the great American 
question of the time—controlling ca- 
binets, influencing diplomacy, and 
determining the public choice for all 
the great offices of state; and this 
because, in spite of all drawbacks, the 
increase of the coloured population of 
the states has been constant, steady, 
and tolerably uniform. It has not 
kept pace, it is true, with that of the 
whites, but this chiefly because of the 
extraordinary immigration of white 
men which is constantly taking place 
from Europe. Thus, at the seven de- 
cennial periods since 1790, when the 
first census was made, their numbers 
and rate of increase, compared with 
that of the free inhabitants, has been 
as follows :— 





FREE POPULATION. 


SLAVE POPULATION. 





Number. 


Rate of Increase. 


Number. Rate of Increase. 





3,924,544 
5,305,941 
7,223,889 
9,643,211 
12,867,511 
17,064,688 
23,351,207 











35.1 per cent. 
36.1 ; 
33.4 
33.4 
32.6 
36.8 


697,397 

892,406 
1,190,930 
1,536,127 
2,007,913 
2,486,138 
3,178,055 


27.8 per cent. 
~ 
ee 
23.8 ” 
29.4 4 











Supposing the increase to proceed 
in the same ratio during the next ten 
years, the two classes will number 
respectively, in 1860— 


Free. Slave. 
32,000,000 4,130,000 

In the same year, 1860, there will 
be half a million of free coloured peo- 
ple; so that, in the midst of the thirty- 
two millions of free white men, there 


will be nearly five millions of black 
and coloured people, partially enlight- 
ened, and having the ‘ best blood of 
the states” flowing in their veins— 
all whose interests, hopes, and aspi- 
rations will be opposed to those of the 
white population. These numbers, it 
is true, are too disproportioned to 
cause any fear of dangerous or diffi- 
cult rebellions, were it not that the 
slaves are massed together in large 
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bodies in particular states.* With 
the most favourable form of distribu- 
tion, they would be a source of inter- 
nal weakness—such as Poland is to 
Russia, Hungary to Austria—or as 
some have considered Ireland to be 
to Great Britain, with this momentous 
difference, that there can be but one 
opinion as to the oppressed condition 
of the slave. 

But to those states in which, as we 
have said, the coloured people are 
massed together, their growing num- 
bers must every year become a source 
of greater anxiety, and the preserva- 
tion of peace and order more critical 
and difficult. This will very clearly 
appear, if we compare the relative free 
and slave populations in some of these 
states, even at the present time. Thus 
the following states contain respec- 
tively :— 

Free whites. 
254,271 
291,536 


Slaves, 
230,807 
300,419 
342,894 
362,966 


Louisiana, . 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 426,515 
Georgia, . . 513,083 
South Carolina, 274,775 384,925 


1,760,180 1,622,011 


With a slave population in these 
five states nearly equal in number to 
the frec, and in two of them, South 
Carolina and Mississippi, actually ex- 
ceeding the free in number, can we 
wonder that anxiety should prevail, 
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and the constant fear of insurrection? 
or that cruelty, the child of suspicion, 
should be the frequent produce of such 
circumstances? And as the current 
of slave migration is continually tend- 
ing towards the same states, this 
condition of uneasiness, uncertainty, 
and alarm, can only augment with 
lapse of time. Were these states, 
therefore, or any one of them, to 
break off from the Union, and to be- 
come independent, the existence of 
internal peace would become emi- 
nently doubtful and hazardous. It is 
the manifest interest, therefore, of 
these states to maintain the Union 
inviolate ;, and, notwithstanding the 
threats of secession which some of 
them may make, we cannot believe 
they will ever seriously think of doing 
more than make demonstrations. 

In considering the results, imme- 
diate and remote, of this increase 
and massing together of the slave 
population, our attention has been 
drawn to two circumstances, in which 
we seem to perceive the finger of 
Providence manifestly interfering to 
maintain for the present and extend 
this melancholy institution. The first 
we find in the following quotation :— 

* On the very day of the cession by Vir- 
ginia of her north-western territory to 
the Confederacy, viz., March Ist, 1781, 
Mr Jefferson, a delegate from that state, 





* The change of location by which this 


massing together has been produced, will 


appear by a glance at the following table, which exhibits the number of slaves 
in each of the several groups of states at the equal successive periods, 1790, 1820, 


and 1850 :— 
1. New England States. 


Number of Slaves in— 


1790 1820. 1850. 


Maine, North Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 


. Middle Atlantic States. 


3,886 145 


' New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware, Maryland, . 


(Of these Maryland alone contained, 


. Southern Atlantic States. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, é « ° 
. Southern Cis-Mississippian States. 


Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, 


. Northern Cis-Mississippian States. 


148,407 
105,685 


128,763 
107,398 


92,011 
89,204) 


530,357 
15,247 


1,030,407 
231,532 


1,536,647 
1,100,753 


Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 


Minesota. 
. Ultra-Mississippi States. 


Iowa, (a free state,) Missouri, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, . ‘ s a “ 
. Texas, 
. Pacific States. 


382,956 
62,000. 


80,903 


North Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon. 
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reported to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion a plan for the government of ‘all the 
territory ceded, or to be ceded, by the 
individual states to the United States.’ 
It provided that it should be ffom time to 
time ‘formed into distinct states, and 
that, after the year 1800 of the Christian 
era, there should be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said 
states, otherwise than for the punishment 
of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty. Had this plan been 
adopted, it would have stopped the exten- 
sion of slavery on the very ridge of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It failed by one 
of those singular accidents which some- 
times give a direction to events for gene- 
rations and centuries. Of the twenty- 
three delegates present and voting, six- 
teen were in favour of the proviso, and 
seven against it. Butin the Congress of 
the Confederation the vote was taken by 
states. A majority of the thirteen states 
was necessary to carry a measure, and no 
state could vote unless represented by 
two delegates. Six states voted for the 
proviso, three against it. One vote more 
was wanted to carry it. Delaware and 
Georgia were not represented. The two 
delegates from North Carolina neutral- 
ised each other’s vote. New Jersey had 
He voted for 


but one delegate present. 
the plan, but his colleague, who would 
have voted with him, and carried it, was 
called away from Congress a day or two 
before, and detained a day or two after the 
decision of the question, and so that most 


salutary measure failed. It was revived 
by Mr Dane of Massachusetts in 1787, 
and carried, but then in a more limited 
form, being made to apply only to the 
territory north-west of the Ohio.”—Five 
Years’ Progress of the Slave Power, p. 10. 


This extract adds another to the 
many illustrations which history pre- 
sents of the dependence of great 
events upon minute, and apparently 
accidental circumstances. A tooth- 
ache, or some trivial business, keeps 
a member of Congress from his post 
on a particular day, and, in conse- 
quence, the blight of slavery spreads 
over half a continent, and threatens 
to convulse the world. But this ex- 
tract teaches us also, that while we 
express our sense of the inconsistency 
of the original promoters of the Re- 
volution, in retaining so large a pro- 
portion of their own people in bondage, 
while they proclaimed so loudly the 
natural rights of man, and for a com- 
paratively slight cause, went to war 
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to maintain them; we must do them 
the justice to believe, that they were 
themselves sensible of this inconsis- 
tency, and that a majority of them 
not only wished to confine the insti- 
tution of slavery within its existing 
limits, but hoped also to see a ge- 
neral emancipation speedily brought 
about. The number of slaves in 1790, 
fourteen years after the Declaration 
of Independence, was about 700,000. 
Of these, Virginia owned 293,000, 
and Maryland and North Caro- 
lina together, 200,000 more; and 
in these states, as well as in Dela- 
ware, emancipation was desired alike 
by statesmen and by people. Only 
South Carolina, which owned 107,000, 
and Georgia, with her 29,000, of all the 
states manifested, it is said, a desire 
to prolong and maintain ‘the odious 
condition of things.” How changed 
are the sentiments and the wishes, 
both of the people and of their legis- 
lators, in the now approaching man- 
hood of the Republic ! 

The second circumstance in which 
we recognise the hand of Providence, 
is connected with this change in 
opinions and desires among the 
American people. Before any serious 
steps were taken to abolish slavery, 
the culture of cotton was introduced 
into the southern states, and secured, 
we may say, its almost indefinite 
extension and continuance. In the 
year 1789, only one million pounds 
of cotton were grown in the United 
States; now the produce amounts to 
about 1,500,000,000 of pounds! How 
great a stimulus this has proved to the 
employment of slave labour, by which 
it is raised, and to the rapid multipli- 
cation of the slaves themselves, can 
easily be imagined. The influence of 
the potato on the social, moral, and 
industrial character of the Irish people 
has been long recognised among us. 
But the history of the cotton-plant 
shows how powerful a control an 
obscure plant may exercise, not only 
over the social character of a people, 
but over their general material pro- 
sperity, their external political power, 
and their relations with the world 
at large. The cotton shrub, which 
seventy years ago was grown only in 
gardens as a curiosity, yields now to 
the United States an amount of ex- 
portable produce which, in the year 
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ending with June 1850, amounted to 
seventy-two millions of dollars, of 
which from thirty to forty millions 
were clear profit to the country. 
With its increased growth has sprung 
up that mercantile navy, which now 
waves its stripes and stars over every 
sea, and that foreign influence which 
has placed the internal peace, we 
may say the subsistence of millions, 
in every manufacturing country in 
Europe, within the power of an oli- 
garchy of planters. 

The effect of this new, growing, 
and profitable outlet for slave labour 
was not only to strengthen the attach- 
ment of South Carolina and Georgia, 
and of the new states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, to the “ peculiar insti- 
tution,” but materially to alter also 
the emancipation views of North 
Carolina and Virginia. To these 
states the sale of slaves became a 
sudden source of certain wealth, com- 
ing in, as it were, providentially, to 
eke out the failing returns of their 
ill-managed and exhausted soils. The 
new and growing commerce soon gave 
birth, likewise, in the free states them- 
selves, to a large mercantile, manufac- 
turing, and monied party, whom self- 
interest has constantly inclined to 
support the views and policy of the 
southern states. 

We mention, as individually impor- 


tant and influential circumstances, - 


though only incidental to our wider 
question, the discovery of the cotton- 
gin by Whitney, (in 1793,) and 
among ourselves of the spinning- 
roller by Arkwright, (in 1769,) and of 
the power-loom by Cartwright, (in 
1785.) Each of these machines re- 
moved obstacles which stood in the 
way of the increased consumption of 
cotton, and gave a new impulse to a 
species of cultivation, by which it is 
intended that slaves should mean- 
while be multiplied, and slavery it- 
self extended over new dominions. 
For what final purpose, with a view 
to what mysterious end, are they 
thus encouraged and multiplied and 
massed together? Is it that a 
more sure vengeance may at last be 
exacted—the increasing coloured out- 
numbering the decreasing uncoloured 


il 


population? Is another Toussaint to 
arise, more pale-faced than the first, 
the descendant of a Washington, or 
inheriting in his mixed blood the 
spirit of a Jefferson, to vindicate the 
rights of his race? Or, before this 
arrives, are the white lords of the 
South to become at last weary of the 
meddling benevolence and interfering 
humanity of the North, and, letting 
loose their hordes of desperate and 
unemployed poor, to overrun and 
subdue the less prepared and less 
unanimous, if not less brave regions, 
from which slavery is excluded, and 
beside the early cradle of American 
liberty to trample it to death in its 
early manhood? Into what form or 
fashion of evil is the final contingency 
to shape itself? And by what gracious 
interference has Great Britain been 
disposed to shake herself wholly free 
from the vile contamination ? 

II. A second form of this retribution 
is seen in the influence which slavery 
already exercises over the moral and 
social condition of the people. It is 
a corrupter of morals, both national 
and individual; an enemy to know- 
ledge; a barrier to progress; @ 
paralyser of industry ; a perverter of 
religion ; a despiser of the restraints 
of law; an enemy to just social legis- 
lation ; the mother and nurse of un- 
just social préjudice. 

Of its broader influences on the 
moral sense of a professedly Christian 
community, history does not present 
a more remarkable example than that 
which is exhibited by the so-called 
breeding states of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. Wecan- 
not pollute our pages by describing 
the immoral grossness to which the 
system is said to give rise in every 
plantation.* The following extract 
in reference to the state of Virginia 
alludes to it in the language of one of 
the representatives to Congress :— 


“One of the most melancholy results 
of the system of slavery in Virginia, 
especially since slave labour ceased to be 
profitable within the state itself, is the 
attention which proprietors have been 
induced to pay to the breeding and rear- 
ing of slaves, and to the regular sale of 
the human produce to the southern 





* For abundant pictures of it, see Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the 


United States, London, 1841. 


P. 33, et seq. 
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states, as a means of adding to their 
ordinary farming produce—as a branch, 
in fact, of common rural industry! One 
of the representatives to Congress from 
Virginia, in a pamphlet on the slavery 
question recently published, says, ‘ Vir- 
ginia has a slave population of near half 
a million, whose value is chiefly dependent 
on southern demand;’ and the gentleman 
who states this fact is a defender of the 
system! ‘In plain English,’ said Mr 
Stevens, one of the members for Pennsyl- 
vania, when commenting on this statement 
before the House—‘in plain English, what 
does it mean? That Virginia is now fit 
to be the breeder, not the employer, of 
slaves—that her present chivalry are 
compelled to turn slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead of attempting to 
renovate the soil, and, by their own 
honest labour, compelling the earth to 
yield her abundance—instead of seeking 
for the best breeds of cattle and horses 
to feed on her hills and valleys, and 
fertilise the land, the sons of the great 
states must devote their time to selecting 
and grooming the most lusty sires and 
the most fruitful wenches to supply the 
slave barracoons of the South; and the 
learned gentleman pathetically laments 
that the profits of this great traffic will 
be vastly lessened by the circumscription 
of slavery. This is his picture, not 
mine.’ ”? — Jounston’s Notes on North 
America, vol. ii. p. 354. 


The temptation to this strange 
occupation, on the part of the proud 
old Virginian planters, is thus set 
forth in another extract from the 
same author :— 


“Tt seems a very cool thing to calculate 
the actual profit of such a branch of 
husbandry, and yet it is necessary to do 
so, that the reader may see the nature of 
the hold it is likely to take on the plant- 
er’s mind. 

“The highest price obtained for Indian 
corn by the grower in Virginia may be 
stated at halfa dollar a bushel, and the 
highest allowance of food to a grown 
slave at 16 bushels of this corn a-year.* 
Suppose a slave to be reared and fed for 
each of twenty successive years with this 
large annual allowance,} when full grown, 
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he would have consumed less than 300 
bushels of corn, and would have cost for 
keeping less than 150 dollars. His labour, 
meanwhile, would far more than pay for 
the little clothing he obtains, and for 
other small expenses, and his master 
would sell him for 200 dollars or more. 
Thus he would obtain the highest price 
for his corn, work his land with the young 
slaves, (that is, raise the corn itself as 
well as his tobacco, cotton, and other 
produce,) and receive besides a premium 
of at least 50 dollars a-head, as interest 
upon his capital invested. Hence, if 
there be a ready market for slaves, this 
business will be a most profitable one to 
the individual breeder.” —TIbid. ii. p. 355. 


Nor is it merely in its relations to 
the individual slave-farmer that the 
system has an enticing aspect. It 
appears no less important asa branch 
of the state resources, when contem- 
plated as a whole by Virginian legis- 
lators. Another simple calculation 
will illustrate this. The average 
annual increase of the slave popula- 
tion during the last ten years has 
been nearly 3 per cent (correctly, 2.94 
per cent) in the whole United States. 
This is notwithstanding the fatal cha- 
racter of the climate, and the alleged 
oppressive labour of the southern 
states. The natural annual increase 
must be more than 3 per cent in 
healthy states like Virginia, where 
the slave is not only not oppressed by 
hard labour, but is tended carefully, 
and nourished with a view to the 
market. Now, during the last twenty 
years the slave population of Vir- 
ginia has been virtually stationary, 
the numbers being in— 


1830, . + 470,000, and in 
1850, 474,000 


Taking the naturaland real increase 
at only 8 per cent upon 470,000, 
this state has annually exported a 
crop of slaves numbering 14,100 at. 


least. A healthy male or female 
slave, of 16 to 20 years, sells at 400 





*“ The legal allowance of food for slaves in North Carolina is, in the words of the 
law, a quart of corn per day. In Georgia the quantity allowed by custom is a peck 


of corn a-week. 


In Florida, the usual allowance is one quart of corn a-day to a full- 


task hand, with a modicum of salt. Kind masters allow a peck of corn a-week— 
some allow no salt.”—Slavery and the Internal Slave-Trade. 

+ A peck of corn a-week is only 15 bushels a-year, while the quotation in the text 
allows 16 bushels every year from childhood up to full age. This too liberal allow- 
ance puts the case too unfavourably for the planter, as does also the low price of 
200 dollars, at which the young slave of twenty years is supposed to be sold. 
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to 600 dollars; but reckoning the 
average price of the crop at only 
820 dollars, this yearly sale will bring 
in to the state of Virginia the large 
sum of 4,512,000 dollars. But Vir- 
ginia produces annually 50,000,000 
lb. of tobacco, and 2,500,000 Ib. 
of cotton, the value of which, at an 
average of 84 cents a lb., is 4,375,000 
dollars. That is to say, the slave- 
rearing husbandry brings in more 
money yearly into Virginia, than its 
main agricultural staples, cotton and 
tobacco, do. With such a state of 
things, telling directly upon the pockets 
of individuals, and upon the statistical 
calculations of the state financier, can 
we wonder that the whole population 
should have become blinded and in- 
sensible to the moral atrocity of the 
system by which they are sustained ? 

But, besides being a corrupter of 
morals, slavery is an enemy to know- 
ledge. Its existence, indeed, is in- 
consistent with, because it is con- 
stantly endangered by, the unrestricted 
diffusion of knowledge. We have 
already seen how true this is, in the 
description we have given of the 
poorer whites in the slave states, and 
how the want of schools renders it 
‘impossible that their children of the 
next generation should be wiser or 
more enlightened than themselves. 
Even of Virginia, which is so near 
the seat of the Federal Government, 
and open, as one might suppose, to 
all the civilising influences of the 
age, it was recently stated in the re- 
port of a committee of the New York 
State Legislature— 

*¢ That while in the primary schools 
of the state of New York there were 
500,000 pupils,* in those of Virginia 
there were only 35,000. And that 
while of persons who could neither 
read nor write there were less than 
70,000 in the state of New York, 
there were upwards of 500,000 in 
Virginia.” 

And farther south the restraints on 
knowledge are increased. The pul- 
pit is restrained, the press is gagged, 
the book-shop is purged, and even 
the Federal post-offices are closed 
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against the introduction of dangerous 
literature. What a price is this to 
pay for liberty to hold a fellow-man 
in bondage! 

But it is a barrier to progress. In 
many ways might this be illustrated. 
Compare again the two old states of 
Virginia and New York, as to popu- 
lation and produce. 

First. In 1790, the population of 
Virginia (748,000) was double that 
of New York, (840,000,) while in 
1850 the population of New York 
state (8,000,000) was more than 
double that of Virginia. Or, stating 
it otherwise, the population of Vir- 
ginia in 1800 was in the proportion 
of 11.9, and in New York of 11.7 
persons per square mile; while in 
1850 there were in the latter 654, and 
in the former only 20 persons to the 
square mile. 

Second. The annual products of the 
state of New York, in 1840, amounted 
in value toseventy-nine dollars for each 
individual of the population; while, in 
Virginia, they were estimated at only 
sixty-two dollars. And these great 
differences have gradually established 
themselves, although Virginia enjoys 
a fine climate, possesses a fertile soil, 
is rich in minerals and timber; has 
magnificent rivers descending from 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies 
eastward to the Atlantic and west- 
ward to the Ohio; has harbours 
rivalling the safest and most capacious 
in the world; and boasts an extent 
of territory one-half greater than that 
of the state of New York. 

But new states also, slave and 
free, even such as closely adjoin each 
other, present similar differénces. 
Along the northern banks of a large 
river lies free Ohio ; along the south- 
ern banks of the same river stretches 
slaveholding Kentucky. Both are 
richly favoured in soil, in climate, and 
in mineral productions; and both 
have very nearly the same area in 
square miles.t Now, at the com- 
mencement of the century, (in 1800,) 
Kentucky had already a population 
of 220,000, while Ohio had only 
45,000. But at the end of half a 





* In 1850 there were 794,000 children in the primary schools of this state, of whom 
735,000 were between five and fifteen years of age.—See American Almanac for 


1852, p. 253. 


+ Kentucky 40,500 square miles, and Ohio 39,964 square miles. 
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century, (in 1850,) the population of 
Ohio had risen to 1,981,000, while 
that of Kentucky was only 993,000— 
including 211,000 slaves. The ordi- 
nary revenue of the former amounted, 
in 1850, to 2,500,000 of dollars, while 
that of the latter was under 600,000. 
In Ohio, also, there were in the same 
year 421,000 children attending 12,000 
schools—the average attendance be- 
ing 337,000 ; while in Kentucky only 
178,000 children were enrolled in the 
primary schools, with an average 
attendance of only 73,000. To account 
for these striking differences in pro- 
gress between New York and Virgi- 
nia, and between Ohio and Kentucky, 
there is only one available canse—the 
existence of slavery in the one pair of 
states, and not in the other. And in 
making these comparisons we have 
given slavery every advantage, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky being decidedly 
the most forward among the states 
which possess a large number of slaves 
—marks of laggardness, we might al- 
most say of retrogression, in the social 
scale, multiplying upon us as we pro- 
ceed towards the south and west. 

And all this arises from the opera- 
tion of slavery as a paralyser of in- 
dustry. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, slavery still existed in 
the state of New York; it was not 
abolished till 1825. In the following 
picture, by an eyewitness—a friend 
of our own—of the habits of the white 
farmers on the Hudson river before 
the abolition, we have a reproduction 
of what the traveller still sees as he 
passes through the slave states in 
1853 : 


“Those were the times when only the 
blacks laboured. The white man consi- 
dered himself above labour. The work 
of the slaves had to support the white 
man and his family, besides themselves 
and their own families. With the use- 
less mouths to feed, and useless backs 
to clothe, he was considered a successful 
farmer who could make both ends meet. 

“It was then the custom for the white 
men, both old and young, of a neighbour- 
hood, by eleven o’clock in the morning, 
to collect at the nearest public-houses. 
In many townships there were scores of 
them. Kinderhoek (on the Hudson river) 
had its share. There they remained 
talking and drinking till early dinner- 
time, returned again by five in the after- 
noon, and spent the evening, till probably 
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midnight, in drinking, gambling, cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, or perhaps fighting. 
Idleness led the way to immorality, and 
to frequent ruin on the part of the 
whites,” 


Another picture from the same pen 
shows how things changed when 
slavery came to an end. 


“But when the abolition of slavery 
came, ‘ Who will till our farms ?’ it was 
asked. ‘ We shall all be ruined” But 
gradually good sense overcame prejudice. 
The freed blacks were at first hired as 
labourers, but white labour gradually 
took its place; and now, ‘the dignity of 
labour’ is the watchword of a powerful 
party in the confederation. The sons of 
the farmer, instead of spending their time 
in idleness and dissipation, from a kind 
of necessity, became, first producers, and 
afterwards intelligent interested impro- 
vers. Old uncomfortable houses gave 
way to new and commodious ones. The 
outbuildings were enlarged, improved, 
and made ornamental; waste land has 
been brought into cultivation ; fences 
erected that will secure the crops; the 
stock changed into objects of beauty as 
well as profit; roads, bridges, school- 
houses and churches completed. All 
these things are creditable to us, and 
We are now an industrious, thriving, in- 
telligent, moral, and religious people. 
Such I have seen to be the fruits of free 
labour; and whereas, in those days, 
money to borrow could scarcely be met 
with, I know that the rural population of 
four thousand, now living round this place, 
have at least a million of dollars lent, 
and at interest.” — Paper by Dr BrEcx- 
MAN, of Kinderhoek on the Hudson River. 


These two pictures show distinctly 
the paralysing effect of slavery ; how, 
instead of industry it produces idle- 
ness, and instead of economy, thrift, 
and tidiness, overspreads a land with 
wastefulness, dissipation, and dis- 
comfort. 

But slavery is also a perverter of 
religion. Among the actual uphold- 
ers of slavery, there are thousands 
who acknowledge it to be a great 
evil, and long for some available way 
of abolishing it. And we are willing 
to believe that there are also among 
them some who conscientiously be- 
lieve in the abstract lawfulness of 
slavery, and uphold it as not incon- 
sistent with any divine command. 
We base this opinion upon the cir- 
cumstance—one peculiarly monstrous 
and abhorrent to our British ideas— 
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that among the holders of slaves are 
to be found many churches and clergy, 
not only of the Roman Catholic, but 
of nearly every Protestant denomina- 
tion. During the prevalence of cho- 
lera, a Bishop Polk was mentioned as 
having lost sixty-four slaves. Pro- 
testant churches are endowed with 
property in slaves, and pay the sti- 
pends of their clergy out of the pro- 
ceeds. And we have before us a 
table, published in 1851 by an Ameri- 
can society, which professes to show 
that, in the Union, there are upwards 
of 16,000 Protestant clergy who, with 
their enrolled church members, num- 
bering 14 millions, are concerned in 
the holding of not less than 660,000 
—more than one-fifth of the whole 
slave population. We suppose it is 
upon some calculation like this that 
Mr Hildreth founds his statement 
that ‘* at least half of those who call 
themselves ministers of the gospel, 
sedulously inculcate that the negroes 
are in nature mere animals, intended 
to be used as horses, to be kept for 
ever under the yoke, and not capable 
of being anything but slaves.” And 
granting this to be—what we hope 
and believe that it is—a gross exag- 
geration—still, how far removed from 
the pure benevolence of the gospel 
must their preaching be, when an 
author can venture to publish, and a 
wide American public can read and 
approve of, such statements as these. 
A celebrated North American divine 
is said to characterise slavery as one 
of what he calls the organic sins of 
the community, for which “ nobody 
is individually responsible.” 

Guided by such teachers, we can 
believe that many of the slaveholders 
may conscientiously maintain the ab- 
stract lawfulness of the system, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with 
democratic equality. But are the 
teachers themselves all mere advo- 
cates? Are none of them sincere in 
what they teach? What are we to 
think of the person referred to in the 
following statement published by the 
Rev. John D. Choules, a pastor in 
Massachusetts ?— 


“ While attending the Baptist Conven- 
tion at Richmond, Virginia, in the spring 
of 1835, as a delegate from Massachusetts, 
I had a conversation on slavery with an 
officer of the Baptist Church in that city, 
at whose house I was a guest. I asked 
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my host if he did not apprehend that the 
slaves would eventually rise and exter- 
minate the masters. ‘ Why,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I used to apprehend such a 
catastrophe, but God has made a provi- 
dential opening—a merciful safety-valve 
—and now I do not feel alarmed at the 
prospect of what is coming.” ‘* What 
do you mean,’ said I, ‘by Providence 
opening a merciful safety-valve ?’ 
‘Why, I will tell you. The slave- 
traders come from the cotton and sugar 
plantations of the South, and are willing 
to buy up more slaves than we can part 
with. We must keep a stock for the pur- 
pose of rearing slaves, but we part with 
the most valuable, and at the same time 
the most dangerous ; and the demand is 
very constant, and likely to be so, for 
when they go to these southern states, the 
average existence is only five years.?”— 
Slavery, and Internal Slave Trade, p. 86. 


Is this the cant of ignorance, or the 
cant of hypocrisy? In either case it 
illustrates how slavery is the per- 
verter of religion. 

That it is @ despiser of the re- 
straints of law and order, is seen in 
the unsettled condition of society in 
the newer slave states, and in the 
occasional ebullitions of individual and 
popular fury, to which the hatred of 
abolitionists and the dread of insur- 
rection at intervals give rise. In 
all the old slave states our English 
ideas of obedience to the law, and of 
the possibility of the slave one day 
becoming a free man, and possibly 
even a respected citizen, have been 
inherited from the period of British 
rule, and influence still in some degree 
the most absolute of the slave-owners. 
But in the remote regions over which 
the new slave states extend, the 
rights of the master have been the 
leading consideration since they first 
began to be peopled by broken-down 
planters from the north and east, so 
that the restraints of old civilisation 
have scarcely found as yet a fixed 
home in this unfavourable soil. It is 
natural, indeed, that the farther men 
are removed from the influences of 
general civilisation and a really free 
press, the more should the animal in 
their constitution predominate over 
the intellectual and the moral. 

As an enemy to just social legisla- 
tion, slavery exhibits herself in nearly 
every legal enactment whicli bears on 
the condition of the coloured race. 
The sanctity of the marriage tie is 
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denied them, the schoolmaster is for- 
bidden to teach them, even the mes- 
sages of the gospel are in many dis- 
tricts studiously withheld from them. 
The torture or murder of a slave is 
rarely visited with punishment; his 
testimony against his master is inad- 
missible in a court of justice ; and as 
to his own condition, it has been 
decided by Chief-Justice Sharpey, of 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi,— 
* that, once a slave, he is a slave for 
ever; and that, whatever the hue of 
the child, even the slave-owning 
father has in that state no power to 
emancipate his own offspring,” * 

And that slavery fosters unjust 
social prejudices, is testified by the 
unhappy position of the free coloured 
people in the free as well as in the 
slave states. This class of men, 
yearly augmenting in numbers and 
increasing in intelligence, are an 
additional and growing source of un- 
easiness, especially to the slave states. 
Connected with the slave by blood 
and by sympathy, inheriting the same 
sense of wrong, suffering in their 
social position from the same white 
lords, they become more formidable 
as their knowledge enlarges ; and the 
imagination of the threatened natur- 
ally magnifies the danger manifold. 
The number of this class of the popu- 
lation in 

1790 was 59,466 

1830 — 318,733 

1850 — 419,173 
—all more or less educated and intel- 
ligent, and inheriting ‘‘the best blood 
of the United States.” Of these free 
coloured, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia contain the greatest 
numbers, and in Virginia especially 
they have become a source of much 
disquietude. The following tableshows 
their number in each of the states 
which contains more than 15,000 :— 


74,000 
53,000 
53,201 
47,448 
27,271 
25,930 
23,093 
17,957 
15,685 


Maryland, . . 
Virginia, ; 
Pennsylvania, 
New York, 

North Carolina, 
Ohio, . 
New Jersey, . 
Delaware, . 
Louisiana, 
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The condition of these free coloured 
people is unhappy in the extreme. 
As objects of suspicion in the slave 
states, they are universally denied the 
privileges of free citizenship, and the 
several state legislatures occupy them- 
selves upon proviso after proviso, with 
the view of not only preventing their 
increase, but of expelling them in mass 
from their several territories. One 
would think the surest way of disarm- 
ing their hostility would be to grant 
them the usual privileges of free-born 
American citizens, and thus to sepa- 
rate them in suffering and in interest 
from the slaves. Disfranchised and 
discontented as they are, they repre- 
sent the grievances of the whole co- 
loured race—their mouthpiece at once, 
and their natural advisers. In the 
free states their position is little less 
galling. It is the due liberty and 
right of every British or American 
citizen to choose his own associates, 
and to make friends of, or to pass by, 
whomsoever he may choose, and so 
the pure white may not be compelled 
to make a companion of the man of 
mixed blood in America. But this 
does not justify the withholding of 
civil rights from the free coloured man, 
or the inflicting upon him of the many 
social indignities to which the Euro- 
pean traveller is astonished to see 
him subjected, in cities which boast of 
the intelligence of metropolitan Bos- 
ton or New York. 

III. But our space reminds us that 
we must hasten to the third form of 
retributive justice, by which the United 
States are now visited for the incon- 
sistency of their paternal legislation. 
Among the bugbears which assailed 
the fathers of the Revolution, was the 
horror of an aristocracy such as 
existed in, and, according to their 
idea, tyrannised over England as well 
as the other states of Europe. All 
their new institutions were framed 
with the design of for ever excluding 
such a dominant body from the States 
of the Confederation. But though an 
aristocracy of hereditary honours has 
been rendered impossible, and the 
hills of public distinction are by the 
constitution equally open to all who 
choose to climb, they have in reality 





* It is at once an evidence and result of the state of this law and of feeling in 
Mississippi, that, though it contained in 1850 upwards of 300,000 slaves, it numbered 
among its population only 898 free coloured people. 
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been unable to prevent the growth of 
a political power in the States more 
absolute than that of any European 
aristocracy—almost as uncontrolled by 
public sentiment as that of an Asiatic 
potentate—and in the hands of a class 
of men, the idea of submission towhom 
is most abhorrent to British feelings. 
To this ruling authority the name 
slave power has been applied, and the 
term is meant to express ‘‘ that con- 
trol in and over the Government of 
the United States which is exercised 
by a comparatively small number of 
persons, distinguished from the other 
twenty millions of free citizens, and 
bound together by a common interest, 
by being owners of slaves.” As the 
growth and actual dominancy of this 
power in a professedly republican and 
democratic country, is the most extra- 
ordinary actual result of slavery, the 
least understood in this country, and 
yet the most deserving of general con- 
sideration, especially by the mass of 
the British people, we shall as briefly 
as possible explain its nature, its basis, 
and the kind of control it exercises 
equally over the affairs of the separate 
states, over those of the United Con- 
federation, and over the opinions and 
proceedings of all public men. 

We have already stated some of the 
grounds on which it has been con- 
cluded, that although the number of 
slaveholders, including men, women, 
and minors, may probably exceed a 
hundred thousand, yet that ‘‘ a hun- 
dred thousand for the slaveholding 
voters is unquestionably a large esti- 
mate.” But there are in all three 
millions of other free persons in the 
United States who are entitled to vote. 
How, then, can it be said, or by 
what means is it contrived, that the 
smaller number should control and 
direct the larger? To this question 
it is not difficult to give an answer. 
The hundred thousand slaveholders, 
were they equally divided among 
the fifteen slave states, would give 
an average of six or seven thou- 
sand to each. In the state of 
Kentucky, as we have seen, the num- 
ber is nearly nine thousand. By this 
small body the property of the state 
is chiefly owned. They are the land- 
holders in the slave states to a greater 
extent than the nobility and gentry 
are the owners of land in Great 
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Britain and Ireland. They and their 
families are also the best instructed. 
They alone have the means of generally- 
educating their children—of sending 
them to distant schools, and of main- 
taining them till their education is 
completed. In all countries the pos- 
sessors of property and knowledge are 
the most influential. The slave- 
holders rule the slave states. 

Besides, the slaveholders have votes 
in proportion to the number of their 
slaves. By the Federal Constitution, 
five slaves, in the apportionment 
of representatives, are reckoned 
equal to three free white persons. 
Hehce, although the free popula- 
tion of the slave states in 1850 
was only six and one-third mil- 
lions, their representative population 
was eight and one-third millions ; so 
that they send to Congress, in virtue 
of their slaves, a body of twenty re- 
presentatives, in addition to the sixty- 
nine to which their white population. 
entitles them. Then these eighty- 
nine men, being selected by the slave- 
holders, are all understood to be true 
to the claims and supposed interests. 
of the slave power. If not all actual 
slave-owners, they form a compact 
and generally unanimous body, who 
act together in behalf of slavery, and, 
with the aid of their northern friends, 
can generally determine every ques- 
tion which concerns the interests of 
the slaveholding states. And should 
they fail, then, in the Upper House or 
Senate, in which each state is repre- 
sented by two senators, they count 
thirty out of sixty-two votes, and 
thus determine, with almost absolute 
certainty, every question, whether it 
originate in the higher body, or be 
sent up to it from the Lower House. 

So as to public offices. The Presi- 
dent, for example, is elected by a col- 
lege of two hundred and ninety-six 
votes, in which the slave states pos- 
sess one hundred and twenty voices. 
Whatever the talents, virtues, and ser- 
vices of a public man, it is impossible 
for him to attain the last object of hu- 
man ambition in the United States, 
unless he have the cordial support 
of this united and formidable body. 
They always have given, and always 
will give, their support to the candidate 
whom they believe they can most rely 
upon to carry out their peculiar views 
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of internal and international policy. 
No matter what court the risen man 
may pay to the southern goddess, 
when he begins to fancy the prize of 
the Presidency not unattainable as the 
end of his intellectual struggles—no 
matter what sacrifice of principle he 
may make to secure the support 
of the southern lords, what efforts 
he may put forth in their behalf, 
measures pass in favour of their 
views, declarations falsify, opinions 
recant, or old friends shake off and 
disgust—when the hour of nomina- 
tion comes, they will prefer before 
him a nameless man, whose antece~ 
dents bespeak consistency in southern 
sentiment, and from whose talents or 
conscientious convictions they have 
nothing to apprehend. Who laboured 
longer in their behalf than the popular 
and beloved Clay? who sacrificed more 
than the talented and broken-hearted 
Webster? who deserved more at their 
hands for his actual doings than brave 
old General Scott? Yet a Polk ora 
Pierce were lifted at once from com- 
parative obscurity, and without a 
struggle placed in the high position to 
which these men had spent their lives 
in endeavouring to attain. Thus 
“The slave power make Presidents. 
The President and senators, by mutual 
concurrence, make heads of departments ; 
presidents, heads of departments, and 
senators, make collectors, district attor- 
neys, land agents, postmasters, and other 
salary-receivers. These make all sorts 
of subordinates, every one of them with 
a palm to be touched from the public 
chest, ‘ through all the classes of venality,’ 
and every one of them, from high to low, 
with a noisy voice for the caucus, and a 
favour or a rod for some editor of a news- 
paper in town or village, according as 
he loudly cries up the creators or creatures 
of the slave power as patriots and sages, 
or is recusant enough to keep such words 
to something like their old-fashioned 
sense.”—Slave Power, p. 8. 


Of course, among the masses this 
secret influence of the slave power is 
unseen and unfelt ; and in the posses- 
sion of votes, and of a purely demo- 
cratic form of constitution, the exist- 
ence of a high degree of universal 
freedom is believed in, boasted of, 
and taught to the children in the 
catechisings of the day of ‘‘ Independ- 
ence.” And, as regards state offices, 
a really liberty-loving and inde- 
pendent man may attain by his talents 
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to considerable eminence. He may 
even, like Seward, fill the office of gov- 
ernor of the Empire State : but here he 
stops. Let him enter the wider arena of 
Federal ambition, and new influences 
beset him to whatever walk of life he 
may belong. Is he a statesman ?—then 
to become a cabinet minister, or head 
of a department, he must sympathise 
with the governing power. Is he a 
diplomatist ?—foreign embassies are 
only open to their creatures. Is he a 
lawyer?—the seats on the bench of 
the Supreme Court are reserved for 
those favourites of the Senate whose 
past history and career.are, in a South- 
ern sense, irreproachable. 

The system requires no further de- 
velopment. It is paramount in the 
slave states. In all that concerns 
Federal legislation and governmental 
action, in reference to the slave interest, 
it is paramount over the whole Union. 
Directly or indirectly, no class— 
scarcely even an individual—is beyond 
the reach of its influence, even in the 
northern states. New York and 
Boston are the centres of a mercan- 
tile and monied aristocracy, which 
bonds of mutual interest closely con- 
nect with the landed and slave 
aristocracy of the southern states. 
From these centres a controlling influ- 
ence radiates through New England 
and New York, which leaves no body 
of men untouched. The pulpit, as 
well as the press, is either converted 
or silenced by its management. 

“In most of our religious societies, a 
few men of property have their minister’s 
livelihood very much in their power. If 
they choose to withdraw their pecuniary 
support, the burden falls too heavy on 
those who remain, and the minister must 
be impoverished or dismissed. Dismissal, 
besides involving the chance of impover- 
ishment, is to a parish minister a great 
affliction in other respects. It tears him 
away from cherished associations of place 
and friendship, and compels him to leave 
work, on which he has expended his best 
efforts, unfinished, and the harvest of use- 
fulness, to which he had looked with 
sanguine hope, unreaped. Everybody 
understands that. It comes upon many 
ministers, whenever such is the will of 
the wealthy members of their congrega- 
tion. And it comes in terrible form. To 
a clergyman, with a wife and children 
about him, accustomed to a fair share of 
the comforts, not to say of the proper in- 
dulgences, of life—with no means of pro- 
viding for his family, except by the exer- 
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cise of his profession — and commonly 
with an education, tastes, and habits, on 
his own part and on theirs, which make 
it more distressing for them than for 
many other persons to struggle with the 
hardships of narrow and uncertain means 
—the threat of being cast upon the wide 
world, if he stands up for Right and 
Humanity, has a fearful power.”—Slave’ 
Power, p. 72. 


Notwithstanding the apparent in- 
crease of power gained of late years 
by the free states in the Federal re- 
presentation, the slave power was 
probably never more influential than 
at the present time. The proportion 
of members sent respectively by the 
free and slave states to the House of 
Representatives in Congress was— 


1832. 1852. 
Slave States, 101 89 
Free States, 142 148 
Difference, 4] 59 


—being a gain of eighteen votes by 
the free states. Yet the effect has 
only been to make the lessening body 
more united, more energetic, and 
more determined in their exertions to 
retain their influence, and if possible 
to regain their lost numbers in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. Every passage in the recent 
political history of the Confederation, 
whether domestic or foreign, manifests 
the influence of this energy and per- 
severing determination. The com- 
promise measures at home, the an- 
nexation of Texas, and the war with 
Mexico, are so many special illustra- 
tions of their energetic action. 

Two reftections will occur to the 
readers of the above statements. The 
first is, how erroneous have been the 
opinions generally entertained among 
us, and the statements put forth as to 
the amount of actual personal freedom 
of thought and action within the terri- 
tory of the United States. The power 
of registering a vote is no measure of 
a man’s actual liberty. If, notwith- 
standing all the democratic forms of 
the United States constitution, and 
the safeguards with which the fathers 
of the Revolution hemmed it round, 
all free action is controlled and pre- 
vented by a secretly influential mas- 
ter-power, the name and form of a 
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Republic avail nothing ; and General 
Pierce, the puppet of the slaveholders, 
might as well have been elected life 
Emperor, as quadrennial President, 
of their wide dominions. The second 
reflection springs up when we think 
of the character of the governing 
body—on what.basis their power rests. 
“ They are distinguished from their 
fellow: citizens only by holding pro- 
perty in slaves.” An aristocracy of 
talent, an aristocracy of birth, even 
an aristocracy of wealth, may be to- 
lerated in a constitutional country ; 
but an aristocracy of slaveholders 
appears to us the least desirable, and 
in sentiment the most intolerable form 
of a governing power to which a civi- 
lised community can be subjected. 
We are not so ignorant of physiology 
as to join in the popular cry as to the 
necessary inefficiency of a hereditary 
aristocracy ; but granting all that the 
most extreme British Radical can 
affirm upon this point, to what form 
of power would not even he rather 
submit, than to one which has its 
origin only in the possession of ab- 
solute property in man ? 

None of our British parties can 
really sympathise with either of the 
leading parties in the United States. 
The Democracy in America goes for 
unrestrained progress in thought and 
action, for free trade, for slavery, for 
annexation. ‘* Buy where you can 
cheapest, and sell where you can 
dearest.” This is General Cass’s com- 
mercial motto. His Union-extension 
one is, ‘* Swallow Canada and Cuba.” 
Others, with still wider swallow, are 
prepared to gulp down Mexico also, 
with Central America and the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in the mean time 
Japan. The Whigs take as their 
badge, Things as they are; or, cautious 
progress, no more territory, discou- 
ragement of slavery by the Federal 
Government, and the fostering of na- 
tive industry. In the recent elections 
in the United States, the Democratic 
party have triumphed to an extent 
unprecedented in any previous contest 
for the supreme power, General 
Pierce, therefore, will enter into office 
with an amount of power which no 
President since the days of General 
Jackson has been able to boast.* 





* Jackson, on his second election in 1832, had a majority in the Electoral College 
of152. Harrison, who died, had in 1840 a majority of 174. But Pierce had about 212. 
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The present demands of the slave 
power are, first, that the so-called 
compromise measures, carried by Clay 
and Webster, shall be considered as 
final settlements of the slavery ques- 
tion, as far as they go. And the de- 
mocratic party, in their conference 
at Baltimore, in 1852, resolved to 
* resist all attempts at renewing in 
Congress, or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under what- 
ever shape or colour the attempt may 
be made.” In this demand, therefore, 
they are certain of the support of the 
democratic party, as well as of the 
section of the Whigs known as the 
Union party, and who were the spe- 
cial supporters of the late Daniel 
Webster. 

Second, The addition of new slave 
states to the Union, and through them 
the restoration of their supremacy in 
the Senate. With a view to this, it is 
understood, and was publicly acceded 
to by Mr Webster, that Texas is to 
be divided, and at least four new 
slave states carved out of it. This 
alone would give them eight new 
votes in the Senate. Between Texas 


and Arkansas lies a tract of territory 


comprising no less than 70,000 square 
miles, at present in the occupation of 
the Indians, out of which several new 
slave states are expected to be formed. 
And with a view to this, the slave 
party are now asserting the new doc- 
trine, that all territory—instead of 
being free till its population is large 
enough to form a constitution, and 
pronounce upon the admission of 
slavery—being the property of all the 
states alike, is open equally to all 
citizens for settlement with their pro- 
perty of every description, and that 
the government is bound to protect 
them. This doctrine, if received, 
would virtually annex to the slave 
states every territory in which slave- 
owners might choose to settle. It is 
hoped, also, that New Mexico and 
. Utah will be admitted only as slave 
states ; that Southern California will 
still be cut off by the line 36° 30’, and 
converted into a slave state ; and that 
at least the province of Sonora, be- 
lieved to be rich in gold and silver, 
may soon be detached from Mexico, 
and added to the States of the Union. 
But these are all contingencies de- 
pending, not so much on their own 
scrupulosity, as upon the progress of 
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circumstances, which cannot be forced. 
Thus the state of Texas, which was 
inhabited under Mexican rule, was 
some time an independent country, 
and has already been upwards of ten 
years in the Union, has still only a 
total population of 205,000. Many 
years must elapse, therefore, before it 
can become so largely and so gene- 
rally peopled as to admit of being 
subdivided into new States. A similar 
remark applies to Southern California, 
to the Indian territory, and probably 
also to Sonora and New Mexico. 
Hence the anxiety with which the eyes 
of southern politicians turn to Cuba 
and St Domingo, in which a large 
population already exists, and which, 
therefore, could at once be split up 
into states, and admitted to all the 
privileges of the Union. On a review 
of the whole matter, therefore, we 
may reiterate the opinion we ex- 
pressed at the beginning of the present 
article, that the slavery question is 
not settled. It is neither settled as a 
question of internal policy and home 
quiet, nor as a question affecting fo- 
reign relations and external peace. 

To such forms of actual and con- 
tingent retribution has the first Legis- 
ation of the American Confederation 
led ;—to fear, anxiety, and distrust of 
a growing coloured race; to a wide- 
spread lowering of the moral and 
social character ; and to an apparently 
total subversion of individual poli- 
tical power and liberty. The more 
we compare our own condition and 
institutions with those of the United 
States, the more reason have we to 
rejoice in our own superior political 
and constitutional advantages — the 
more reason to hesitate and inquire, 
before we modify our own constitu- 
tional forms or social habits, with the 
view of squeezing them to an Ame- 
rican pattern. 

We add but a single observation 
more. In treating of this grave sub- 
ject we have restrained our British 
feelings, and kept under the expres- 
sion of political or party sympathies. 
In discussing a peculiarly American 
question, ‘we have wished to speak 
candidly, equally without hard words 
or home bias—for, the more plainly 
the institution is seen, and the more 
calmly considered, the more influential 
will the study be on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
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“THERE is a hitch,” said Dick 
pithily, when Randal joined him in 
the oak copse at ten o’clock. ‘ Life 
is full of hitches.” 

RanvaL.— The art of life is to 
smoothe them away. What hitch is 
this, my dear Avenel?” 

Dicx.—* Leonard has taken huff 
at certain expressions of Lord L’Es- 
trange’s at the nomination to-day, and 
talks of retiring from the contest.” 

RANDAL, (with secret glee.) —** But 
his resignation would smoothe a hitch 
—not create one. The votes pro- 
mised to him would thus be freed, 
and go to—” 

Dicx.—‘* The Right Honourable 
Red-Tapist !” 

Ranpau.—“ Are you serious ?” 

Dicx.—“ As an undertaker! The 
fact is, there are two parties among 
the Yellows as there are in the Church 
—High Yellow and Low Yellow. 
Leonard has made great way with the 
High Yellows, and has more influence 

. with them thanI; and the High Yel- 
lows infinitely prefer Egerton to your- 
self. They say, ‘ Politics apart, he 
would be an honour to the borough.’ 
Leonard is of the same opinion ; and 
if he retires, I don’t think I could 
coax either him“or the Highflyers to 
make you any the better by his resig- 
nation.” 

Ranpat.—* But surely your ne- 
phew’s sense of gratitude to you would 
induce him not to go against your 
wishes ?,” 

Dicx.—“ Unluckil} the gratitude 
is all the other way. Itis I who am 
under obligations to him—not he to 
me. As for Lord L’Estrange, I can’t 
make head or tail of his real inten- 
tions; and why he should have at- 


tacked Leonard in that way, puzzles 
me more than all, for he wished Leo- 
nard to stand. And Levy has pri- 
vately informed me that, in spite of 
my lord’s friendship for the Right 
Honourable, you are the man he de- 
sires to secure.” 

RaANnpDAL.—“ He has certainly shown 
that desire throughout the whole can- 
vass.” 

Dicx.—“‘ I suspect that the borough- 
mongers have got a seat for Egerton 
elsewhere ; or, perhaps, should his 
party come in again, he is to be pitch- 
forked into the Upper House.” 

RanpaAL, (smiling.)—‘t Ah, Avenel, 
you are so shrewd; you see through 
everything. I will also add, that 
Egerton wants some short respite 
from public life in order to nurse his 
health and attend to his affairs, other- 
wise I could not even contemplate the 
chance of the electors preferring me to 
him, without a pang.” 

Dicx.— Pang !—stuff—consider- 
able. The oak trees don’t hear us! 
You want to come into Parliament, 
and no mistake. If I am the man to 
retire—as I always proposed, and had 
got Leonard to agree to, before this 
confounded speech of L’Estrange’s— 
come into Parliament you will, for the 
Low Yellows I can twist round my 
finger, provided the High Yellows 
will not interfere;—in short, I could 
transfer to you votes promised to me, 
but I can’t answer for those promised 
to Leonard. Levy tells me you are 
to marry a rich girl, and will have 
lots of money ; so, of course, you will 
pay my expenses if you come in 
through my votes.” 

Ranpau.—“ My dear Avenel, cer- 
tainly I will.” 
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Dicx.—“* And I have two private 
bills I want to smuggle through Par- 
liament.” 

Ranpat.— They shall be smug- 
gled, rely on it. Mr Fairfield being 
on one side the House, and I on the 
other, we two could prevent all un- 
pleasant opposition. Private bills are 
easily managed—with that tact which 
I flatter myself I possess.” 

Drcx.—* And when the bills are 
through the House, and you have had 
time to look about you, I daresay you 
will see that no man can go against 
Public Opinion, unless he wants to 
knock his own head against a stone 
wall; and that Public Opinion is de- 
cidedly Yellow.” 

Rana, (with candour. )—“ I can- 
not deny that Public Opinion is Yel- 
low ; and, at my age, it is natural 
that I should not commit myself to 
the policy of a former generation. 
Blue is fast wearing out. But, to re- 


turn to Mr Fairfield—you do not 
speak as if you had no hope of keeping 
him straight to what I understand 
to be his agreement with your- 
self. Surely his honour is engaged to 


it?” 

Dicx.—‘I don’t know as to honour ; 
but he has now taken a fancy to 
public life ; at least so he said no later 
than this morning before we went into 
the hall; and I trast that matters will 
come right. Indeed, I left him with 
Parson Dale, who promised me that 
he would use all his best exertions to 
reconcile Leonard and my lord, and 
that Leonard should do nothing 
hastily.” 

Ranpa..—“ But why should Mr 
Fairfield retire because Lord L’Es- 
trange wounds his feelings? I am 
sure Mr Fairfield has wounded mine, 
but that does not make me think of 
retiring.” 

Dicx.—“ Oh, Leonard is a poet, 
and poets are quite as crotchety as 
L’Estrange said they were. And Leo- 
nard is under obligations to Lord 
L’Estrange, and thought that Lord 
L’Estrange was pleased by his stand- 
ing; whereas now—in short, it is all 
Greek to me, except that Leonard 
has mounted his high horse, and if 
that throws him, I am afraid it will 
throw you. But still I have great 
confidence in Parson Dale—a good 
fellow, who has much influence with 
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Leonard. And though I thought it 
right to be above-board, and let you 
know where the danger lies, yet one 
thing I can promise—if I resign, you 
shall come in; so shake hands on it.” 

RanpDAL.—“ My dear Avenel! And 
your wish is to resign ?” 

Dicx.— Certainly. I should do 
so a little time after noon, contriving 
to be below Leonard on the poll. 
You know Emanuel Trout, the cap- 
tain of the hundred and fifty ‘ waiters 
on Providence,’ as they are called ?” 

Ranpat.—* To be sure I do.” 

Dicx.—‘*‘ When Emanuel Trout 
comes into the booth, you will know 
how the election turns. As he votes, 
all the Hundred and Fifty will vote. 
Now I must go back. Good-night. 
You'll not forget that my expenses 
are to be paid. Point of honour. 
Still, if they are not paid, the elec- 
tion can be upset—petition for brib- 
ery and corruption; and if they are 
paid, why, Lansmere may be your 
seat for life.” 

Ranpat.— Your expenses shall 
be paid the moment my marriage 
gives me the means to pay them— 
and that must be very soon.” 

Dicx.—“ So Levy says. And my 
little jobs—the private bills ?” 

Ranpa. — “ Consider the bills 
passed and the jobs done.” 

Dicx.—* And one must not forget 
one’s country. One must do the best 
one can for one’s principles. Egerton 
is infernally Blue. You allow Public 
Opinion—is—” 

RanpaL.—“ Yellow. Not a doubt 
of it.” 

Dicx.—“ Good night. 
humbug, eh ?” 

Ranpat.—" Humbug! Between 
men like us—oh no. Good night, my 
dear friend—I rely on you.” 

Dicx.—“ Yes; but mind, I pro- 
mise nothing if Leonard Fairfield 
does not stand.” 

RanpaL.— He must stand ; keep 
him to it. Your affairs—your busi- 
ness—your mill—” 

Dick. —‘‘ Very true. He must 
stand. I have great faith in Parson 
Dale.” 

Randal glided back through the 
park. When he came on the ter- 
race, he suddenly encountered Lord 
L’Estrange. ‘I have just been pri- 
vately into the town, my dear lord, 


Ha—ha— 
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and heard a strange rumour, that Mr 
Fairfield was so annoyed by some 
remarks in your lordship’s admirable 
speech, that he talks of retiring from 
the contest. That would give a new 
feature to the election, and perplex 
all our calculations. And I fear, in 
that case, there might be some secret 
coalition between Avenel’s friends 
and our Committee, whom, I am told, 
I displeased by the moderate speech 
which your lordship so eloquently de- 
fended—a coalition, by which Avenel 
would come in with Mr Egerton; 
whereas, if we all four stand, Mr 
Egerton, I presume, will be quite 
safe; and I certainly think I have 
an excellent chance.” 

Lorp L’Estrance.—“ So Mr Fair- 
field would retire in consequence of 
my remarks! I am going into the 
town, and I intend to apologise for 
those remarks, and retract them.” 

RAnDAL, (joyously.)—** Noble!” 

Lord L’Estrange looked at Leslie’s 
face, upon which the stars gleamed 
palely. ‘‘Mr Egerton has thought 
more of your success than of his own,” 
said he gravely, and hurried on. 

Randal continued on the terrace. 


Perhaps Harley’s last words gave him 


a twinge of compunction. His head 
sank musingly on his breast, and he 
paced to and fro the long gravel 
walk, summoning up all his intellect 
to resist every temptation to what 
could injure his self-interest. 

** Skulking knave!” muttered Har- 
ley. ‘At least there will be nothing 
to repent, if I can do justice on him. 
That is not revenge. Come, that 
must be fair retribution. Besides, 
how else can I deliver Violante?” 
He laughed gaily, his heart was so 
light; and his foot bounded on as 
fleet as the deer that he startled 
amongst the fern. 

A few yards from the turnstile, he 
overtook Richard Avenel, disguised 
in a rough greatcoat and spectacles. 
Nevertheless, Harley’s eye detected 
the Yellow candidate at the first 
glance. He caught Dick familiarly by 
the arm. ‘* Well met—I was going 
to you. We have the election to 
settle.” 

‘* On the terms I mentioned to your 
lordship?” said Dick, startled. “I 
will agree to return one of your can- 
didates; but it must not be Audley 
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Egerton.” Harley whispered close in 
Avenel’s ear. 

Avenel uttered an exclamation of 
amazement. The two gentlemen 
walked on rapidly, and conversing 
with great eagerness. 

** Certainly,” said Avenel, at length 
stopping short, ** one would do a great 
deal to serve a family connection—and 
a connection that does a man so much 
credit ; and how can one go against 
one’s own brother-in-law ?—a gentle- 


‘man of such high standing—pull up 


the whole family! How pleased Mrs 
Richard Avenel will be! Why the 
devil did not I know it before? And 
poor—dear—dear Nora. Ah that she 
were living!” Dick’s voice trembled. 

‘** Her name will be righted; and I 
will explain why it was my fault that 
Egerton did not before acknowledge 
his marriage, and claim you as a 
brother. Come, then, it is all fixed 
and settled.” 

‘** No, my lord; I am pledged the 
other way. I don’t see how I can get 
off my word—to Randal Leslie ;—I’m 
not over nice, nor what is called 
Quixotic, but still my word is given, 
that if I retire from the election, I 
will do my best to return Leslie 
instead of Egerton.” 

‘“‘T know that through Baron Levy. 
But if your nephew retires ?” 

‘Oh, that would solve all difficul- 
ties. But the poor boy has now a 
wish to come into Parliament; and 
he has done me a service in the hour 
of need.” 

‘“‘ Leave it to me. And as to Ran- 
dal Leslie, he shall have an occasion 
himself to acquit you and redeem 
himself; and happy, indeed, will it 
be for him if he has yet one spark 
of gratitude, or one particle of hon- 
our.” The two continued to con- 
verse for a few moments — Dick 
seeming to forget the election itself, 
and ask questions of more interest to 
his heart, which Harley answered so, 
that Dick wrung L’Estrange’s hand 
with great emotion—and muttered, 
‘‘ My poor mother! I understand 
now why she would never talk to me 
of Nora? When may I tell her the 
truth?” 

‘‘ To-morrow evening, after the elec- 
tion, Egerton shall embrace you all.” 

Dick started, and, saying—‘ See 
Leonard as soon as you can — there 
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is no time to lose,” plunged into a 
lane that led towards the obscurer 
recesses of the town. Harley con- 
tinued his way with the same light 
elastic tread which (lost during his 
abnegation of his own nature) was 
now restored to the foot, that seemed 
joath to leave a print upon the mire. 

At the commencement of the High 
Street he encountered Mr Dale and 
Fairfield, walking slowly, arm in 
arm. 

Harrtey.—“ Leonard, I was com- 
ing to you. Give me your hand. 
Forget for the present the words that 
justly stung and offended you. I will 
do more than apologise—I will repair 
the wrong. Excuse me, Mr Dale— 
I have one word to say in private to 
Leonard.” He drew Fairfield aside. 

* Avenel tells me that if you were 
to retire from this contest, it would 
be a sacrifice of inclination. Is it 
#0?” 

‘My lord, I have sorrows that I 
would fain forget ; and, though I at 
first shrunk from the strife in which I 
have been since engaged, yet now a 
literary career seems to me to have 
lost its old charm; and I find that, 


in public life, there is a distraction to 
the thoughts which embitter solitude, 


that books fail to bestow. There- 
fore, if you still wish me to continue 
this contest, though I know not your 
motive, it will not be as it was to be- 
gin it—a reluctant and a painful obe- 
dience to your request.” 

“‘Tunderstand. It was a sacrifice of 
inclination to begin the contest—it 
would be now a sacrifice of inclina- 
tion to withdraw?” 

** Honestly—yes, my lord.” 

**T rejoice to hear it, for I ask that 
sacrifice ; a sacrifice which you will 
recall hereafter with delight and 
pride ; a sacrifice sweeter, if I read 
your nature aright—oh, sweeter far, 
than all which commonplace ambition 
could bestow! And when you learn 
why I make this demand, you will 
say, ‘This, indeed, is reparation for 
the words that wounded my affec- 
tions, and wronged my heart.’” 

‘“* My lord, my lord!” exclaimed 
Leonard, ‘‘ the injury is repaired al- 
ready. You give me back your 
esteem, when you so well anticipate 
my answer. Your esteem! —life 
smiles again. I can return to my 
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more legitimate career without a sigh. 
I have no need of distraction from 
thought now. Yon will believe that, 
whatever my past presumption, I can 
pray sincerely for your happiness.” 

** Poet !—you adorn your career; 
you fulfil your mission, even at this 
moment; you beautify the world; 
you give to the harsh form of Duty 
the cestus of the Graces,” said Har- 
ley, trying to force a smile to his 
quivering lips. ‘‘ But we must hast- 
en back to the prose of existence. 
I accept your sacrifice. As for the 
time and mode I must select, in order 
to insure its result, I will ask you to 
abide by such instructions as I shall 
have occasion to convey through your 
uncle. Till then, no word of your 
intentions—not even to Mr Dale. 
Forgive me if I would rather secure 
Mr Egerton’s election than yours. 
Let that explanation suffice for the 
present. What think you, by the 
way, of Audley Egerton?” 

“TI thought when I heard him 
speak, and when he closed with those 
touching words—implying that he left 
all of his life not devoted to his 
country —‘to the charity of his 
friends’—how proudly, even as his 
opponent, I could have clasped his 
hand; and if he had wronged me in 
private life, I should have thought it 
ingratitude to the country he had so 
served, to have remembered the of- 
fence.” 

Harley turned away abruptly, and 
joined Mr Dale. 

‘* Leave Leonard to go home by 
himself; you see that I have healed 
whatever wounds I inflicted on him.” 

Parson.—‘' And your better na- 
ture thus awakened, I trust, my dear 
lord, that you have altogether aban- 
doned the idea of— 

Hariry.—“ Revenge—no. And 
if you do not approve that revenge 
to-morrow, I will never rest till I 
have seen you—a bishop!” 

Mr Datez, (much shocked. )—“ My 
lord, for shame!” 

Hanr.ey, (seriously.)—* My levity 
is but lip-deep, my dear Mr Dale. 
But sometimes the froth on the wave 
shows the change in the tide.” 

The Parson looked at him earnestly, 
and then seized him by both hands 
with holy gladness and affection. 

“Return to the Park now,” said 
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Harley, smiling ; ‘‘ and tell Violante, 

if it be not too late to see her, that 

she was even more eloquent than 
ou. 

Lord L’Estrange bounded forward. 

Mr Dale walked back through the 
park to Lansmere House. On the 
terrace he found Randal, who was 
still pacing to and fro, sometimes in 
the starlight, sometimes in the sha- 
dow. 

Leslie looked up, and seeing Mr 
Dale, the close astuteness of his as- 
pect returned; and stepping out of 
the twilight deep into the shadow, he 
8 —_— 

‘“T was sorry to learn that Mr 
Fairfield had been so hurt by Lord 
L’Estrange’s severe allusions. Pity 
that political differences should inter- 
fere with private friendships; but I 
hear that you have been to Mr Fair- 
field—and, doubtless, as the peace- 
maker. Perhaps you met Lord 
L’Estrange by the way? He promised 
me that he would apologise ani re- 
tract.” 

‘*Good young man,” said the un- 
suspecting Parson, ‘‘ he has done so.” 

“And Mr Leonard Fairfield will 
therefore, I presume, continue the 
contest ?” 

“Contest —ah, this election! I 
suppose so, of course. But I grieve 
that he should stand against you, who 
seem to be disposed towards him so 
kindly.” 

“Oh,” said Randal, with a bene- 
volent smile, ‘‘ we have fought be- 
fore, you know, and I beat him then. 
I may do so again!” 

And he walked into the house, arm 
in arm with the Parson. Mr Dale 
sought Violante—Leslie retired to his 
own room, and felt his election was 
secured. 

Lord L’Estrange had gained the 
thick of the streets—passing groups 
of roaring enthusiasts—Blue and Yel- 
low—now met with a cheer—now 
followed bya groan. Just by a pub- 
lic-house that formed the angle of a 
lane with the High Street, and which 
was all a-blaze with light, and all 
alive with clamour, he beheld the 
graceful Baron leaning against the 
threshold, smoking his cigar, too re- 
fined to associate its divine vapour with 
the wreaths of shag within, and chat- 
ting agreeably with a knot of females, 
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who were either attracted by the 
general excitement, or waiting to see 
husband, brother, father, or son, who 
were now joining in the chorus of 
‘* Blue for ever !” that rang from tap- 
room to attic of the illumined hos- 
telry. Levy, seeing Lord L’Estrange, 
withdrew his cigar from his lips, and 
hastened to join him. ‘* All the Hun- 
dred and Fifty are in there,” said the 
Baron, with a backward significant 
jerk of his thumb towards the inn. 
‘*T have seen them all privately, in 
tens at a time; and I have been tell- 
ing the ladies without, that it will be 
best for the interest of their families to 
go home, and let us lock up the Hun- 
dred and Fifty safe from the Yellows, 
till we bring them to the poll. But 
I am afraid,” continued Levy, * that 
the rascals are not to be relied 
upon unless I actually pay them be- 
forehand ; and that would be disre- 
putable, immoral—and, what is more, 
it would upset the election. Besides, 
if they are paid beforehand, query, is 
it quite sure how they will vote after- 
wards ?” 

“Mr Avenel, I daresay, can man- 
age them,” said Harley. ‘‘ Pray do 
nothing immoral, and nothing that 
will upset the election. I think you 
might as well go home.” 

** Home! No, pardon me, my lord ; 
there must be some head to direct 
the committee, and keep our captains 
at their posts upon the doubtful elec- 
tors. A great deal of mischief may 
be done between this and the morrow ; 
and I would sit up all night—ay, six 
nights a-week for the next three 
months—to prevent any awkward 
mistake by which Audley Egerton 
can be returned.” 

‘‘ His return would really grieve 
you so much ?” said Harley. 

‘* You may judge of that by the zeal 
with which I enter into all your 
designs.” 

Here there was a sudden and won- 
drously loud shout from another inn 
—a Yellow inn, far down the lane, not 
so luminous as the Blue hostelry; on 
the contrary, looking rather dark and 
sinister, more like a place for con- 
spirators or felons than honest inde- 
pendent electors—‘ Avenel for ever! 
—Avenel and the Yellows!” 

‘‘ Excuse me, my lord, I must go 
back and watch over my black sheep, 
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if I would have them Blue!” said 
Levy, and he retreated towards the 
threshold. But at that shout of 
*¢ Avenel for ever!” as if at a signal, 
various electors of the redoubted Hun- 
dred and Fifty rushed from the Blue 
hostelry, sweeping past Levy, and 
hurrying down the lane to the dark 
little Yellow inn, followed by the 
female stragglers, as small birds fol- 
low an owl. It was not, however, 
very easy to get into that Yellow 
inn. Yellow Reformers, eminent for 
their zeal on behalf of purity of elec- 
tion, were stationed outside the door, 
and only strained in one candidate 
for admittance at a time. “ After 
all,” thought the Baron, as he passed 
into the principal room of the Blue 
tavern, and proposed the national 
song of ‘ Rule Britannia’—“ after all, 
Avenel hates Egerton as much as I 
do, and both sides work to the same 
end.” And thrumming on the table, 
he joined, with a fine bass, in the 
famous line, 


* For Britons never will be slaves !” 


Inthe interim, Harley had disappeared 
within the ‘‘ Lansmere Arms,” which 
was the headquarters of the Blue 
committee. Not, however, mounting 
to the room in which a few of themore 
indefatigable were continuing their la- 
bours, receiving reports from scouts, 
giving orders, laying wagers, and 
very muzzy with British principles 
and spirits, Harley called aside the 
landlord, and inquired if the stranger, 
for whom rooms had been prepared, 
was yet arrived. An affirmative an- 
swer was given, and Harley followed 
the host up a private stair, to a part 
of the house remote from the rooms 
devoted to the purposes of the elec- 
tion. He remained with this stranger 
about half an hour, and then walked 


But while Harley had thus occupied 
the hours of night with cares for the 
living, Audley Egerton had been in 
commune with the dead. He had 


taken from the pile of papers amidst 
which it had fallen, the record of 
Nora’s silenced heart. With a sad 
wonder he saw how he had once been 
loved. 


What had all which suc- 
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into the committee-room, got rid of 
the more excited, conferred with the 
more sober, issued a few brief direc- 
tions to such of the leaders as he felt 
he could most rely upon, and returned 
home as rapidly as he had quitted it. 
Dawn was grey in the skies when 
Harley sought his own chamber. To 
gain it, he passed by the door of 
Violante’s. His heart suffused with 
grateful ineffable tenderness,- he 
paused and kissed the threshold. 
When he stood within his room, (the 
same that he had occupied in his 
early youth,) he felt as if the load of 
years were lifted from his bosom. 
The joyous divine elasticity of spirit, 
that in the morning of life springs to- 
wards the Future as a bird soars into 
heaven, pervaded his whole sense of 
being. A Greek poet implies, that 
the height of bliss is the sudden re- 
lief of pain : there is a nobler bliss still 
—the rapture of the conscience at the 
sudden release from a guilty thought. 
By the bedside at which he had knelt 
in boyhood, Harley paused to kneel 
once more. The luxury of prayer, 
interrupted since he had nourished 
schemes of which his passions had 
blinded him to the sin, but which, 
nevertheless, he dared not confess to 
the All-Merciful, was restored to him. 
And yet, as he bowed his knee, the 
elation of spirits he had before felt for- 
sook him. The sense of the danger his 
soul had escaped—the full knowledge 
of the guilt to which the fiend had 
tempted—came dread before his clear- 
ing vision ; he shuddered in horror of 
himself. And he who but a few hours 
before had deemed it so impossible to 
pardon his fellow-man, now felt as if 
years of useful and beneficent deeds 
could alone purify his own repentant 
soul from the memory of one hateful 
passion. 





cessful ambition had bestowed on the 
lonely statesman to compensate for 
the glorious empire he had lost—such 
realms of lovely fancy ; such worlds 
of exquisite emotion ; that infinite 
which lies within the divine sphere 
that unites spiritual genius with 
human love? His own positive and 
earthly nature attained, for the first 




















time, and as if for its own punishment, 
the comprehension of that loftier and 
more ethereal visitant from the hea- 
vens, who had once looked with a 
seraph’s smile through the prison bars 
of his iron life ;—that celestial re- 
finement of affection, that exuberance 
of feeling which warms into such 
varieties of beautiful idea, under the 
breath of the earth-beautifier, Imagi- 
nation ;—all from which, when it was 
all his own, he had turned half weary 
and impatient, and termed the exag- 
gerations of a visionary romance ;— 
now that the world had lost them 
evermore, he interpreted aright as 
truths. Truths they were, although 
illusions. Even as the philosopher 
tells us that the splendour of colours 
which deck the universe is not on 
the surface whereon we think to be- 
hold them, but in our own vision ; yet, 
take the colours from the universe, 
and what philosophy can assure us 
that the universe has sustained no 
loss ? 

But when Audley came to that 
passage in the fragment which, 
though but imperfectly, explained the 
true cause of Nora’s flight ;—when he 
saw how Levy, for what purpose he was 
unable to conjecture, had suggested to 
his bride the doubts that had offended 
him—asserted the marriage to be a 
fraud—drawn from Audley’s own brief 
resentful letters to Nora, proof of the 
assertion — misled so naturally the 
young wife’sscanty experienceofactual 
life, and maddened one so sensitively 
pure into the conviction of dishonour 
—his brow darkened, and his hand 
clenched. He rose and went at once to 
Levy’s room. He found it deserted— 
inquired—learned that Levy was gone 
forth, and had left word he might not be 
at home for the night. Fortunate, per- 
haps, for Audley—fortunate for the 
Baron—that they did not then meet. 
Revenge, in spite of his friend’s admo- 
nition, might at that hour have been 
as potent an influence on Egerton as 
it had been on Harley, and not, as 
with the latter, to be turned aside. 

Audley came back to his room and 
finished the tragic record. He traced 
the tremor of that beloved hand 
through the last tortures of doubt and 
despair ;—he saw where the hot tears 
had fallen ;—he saw where the hand 
had paused, the very sentence not con- 
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cluded ;—mentally he accompanied his 
fated bride in the dismal journey to her 
maiden home, and beheld her before 
him as he had last seen, more beaati- 
ful even in death than the face of 
living woman had ever since appeared 
to him;—and as he bent over the 
last words, the blank that they left on 
the leaf, stretching pale beyond the 
quiver of the characters and the blister 
of the tears—pale and blank as the 
void which departed love leaves behind 
it—he felt his heart suddenly stand 
still, its course arrested as the record 
closed. It beat again, but feebly—so 
feebly ! His breath became labour and 
pain, his sight grew dizzy. But the 
constitutional firmness and fortitude of 
the man clung to him in the stubborn 
mechanism of habit—his will yet 
fought against his disease—life rallied 
as the light flickers up in the waning 
taper. 

The next morning, when Harley 
came into his friend’s room, Egerton 
was asleep. But the sleep seemed 
much disturbed; the breathing was 
hard and difficult; the bed-clothes 
were partially thrown off, as if in the 
tossing of disturbed dreams; the 
sinewy strong arm, the broad athletic 
breast, were partly bare. Strange 
that so deadly a disease within should 
leave the frame such apparent power 
that, to the ordinary eye, the sleeping 
sufferer seemed a model of healthful 
vigour. One hand was thrust with 
uneasy straining under the pillows— 
it had its hold on the fatal papers ; 
a portion of the leaves was visible; 
and where the characters had been 
blurred by Nora’s tears, were the 
traces, yet moist, of tears perhaps 
more bitter. 

Harley felt deeply affected; and 
while he still stood by the bed, Eger- 
ton sighed heavily and woke. He 
stared round him, as if perplexed 
and confused—tiil his eyes resting on 
Harley, he smiled and said— 

“So early! Ah—I remember, it is 
the day for our great boat-race. We 
shall have the current against us; 
but you and I together—when did 
we ever lose?” 

Audley’s mind was wandering ; it 
had gone back to the old Eton days. 
But Harley thought that he spoke in 
metaphorical allusion to the present 
more important contest. 
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“True, my Audley —you and I 
together—when did we ever lose? 
But will you rise? I wish you 
would be at the polling-place to 
shake hands with your voters as they 
come up. By four o'clock you will 
be released, and the election won.” 

“The election! How! — what!” 
said Egerton, recovering himself. ‘I 
recollect now. Yes—I accept this 
last kindness from you. I always 
said I would die in harness. Public 
life—I have no other. Ah, I dream 
again! Oh, Harley !—my son—my 
son !” 

“You shall see him after four 
o'clock. You will be proud of each 
other. But make haste and dress. 
Shall I ring the bell for your ser- 
vant?” 

“Do,” said Egerton briefly, and 
sinking back. Harley quitted the 
room, and joined Randal and some of 
the more important members of the 
Blue Committee, who were already 
hurrying over their breakfast. 

All were anxious and nervous ex- 
cept Harley, who dipped his dry 
toast into his coffee, according to his 
ordinary abstemious Italian habit, 
with serene composure. Randal in 
vain tried for an equal tranquillity. 
But though sure of his election, there 
would necessarily follow a scene try- 
ing to the nerve of his hypocrisy. 
He would have to affect profound 
chagrin in the midst of vile joy ; have 
to act the part of decorous high-mind- 
ed sorrow, that by some untoward 
chance—some unaccountable cross- 
splitting, Randal Leslie’s gain should 
be Audley Egerton’s loss. Besides, 
he was flurried in the expectation of 
seeing the Squire, and of appropriat- 
ing the money which was to secure the 
dearest object of his ambition. Break- 
fast was soon despatched. The com- 
mittee-men, bustling for their hats, 
and looking at their watches, gave 
the signal for departure; yet no 
Squire Hazeldean had made his 
appearance. Harley, stepping from 
the window upon the terrace, beckon- 
ed to Randal, who took his hat and 
followed. 

“Mr Leslie,” said Harley, leaning 
against the balustrade, and carelessly 
patting Nero’s rough, honest head, 
“you remember that you were good 
enough to volunteer to me the expla- 
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nation of certain circumstances in 
connection with the Count di Pes- 
chiera, which you gave to the Duke 
di Serrano; and I replied that my 


thoughts were at present engaged on 


the election, but as soon as that was 
over, I should be very willing to listen 
to any communications affecting your- 
self and my old friend the Duke with 
which you might be pleased to favour 
me 


This address took Randal by sur- 
prise, and did not tend to calm his 
nerves. However, he replied readily. 

“Upon that, as upon any other 
matter that may influence the judg- 
ment you form of me, I shall be but 
too eager to remove a single doubt 
that, in your eyes, can rest upon 
my honour.” 

“You speak exceedingly well, Mr 
Leslie; no man can express himself 
more handsomely ; and I will claim 
your promise with the less scruple, 
because the Duke is powerfully affect- 
ed by the reluctance of his daughter 
to ratify the engagement that binds 
his honour, in case your own is in- 
disputably cleared. I may boast of 
some influence over the young lady, 
since I assisted to save her from the 
infamous plot of Peschiera; and the 
Duke urges me to receive your expla- 
nation, in the belief that, if it satisfy 
me, as it has satisfied him, I may con- 
ciliate his child in favour of the ad- 
dresses of a suitor who would have 
hazarded his very life against so re- 
doubted a duellist as Peschiera.” 

‘‘ Lord L’Estrange,” replied Ran- 
dal, bowing, ‘‘ I shall indeed owe you 
much if you can remove that reluc- 
tance on the part of my betrothed 
bride, which alone clouds my hap- 
piness, and which would at once put 
an end to my suit, did I not ascribe 
it to an imperfect knowledge of my- 
self, which I shall devote my life 
to improve into confidence and affec- 
tion.” 

‘“‘“No man can speak more hand- 
somely,” reiterated Harley, as if with 
profound admiration ; and indeed he 
did eye Randal as we eye some rare 
curiosity. ‘‘I am happy to inform 
youtoo,” continued L’Estrange, ‘‘that 
if your marriage with the Duke of 
Serrano’s daughter take place—” 

“* Tf!” echoed Randal. 

“I beg pardon for making an 











hypothesis of what you claim the 
right to esteem a certainty—I correct 
my expression: when your marriage 
with that young lady takes place, you 
will at least escape the rock on which 
many young men of ardent affections 
have split at the onset of the grand 
voyage. You will form no imprudent 
connection. In a word, I received 
yesterday a despatch from Vienna, 
which contains the full pardon and 
formal restoration of Alphonso Duke 
di Serrano. And I may add, that 
the Austrian government (sometimes 
misunderstood in this country) is 
bound by the laws it administers, 
and can in no way dictate to the 
Duke, once restored, as to the choice 
of his son-in-law, or as to the heritage 
that may devolve on his child.” 

“And does the Duke yet know 
of his recall?” exclaimed Randal, his 
cheek flushed and his eyes sparkling. 

“No. I reserve that good news, 
with other matters, till after the elec- 
tion is over. But Egerton keeps us 
waiting sadly. Ah, here comes his 
valet.” 

Audley’s servant approached. ‘* Mr 
Egerton feels himself rather more 
poorly than usual, my lord; he begs 
you will excuse his going with you 
into the town at present. He will 
come later, if his presence is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

‘“‘No. Pray tell him to rest and 
nurse himself.. I should have liked 
him to witness his own triumph—that 
is all. Say I will represent him at 
the polling place. Gentlemen, are 
you ready? We will go on.” 

The polling booth was erected in 
the centre of the market-place. The 
voting had already commenced ; and 
Mr Avenel and Leonard were already 
at their posts, in order to salute and 
thank the voters in their cause who 
passed beforethem. Randal and L’Es- 
trange entered the booth amidst loud 
hurrahs, and to the national air of ‘‘ See 
the Conquering Hero comes.” The 
voters defiled in quick succession. 
Those who voted entirely according to 
principle or colour — which came to 
much the same thing—and were there- 
fore above what is termed ‘* manage- 
ment,” flocked in first, voting straight- 
forwardly for both Blues or both Yel- 
lows. At the end of the first half-hour, 
the Yellows were about ten ahead of 
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the Blues. Then sundry split votes 
began to perplex conjecture of the re- 
sult; and Randal, at the end of the first 
hour, had fifteen majority over Audley 
Egerton, two over Dick Avenel— 
Leonard Fairfield heading the poll by 
five. Randal owed his place in the 
lists to the voters that Harley’s per- 
sonal efforts had procured for him; 
and he was well pleased to see that 
Lord L’Estrange had not withdrawn 
from him a single promise so obtained. 
This augured well for Harley’s ready 
belief in his appointed ‘“ explana- 
tions.” In short, the whole election 
seemed going just as he had calcu- 
lated. But by twelve o’clock there 
were some changes in the relative 
position of the candidates. Dick 
Avenel had gradually gained ground 
—passing Randal, passing even Leo- 
nard. He stood at the head of the 
poll by a majority of ten. Randal 
came next. Audley was twenty be- 
hind Randal, and Leonard four behind 
Audley. 

More than half the constituency 
had polled, but none of the committee 
on either side, nor one of the redoubt- 
ed corps of a Hundred and Fifty. 

The poll now slackened sensibly. 
Randal, looking round, and longing 
for an opportunity to ask Dick whe- 
ther he really meant to stand himself 
instead of his nephew, saw that Har- 
ley had disappeared ; and presently 
a note was brought to him requesting 
his presence in the Committee-Room. 
Thither he hastened. 

As he forced his way through the 
bystanders in the lobby, towards the 
threshold of the room, Levy caught 
hold of him, and whispered—‘ They 
begin to fear for Egerton. They 
want a compromise in order to secure 
him. They wiil propose to you to 
resign, if Avenel will withdraw Leo- 
nard. Don’t be entrapped. L’Es- 
trange may put the question to you; 
but—a word in your ear—he would* 
be glad enough to throw over Egerton. 
Rely upon this, and stand firm.” 

Randal made no answer, but, the 
crowd giving way for him, entered 
the room. Levy followed. The doors 
were instantly closed. All the Blue 
Committee were assembled. They 
looked heated, anxious, eager. Lord 
L’Estrange, alone calm and cool, stood 
at the head of the long table. Despite 
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his composure, Harley’s brow was 
thoughtful. ‘Yes, I will give this 
young man,” said he to himself, “ the 
fair occasion to prove gratitude to his 
benefactor; and if he here acquit him- 
self, I will spare him at least public 
exposure of his deceit to others. So 
young, he must have some good in 
him—at least towards the man to 
whom he owes all.” 

“Mr Leslie,” said L’Estrange, 
aloud, “‘ you see the state of the 
poll. Our Committee believe that, 
if you continue to stand, Egerton 
must be beaten. They fear that, 
Leonard Fairfield having little chance, 
the Yellows will not waste their se- 
cond votes on him, but will transfer 
them to you, in order to keep out 
Egerton. If you retire, Egerton will 
be safe. There is reason to suppose 
that Leonard would, in that case, also 
be withdrawn.” 

“You can hope and fear nothing 
more from Egerton,” whispered Levy. 
“ He is utterly ruined; and, if he 
lose, will sleep in a prison. The 
bailiffs are waiting for him.” 

Randal was still silent, and at that 
silence an indignant murmur ran 
through the more influential members 
of the Committee. For, though Aud- 
ley was not personally very popular, 
still a candidate so eminent was ne- 
cessarily their first object, and they 
would seem very small to the Yellows 
if their great man was defeated by 
the very candidate introduced to aid 
him—a youth unknown. Vanity and 
patriotism both swelled that murmur. 
“You see, young sir,” cried a rich 
blunt master-butcher, “‘ that it was 
an honourable understanding that 
Mr Egerton was to be safe. You had 
no claim on us, except as fighting 
second to him. And we are all as- 
tonished that you don’t say at once, 
‘ Save Egerton, of course.’ Excuse 
my freedom, sir. No time for pala- 
ver.” 

“Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, 
turning mildly from the butcher, ‘“‘ do 
you, as the first here in rank and in- 
fluence, and as Mr Egerton’s especial 
friend, call upon me to sacrifice my 
election, and what appear to be the 
inclinations of the majority of the 
constituents, in order to obtain what 
is, after all, a doubtful chance of re- 
turning Mr Egerton in my room?” 
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**T do not call upon you, Mr Leslie. 
It is a matter of feeling or of honour, 
which a gentleman can very well de- 
cide for himself.” 

‘‘ Was any such compact made be- 
tween your lordship and myself, 
when you first gave me your interest 
and canvassed for me in person?” 

“Certainly not. Gentlemen, be 
silent. No such compact was men- 
tioned by me.” 

“Neither was it by Mr Egerton. 
Whatever might be the understand- 
ing spoken of by the respected elector 
who addressed me, I was no party to 
it. I am persuaded that Mr Egerton 
is the last person who would wish to 
owe his election to a trick upon the 
electors in the midst of the polling, 
and to what the world would consi- 
der a very unhandsome treatment 
of myself, upon whom all the toil of 
the canvass has devolved.” 

Again the murmur rose ; but Ran- 
dal had an air so determined, that it 
quelled resentment, and obtained a 
continued, though most chilling and 
half-contemptuous hearing. 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” resumed Randal, 
“T would at once retire were I not 
under the firm persuasion that I shall 
convince all present, who now seem 
to condemn me, that I act precisely 
according to Mr Egerton’s own pri- 
vate inclinations. That gentleman, 
in fact, has never been amongst you 
—has not canvassed in person—has 
taken no trouble, beyond a speech, 
that was evidently meant to be but 
a general defence of his past political 
career. What does thismean? Sim- 
ply that his standing has been merely 
a form, to comply with the wish of 
his party, against his own desire.” 

The committee-men looked at each 
other amazed and doubtful. Randal 
saw he had gained an advantage; he 
pursued it with a tact and ability 
which showed that, in spite of his 
mere oratorical deficiencies, he had in 
him the elements of a dexterous de- 
bater. “I will be plain with you, 
gentlemen. My character, my desire 
to stand well with you all, oblige me 
to be so. Mr Egerton does not wish 


to come into Parliament at present. 
His health is much broken ; his pri- 
vate affairs need all his time and at- 
tention. I am, I may say, as a son 
to him. He is most anxious for my 
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success; Lord L’Estrange told me 
but last night, very truly, ‘more 
anxious for my success than his own.’ 
Nothing could please him more than 
to think I were serving in Parliament, 
however humbly, those great interests 
which neither health nor leisure will, 
in this momentous crisis, allow him- 
self to defend with his wonted energy. 
Later, indeed, no doubt he will seek 
return to an arena in which he is so 
distinguished ; and when the popular 
excitement, which produces the po- 
pular injustice of the day, is over, 
what constituency will not be proud 
to return such a man? In support 
and proof of what I have thus said, I 
now appeal to Mr Egerton’s own 
agent—a gentleman who, in spite of 
his vast fortune and the rank he holds 
in society, has consented to act gra- 
tuitously on behalf of that great 
statesman. I ask you, then, respect- 
fully, Baron Levy—Is not Mr Eger- 
ton’s health much broken, and in need 
of rest?” 

“Tt is,” said Levy. 

“ And do not his affairs necessitate 
his serious and undivided attention?” 

“They do, indeed,” quoth the 
Baron. ‘Gentlemen, I have nothing 
' to urge in behalf of my distinguished 
friend as against the statement of his 
adopted son, Mr Leslie.” 

“Then all I can say,” cried the 
butcher, striking his huge fist on the 
table, ‘‘ is, that Mr Egerton has be- 
haved d——d unhandsome to us, and 
we shall be the laughing- stock of the 
borough.” 

“‘ Softly, softly,” said Harley. 
‘“‘ There is a knock at the door behind. 
Excuse me.” 

Harley quitted the room, but only 
for a minute or two. On his return 
he addressed himself to Randal. 

“ Are we then to understand, Mr 
Leslie, that your intention is not to 
resign ?” 

“* Unless your lordship actually 
urge me to the contrary, I should say, 
‘ Let the election go on, and all take 
our chance.’ That seems to me the 
fair, manly, ENGLisH (great emphasis 
on the last adjective) honourable 
course.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Harley; “ ‘ let 
all take their chance.’ Mr Leslie, we 
will no longer detain you. Go back 
to the polling place—one of the can- 
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didates should be present ; and you, 
Baron Levy, be good enough to go 
also, and return thanks to those who 
may yet vote for Mr Egerton.” 

Levy bowed, and went out arm in 
arm with Randal. 

‘** Capital, capital,” said the Baron. 
‘“* You have a wonderful head.” 

“I did not like L’Estrange’s look, 
nevertheless. But he can’t hurt me 
now ; the votes he got for me instead 
of for Egerton have already polled. 
The Committee, indeed, may refuse 
to vote for me; but then there is 
Avenel’s body of reserve. Yes, the 
election is virtually over. When we 
get back, Hazeldean will have arrived 
with the money for the purchase of my 
ancestral property ;—Dr Riccabocca 
is already restored to the estates and 
titles of Serrano ;—what do I care 
farther for Lord L’Estrange? Still, 
I did not like his look.” 

“Pooh, you have done just what 
he wished. I am forbidden to say 
more. Here we are at the booth. A 
new placard since we left. How are 
the numbers? Avenel forty ahead 
of you; you thirty above Egerton; 
and Leonard Fairfield still last on the 
poll, But where are Avenel and 
Fairfield ? ” 

Both those candidates had disap- 
peared, perhaps gone to their own 
Committee-Room. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the doors 
had closed on Randal and the Baron, 
in the midst of the angry hubbub suc- 
ceeding to their departure, Lord L’Es- 
trange sprang upon the table. The 
action and his look stiiled every 
sound. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, it is in our hands to 
return one of our candidates, and to 
make our own choice between the 
two. You have heard Mr Leslie and 
Baron Levy. To their statement I 
make but this reply—Mr Egerton is 
needed by the country ; and whatever 
his health or his affairs, he is ready 
to respond to that call. If he has not 
canvassed—if he does not appear be- 
fore you at this moment, the services 
of more than twenty years plead for 
him in his stead. Which, then, of the 
two candidates do you choose as your 
member—a renowned statesman, or 
a beardless boy? Both have ambi- 
tion and ability ;—the one has identi- 
fied those qualities with the history 
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of a country, and (as it is now 
alleged to his prejudice) with a devo- 
tion that has broken a vigorous frame 
and injured a princely fortune. The 
other evinces his ambition by inviting 
you to prefer him to his benefactor ; 
and proves his ability by the excuses 
he makes for ingratitude. Choose 
between the two—an Egertcn or a 
Leslie.” 

** Egerton for ever!” cried all the 
assembly, as with a single voice, 
followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

** But,” said a grave and prudent 
Committee-man, ‘have we really the 
choice ?—does not that rest with the 
Yellows? Is not your lordship too 
sanguine? ” 

** Open that door behind ; a depu- 
tation from our opponents waits in the 
room on the other side the passage. 
Admit them.” 

The Committee were hushed in 
breathless silence while Harley’s 
order was obeyed. And soon, to 
their great surprise, Leonard Fair- 
field himself, attended by six of the 
principal members of the Yellow 
party, entered the room. 

Lorp L’Estrance.—' You have 


a proposition to make to us, Mr Fair- 
field, on behalf of yourself and Mr 
Avenel, and with the approval of 
your committee? ” 

LEONARD, (advancing to the table.) 


—‘*T have. We are convinced that 
neither party can carry both its 
candidates. Mr Avenel is safe. The 
only question is, which of the two 
candidates on your side it best be- 
comes the honour of this constituency 
to select. My resignation, which I 
am about to tender, will free suffi- 
cient votes to give the triumph either 
to Mr Egerton or to Mr Leslie.” 

‘* Egerton for ever!” cried once 
more the excited Blues. 

“* Yes—Egerton for ever!” said 
Leonard, with a glow upon his cheek. 
“We may differ from his politics, 
but who can tell us those of Mr 
Leslie? We may differ from the 
politician, but who would not feel 
proud of the senator? A great and 
incalculable advantage is bestowed 
on that constituency which returns 
to Parliament a distinguished man. 
His distinction ennobles the place he 
represents—it sustains public spirit— 
it augments the manly interest in all 
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that affects the nation. Every time 
his voice hushes the assembled Par- 
liament, it reminds us of our common 
country; and even the discussion 
amongst his constituents which his 
voice provokes—clears their per- 
ceptions of the public interest, and 
enlightens themselves, from the intel- 
lect which commands their interest 
and compels their attention. Egerton, 
then, for ever! If our party must 
subscribe to the return of one oppo- 
nent, let all unite to select the 
worthiest. My Lord L’Estrange, 
when I quit this room, it will be to 
announce my resignation, and to 
solicit those who have promised me 
their votes to transfer them to Mr 
Audley Egerton.” 

Amidst the uproarious huzzas which 
followed this speech, Leonard drew 
near to Harley: ‘‘ My lord, I have 
obeyed your wishes, as conveyed to 
me by my uncle, who is engaged at 
this moment elsewhere in carrying 
them into effect.” 

*¢ Leonard,” said Harley, in the 


_ same under-tone, ** you have evinced 


to Audley Egerton what you aione 
could do—the triumph over a per- 
fidious dependent—the continuance 
of the sole career in which he has 
hitherto found the solace or the zest 
of life. He must thank you with his 
own lips. Come to the Park after 
the close of the poll. There and then 
shall the explanations yet needful 
to both be given and received.” 

Here Harley bowed to the assembly 
and raised his voice: ‘* Gentlemen, 
yesterday, at the nomination of the 
candidates, I uttered remarks that 
have justly pained Mr Fairfield. In 
your presence I wholly retract and 
frankly apologise for them, In your 
presence I entreat his forgiveness, 
and say, that if he will accord me his 
friendship, I will place him in my 
esteem and affection side by side 
with the statesman whom he has 
given to his country.” 

Leonard grasped the hand ex- 
tended to him with both his own, 
and then, overcome by his emotions, 
hurried from the room; while Blues 
and Yellows exchanged greetings, 
rejoiced in the compromise that 
would dispel all party. irritation, 
secure the peace of the borough, and 
allow quiet men, who had detested 
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each other the day before, and vowed 
reciprocal injuries to trade and 
custom, the indulgence of all amiable 
and fraternal feelings—until the next 
general election. 

In the meanwhile the polling had 
gone on slowly as before, still to the 
advantage of Randal. ‘ Not two- 
thirds of the constituency will poll,” 
murmured Levy, looking at his 
watch. ‘* The thing is decided. Aha, 
Audley Egerton! you who once tor- 
tured me with the unspeakable jea- 
lousy that bequeathes such implacable 
hate—you who scorned my society 
and called me * scoundrel ’—disdain- 
ful of the very power your folly placed 
within my hands—aha, your time is 
up !—and the spirit that administered 
to your own destruction strides within 
the circle to seize its prey.” 

** You shall have my first frank, 
Levy,” said Randal, ‘ to enclose 
your letter to Mr Thornhill’s solicitor. 
This affair of the election is over; 
we must now look to what else rests 
on our hands.” 

‘¢ What the devil is that placard ?” 
cried Levy, turning pale. 

Randal looked, and, right up the 
market-place, followed by an im- 
“mense throng, moved, high over the 
heads of all, a Yellow Board, that 
seemed marching through the air, 
comet-like :— 

Two o'clock, p.m. 

RESIGNATION OF FAIRFIELD! 


YELLOWS! 
VOTE FOR 


AVENEL AND EGERTON! 
(Signed) TIMOTHY ALLJACK. 
Yellow Commitiee-Room. 


‘“‘ What infernal treachery is this?” 
cried Randal, livid with honest indig- 
nation. 

‘Wait a moment; there is 
Avenel!” exclaimed Levy; and at 
the head of another procession that 
emerged from the obscurer lanes 
of the town, walked with grave 
majesty the surviving Yellow candi- 
date. Dick disappeared for a moment 
within a grocer’s shop in the broadest 
part of the place, and then cul- 
minated, at the height of a balcony 
on the first story, just above an 
enormous yellow canister, signifi- 
cant of the profession and the politics 
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of the householder. No sooner did 
Dick, hat in hand, appear on this 
rostrum, than the two processions 
halted below, bands ceased, flags 
drooped round their staves, crowds 
rushed within hearing, and even the 
poll-clerks sprang from the booth. 
Randal and Levy themselves pressed 
into the throng. Dick on the bal- 
cony was the Deus ex Machina. 

‘* Freemen and electors!” said Dick, 
with his most sonorous accents — 
‘“‘ finding that the public opinion of 
this independent and enlightened 
constituency is so evenly divided, 
that only one Yellow candidate can 
be returned, and only one Blue has 
a chance, it was my intention last 
night to retire from the contest, and 
thus put an end to all bickerings and 
ill blood—(Hold your tongues there, 
can’t you!)—I say honestly, I should 
have preferred the return of my 
distinguished and talented young 
nephew—honourable relation—to my 
own; but he would not hear of it; 
and talked all our Committee into 
the erroneous but high-minded no- 
tion, that the town would cry shame 
if the nephew rode into Parliament 
by breaking the back of the uncle.” 
(Loud cheers from the mob, and 
partial cries of ‘“* We'll have you 
both !”’) 

‘You'll do no such thing, and you 
know it; hold your jaw,” resumed 
Dick, with imperious good-humour. 
“ Let me go on, can’t you?—time 
presses. In a word, my nephew re- 
solved to retire, if, at two o’clock this 
day, there was no chance of returning 
both of us; and there is none. Now, 
then, the next thing for the Yellows, 
who have not yet voted, is to consider 
how they will give their second votes. 
If I had been the man to retire, why, 
for certain reasons, I should have re- 
commended them to split with Leslie 
—a clever chap, and pretty consider- 
able sharp.” 

*‘ Hear, hear, hear!” cried the Baron 
lustily. 

** But I'm bound to say that my 
nephew has an opinion of his own—as 
an independent Britisher, let him be 
twice your nephew, ought to have; ~ 
and his opinion goes the other way, 
and so does that of our Committee.” 

** Sold!” cried the Baron, and some 
of the crowd shook their heads, and 
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looked grave—especially those sus- 
pected of a wish to be bought. 

“ Sold !—Pretty fellow you with the 
nosegay in your button-hole to talk of 
selling! You who wanted to sell your 
own client—and you knowit. (Levy 
recoiled.) Why, gentlemen, that’s 
Levy the Jew who talks of selling! 
And if he asperses the character of 
this constituency, I stand here to de- 
fend it :—And there stands the parish 
pump, with a handle for the arm of 
Honesty, and a spout for the lips of 
Falsehood!” 

At the close of this magniloquent 
period, borrowed, no doubt, from 
some great American orator, Baron 
Levy involuntarily retreated towards 
the shelter of the polling booth, fol- 
lowed by some frowning Yellows with 
very menacing gestures. 

‘‘ But the calumniator sneaks away ; 
leave him to the reproach of his con- 
science,” resumed Dick, with gene- 
rous magnanimity. 

“*So_p !—(the word rang through 
the place like the blast of a trumpet) 
—Sold! No, believe me, not a man 
who votes for Egerton instead of Fair- 
field will, so far as 1am concerned, be 
a penny the better—(chilling silence) 
—or (with a scarce perceiyable wink 
towards the anxious faces of the Hun- 
dred and Fifty who filled the back- 
ground) or a penny the worse. (Loud 
cheers from the Hundred and Fifty, 
and cries of ‘noble!’) I don’t like the 
politics of Mr Egerton. But I am not 
enly a politician—IamaMman! The 
arguments of our respected Commit- 
tee—persons in business, tender hus- 
bands, and devoted fathers — have 
weight with me. I myself am a hus- 
_ band and a father. If a needless con- 
test be prolonged to the last, with all 
the irritations it engenders, who suf- 
fer?—why, the tradesman and the 
operative. Partiality, loss of custom, 
tyrannical demands for house rent, 
notices to quit—in a word, the 
screw |” 

‘** Hear, hear!” and ‘ Give us the 
Ballot !” 

“The Ballot—with all my heart, 
if I had it about me! And if we had 
the Ballot, I should like to see a man 
dare to vote Blue. (Lond cheers from 
the Yellows.) But, as we have not 
got it, we must think of our families. 
And I may add, that though Mr Eger- 
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ton may come again into office, yet 
(added Dick, solemnly) I will do my 
best as his colleague to keep him 
straight ; and your own enlighten- 
ment (for the schoolmaster is abroad) 
will show him that no minister can 
brave public opinion, nor quarrel with 
his own bread and butter. (Much 
cheering.) In these times the aristo- 
cracy must endear themselves to the 
middle and working class; and a 
member in office has much to give 
away in the Stamps and Excise, in 
the Customs, the Post Office, and 
other State departments in this rotten 
old—I mean this magnificent em- 
pire—by which he can benefit his 
constituents, and reconcile the prero- 
gatives of aristocracy with the claims 
of the people—more especially in this 
case, the people of the Borough of 
Lansmere.” (Hear, hear.) 

*‘ And therefore, sacrificing party in- 
clinations (since it seems that I can 
in no way promote them) on the Altar 
of General Good Feeling, I cannot op- 
pose the resignation of my nephew— 
honourable relation—nor blind my 
eyes to the advantages that may result 
toa borough so important to the nation 
at large, if the electors think fit to 
choose my right honourable broth— 
I mean the right honourable Blue can- 
didate—as my brother colleague. Not 
that I presume to dictate, or express 
a wish One way or the other—only, 
as a Family Man, I say to you, Elec- 
tors and Freeman, having served your 
country in returning me, you: have 
nobly won the right to think of the 
little ones at home.” 

Dick put his hand to his heart, 
bowed gracefully, and retired from 
the balcony amidst unanimous ap- 
plause. 

In three minutes more, Dick had 
resumed his place in the booth in his 
quality of candidate. A rush of Yel- 
low electors poured in, hot and fast. 
Up came Emanuel Trout, and, in a 
firm voice, recorded his vote—‘* Ave- 
nel.and Egerton.” Every man of the 
Hundred and Fifty so polled. To each 
question, ‘‘ Whom do you vote for?” 
* Avenel and Egerton” knelled on 
the ears of Randal Leslie with ‘‘ dam- 
nable iteration.” The young man 
folded his arms across his breast in 
dogged despair. Levy had to shake 
hands for Mr Egerton, with a rapidity 
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that took away his breath. He long- 
ed to slink away—longed to get at 
L’Estrange, whom he supposed would 
be as wroth at this turn in the wheel 
of fortune as himself. But how, as 
Egerton’s representative, escape from 
the continuous gripes of those horny 
hands? Besides, there stood the pa- 
rish pump, right in face of the booth, 
and some huge truculent-looking Yel- 
lows loitered round it, as if ready to 
pounce on him the instant he quitted 
his present sanctuary. Suddenly the 
crowd round the booth receded—Lord 
L’Estrange’s carriage drove up to the 
spot, and Harley, stepping from it, 
assisted out of the vehicle an old grey- 
haired, paralytic man. The old man 
stared round him, and nodded smil- 
ingly to the mob. “I’m here—I’m 
come; I’m but a poor creature, but 
I’m a good Blue to the last!” 

* Old John Avenel—fine old John!” 
cried many a voice. 

And John Avenel, still leaning on 
Harley’s arm, tottered into the booth, 
and plumped for “‘ Egerton.” 

‘‘ Shake hands, father,” said Dick, 
bending forward, ‘‘ though you'll not 
vote for me.” 


““IT was a Blue before you were 
born,” answered the old man, tremn- 


lously. ‘* But I wish you success all 
the same, and God bless you, my boy.” 

Even the poll-clerks were touched ; 
and when Dick, leaving his place, was 
seen by the crowd assisting Lord 
L’Estrange to place poor John again 
in the carriage—that picture of family 
love in the midst of political diffe- 
rence—of the prosperous, wealthy, 
energetic son, who, as a boy, had 
played at marbles in the very kennel, 
and who had risen in life by his own 
exertions, and was now virtually M.P. 
for his native town—tending on the 
broken-down aged father, whom even 
the interests of a son he was so proud 
of could not win from the colours 
which he associated with truth and 
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rectitude—had such an effect upon the 
rudest of the mob there present, that 
you might have heard a pin fall—till 
the carriage drove away back toJohn’s 
humble home, and then there rose 
such a tempest of huzzas! John Ave- 
nel’s vote for Egerton gave another 
turn to the vicissitudes of that memo- 
rable election. As yet Avenel was 
ahead of Audley; but a plumper in 
favour of Egerton from Avenel’s own 
father, set an example and gave an 
excuse to many a Blue who had not 
yet voted, and could not prevail on 
himself to split his vote between Dick 
and Audley; and, therefore, several 
leading tradesmen, who, seeing that 
Egerton was safe, had previously re- 
solved not to vote at all, came up in 
the last hour, plumped for Egerton, 
and carried him to the head of the 
poll; so that poor John, whose vote, 
involving that of Mark Fairfield, had 
secured the first opening in public life 
to the young ambition of the unknown 
son-in-law, still contributed to con- 
nect with success and triumph, but 
also with sorrow, and, it may be, with 
death, the names of the high-born 
Egerton and the humble Avenel. 

The great town-clock strikes the 
hour of four; the returning officer de- 
clares the poll closed; the formal 
announcement of the result will be 
made later. But all the town knows 
that Audley Egerton and Richard 
Avenel are the members for Lans- 
mere. And flags stream, and drums 
beat, and men shake each other by 
the hand heartily; and there is talk 
of the chairing to-morrow; and the 
public-houses are crowded ; and there 
is an indistinct hubbub in street and 
alley, with sudden bursts of uproarious 
shouting ; and the clouds to the west 
look red and lurid round the sun, 
which has gone down behind the - 
church tower—behind the yew ‘trees 
that overshadow the quiet grave of 
Nora Avenel. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Amidst the darkening shadows of 
twilight, Randal Leslie walked through 
Lansmere Park towards the house. 
He had slunk away before the poll 
was closed—crept through by-lanes, 
and plunged amidst the leafless copses 


of the Earl’s stately pasture-grounds. 
Amidst the bewilderment of his 
thoughts—at a loss to conjecture how 
this strange mischance had befallen 
him—inclined to ascribe it to Leo- 
nard’s influence over Avenel — but 
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suspecting Harley, and half doubtful 
of Baron Levy, he sought to ascertain 
what fault of judgment he himself had 
committed—what wile he had forgot- 
ten—what thread in his web had he 
left ragged and incomplete. He could 
discover none. His ability seemed to 
him unimpeachable—éotus, teres, at- 
que rotundus. And then there came 
across his breast a sharp pang— 
sharper than that of baffled ambition 
—the feeling that he had been de- 
ceived and bubbled, and betrayed. 
For so vital a necessity to all living 
men is TRUTH, that the vilest traitor 
feels amazed ani wronged—feels the 
pillars of the world shaken, when 
treason recoils on himself. ‘ That 
Richard Avenel, whom I trusted, could 
so deceive me!” murmured Randal, 
and his lip quivered. 

He was still in the midst of the 
park, when a man with a yellow 
cockade in his hat, and running fast 
from the direction of the town, over- 
took him with a letter, on delivering 
which, the messenger, waiting for no 
answer, hastened back the way he 
hadcome. Randal recognised Avenel’s 
hand on the address—broke the seal, 
and read as follows:— 


(‘* Private and Confidential.) 

‘ Dear Lestiz,—Don’t be down- 
hearted—you will know to-night or 
to-morrow why I have had cause to 
alter my opinion as to the Right 
Honourable ; and you will see that 
I could not, as a Family Man, act 
otherwise than I have done. Though 
I have not broken my word to you— 
for you remember that all the help 
I promised was dependent on my 
own resignation, and would go for 
nothing if Leonard resigned instead— 
yet I feel you must think yourself 
rather bamboozled. ButI have been 
obliged to sacrifice you, from a sense 
of Family Duty, as you will soon 
acknowledge. My own nephew is 
sacrificed also; and I have sacrificed 
my own concerns, which require the 
whole man of me for the next year or 
two at Screwstown. So we are all in 
the same boat, though you may think 
you are set adrift by yourself. But I 
don’t mean to-stay in Parliament. I 
shall take the Chiltern Hundreds, 
pretty considerable soon. And if you 
keep well with the Blues, I'll do my 
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best with the Yellows to let you walk 
over the course in my stead. For I 
don’t think Leonard will want to 
stand again. And so a word to the 
wise—and you may yet be member 
for Lansmere.—R. A.” 


In this letter, Randal, despite all 
his acuteness, could not detect the 
honest compunction of the writer. He 
could at first only look at the worst 
side of human nature, and fancy that 
it was a paltry attempt to stifle his 
just anger and insure his discretion. 
But on second thoughts, it struck him 
that Dick might very naturally be 
glad to be released to his mill, and 
get a quid pro quo out of Randal, 
under the comprehensive title—“ re- 
payment of expenses.” Perhaps Dick 
was not sorry to wait until Randal’s 
marriage gave him the means to make 
the repayment. Nay, perhaps Randal 
had been thrown over for the present, 
in order to wring from him better 
terms in a single election. Thus rea- 
soning, he took comfort from his 
belief in the mercenary motives of 
another. True, it might be but a short 
disappointment. Before the next Par- 
liament was a month old, he might 
yet take his seat in it as member for 
Lansmere. But all would depend on 
his marriage with the heiress; he 
must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to 
knit and gather up all his thought, 
courage, and presence of mind. How 
he shrunk from return to Lansmere 
House—from facing Egerton, Harley 
—all. But there was no choice. He 
would have to make it up with the 
Biues—to defend the course he had 
adopted in the Committee-Room. 
There, no doubt, was Squire Hazel- 
dean awaiting him with the purchase- 
money for the lands of Rood—there 
was the Duke di Serrano restored to 
wealth and honour —there was his 
promised bride, the great heiress, on 
whom depended all that could raise 
the needy gentleman into wealth and 
position. Gradually, with the elastic 
temper that is essential to a systema- 
tic schemer, Randal Leslie plucked 
himself from the pain of brooding 
over a plot that was defeated, to pre- 
pare himself for consummating those 
that yet seemed so near success. 
After all, should he fail in regaining 
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Egerton’s favour, Egerton was of use 
nomore. He might rear his head, and 
face out what some might call “ in- 
gratitude,” provided he could but 
satisfy the Blue Committee. Dull 
dogs, how could he fail to do that! 
He could easily talk over the Machia- 
vellian sage. He should have small 
difficulty in explaining all to the con- 
tent of Audley’s distant brother, the 
Squire. Harley alone—but Levy had 
80 positively assured him that Harley 
was not sincerely anxious for Egerton ; 
and as to the more important explan- 
ation relative to Peschiera, surely 
what had satisfied Violante’s father, 
ought to satisfy a man who had no 
peculiar right to demand explanations 
at all; and if these explanations did 
not satisfy, the onus to disprove 
them must rest with Harley; and 
who or what could contradict Ran- 
dal’s plausible assertions—assertions, 
in support of which he himself could 
summon a witness, in Baron Levy ? 
Thus nerving himself to all that 
could task his powers, Randal Leslie 
crossed the threshold of Lansmere 
House, and in the hall he found the 
Baron awaiting him. 

Lrevy.— I can’t account for what 
has gone so cross in this confounded 
election. It is L’Estrange that puz- 
zles me; but I know that he hates 
Egerton. I know that he will prove 
that hate by one mode of revenge, if 
he has lost it in another. But it is 
well, Randal, that you are secure of 
Hazeldean’s money and the rich 
heiress’s hand; otherwise—” 

“ Otherwise, what ?” 

* T should wash my hands of you, 
mon cher; for in spite of all your 
cleverness, and all I have tried to do 
for you, somehow or other I begin 
to suspect that your talents will never 
secure your fortune. A carpenter’s 
son beats you in public speaking, and 
a vulgar mill-owner tricks you in pri- 
vate negotiation. Decidedly, as yet, 
Randal Leslie, you are—a failure. 
And, as you so admirably said, ‘a man 
from whom we have nothing to hope 
or fear, we must blot out of the map 
of the future.’ ” 

Randal’s answer was cut short by 
the appearance of the groom of the 
chambers. 

‘My lord is in the saloon, and 
requests you and Mr Leslie will do 
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him the honour to join him there.” 
The two gentlemen followed the ser- 
vant up the broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room 
of the suite of apartments. From its 
size, it was rarely used save on state 
occasions. It had the chilly and 
formal aspect of rooms reserved for 
ceremony. 

Riccabocca, Violante, Helen, Mr 
Dale, Squire Hazeldean, and Lord 
L’Estrange were grouped together by 
the cold Florentine marble table, not 
littered with books and female work, 
and the endearing signs of habitation, 
that give a living smile to the face of 
home ; nothing thereon save a great 
silver candelabrum, that scarce lighted 
the spacious room, and brought out 
the portraits on the walls as a part of 
the assembly, looking, as portraits do 
look, with searching curious eyes upon 
every eye that turns to them. 

But as soon as Randal entered, the 
Squire detached himself from the 
group, and, coming to the defeated 
candidate, shook hands with him 
heartily. 

‘¢ Cheer up, my boy, ’tis no shame 
to be beaten. Lord L’Estrange says 
you did your best to win, and man 
can dono more. And I’m glad, Les- 
lie, that we don’t meet for our little 
business till the election is over; for 
after annoyance, something pleasant 
is twice as acceptable. I’ve the 
money in my pocket. Hush—and I 
say, my dear, dear boy, I cannot find 
out where Frank is, but it is really all 
off with that foreign woman—eh ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, sir, I hope so. I'll 
talk to you about it when we can be 
alone. We may slip away presently, 
I trust.” 

“Tll tell you a secret scheme of 
mine and Harry’s,” said the Squire, 
in a still lower whisper. ‘‘ We must 
drive that marchioness, or whatever 
she is, out of the boy’s head, and put 
a pretty English girl into it instead. 
That will settle him in life too. And I 
must try and swallow that bitter pill 
of the post-obit. Harry makes worse: 
of it than I do, and is so hard on the 
poor fellow, that I’ve been obliged to 
take his part. I’ve no idea of being 
under petticoat government—it is not 
the way with the Hazeldeans. Well, 
but to come back to the point—whom 
do youthinkI mean by the pretty girl?” 
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“ Miss Sticktorights !” 

“ Zounds, no! -- your own little 
sister, Randal. Sweet pretty face. 
_ Harry liked her from the first, and 
then you'll be Frank’s brother, and 
your sound head and good heart will 
keep him right. And as you are 
going to be married too, (you must 
tell me all about that later,) why, we 
shall have two marriages, perhaps, in 
the family in the same day.” 

Randal’s hand grasped the Squire’s, 
and with an emotion of human grati- 
tude—for we know that, hard to all 
else, he had natural feelings for his 
fallen family ; and his neglected sis- 
ter was the one being on earth whom 
he might almost be said to love. 
With all his intellectual disdain for 
honest simple Frank, he knew no one 
inthe world with whom his young sister 
could be more secure and happy. 
Transferred to the roof, and improved 
by the active kindness, of Mrs Hazel- 
dean—blest in the manly affection of 
one not too refined to censure her own 
deficiencies of education—what more 
could he ask for his sister, as he pic- 
tured her to himself, with her hair 


hanging over her ears, and her mind 
running into seed over some trashy 


novel. But before he could reply, 
Violante’s father came to add his 
own philosophical consolations to the 
Squire’s downright comfortings. 

** Who could ever count on popular 
caprice? The wise of all ages had de- 
spised it. In that respect, Horace and 
Machiavel wereof the same mind,” &c. 
&c. ‘* But,” said the Duke, with em- 
phatic kindness, ‘‘ perhaps your very 
misfortune here may serve you else- 
where. The female heart is prone 
to pity, and ever eager to comfort. 
Besides, if I am recalled to Italy, you 
will have leisure to come with us, and 
see the land where of all others am- 
bition can be most readily forgotten, 
even (added the Italian with a sigh) 
even by her own sons!” 

Thus addressed by both Hazeldean 
and the Duke, Randal recovered his 
spirits. It was clear that Lord 
L’Estrange had not conveyed to them 
any unfavourable impression of his 
conduct in the Committee - Room. 
While Randal had been thus engaged, 
Levy had made his way to Harley, 
who retreated with the Baron into the 
bay of the great window. 
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“Well, my lord, do you compre- 
hend this conduct on the part of 
Richard Avenel? He secure Egerton’s 
return !—he!” 

‘What so natural, Baron Levy— 
his own brother-in-law? ” 

The Baron started, and turned very 
pale. 

“But how did he know that? I 
never told him. I meant, indeed—” 

“Meant, perhaps, to shame Eger- 
ton’s pride at the last, by publicly 
declaring his marriage with a shop- 
keeper’s daughter. A very good re- 
venge still left to you; but revenge 
for what? A word with you, now, 
Baron, that our acquaintance is about 
to close for ever. You know why I 
have cause for resentment against 
Egerton. I do but suspect yours; 
will you make it clear to me?” 

“* My lord, my lord,” faltered Baron 
Levy, ‘‘I too wooed Nora Avenel as 
my wife; I too had a happier rival in 
the haughty worldling who did not 
appreciate his own felicity ; I too—in 
a word, some women inspire an affec- 
tion that mingles with the entire 
being of a man, and is fused with all 
the currents of his life-blood. Nora 
Avenel was one of those women.” 

Harley was startled. This burst of 
emotion from a man so corrupt and 
cynical, arrested even the scorn he 
felt for the usurer. Levy soon re- 
covered himself. ‘ But our revenge 
is not baffled yet. Egerton, if not 
already in my power, is still in yours. 
His election may save him from ar- 
rest, but the law has other modes of 
public exposure and effectual ruin.” 

‘*For the knave, yes—as I intimated 
to you in your own house—you who 
boast of your love to Nora Avenel, 
and know in your heart that you 
were her destroyer—you who wit- 
nessed her marriage, and yet dared to 
tell her that she was dishonoured !” 

“My lord—I—how could you 
know—I mean, how think that— 
that”—faltered Levy, aghast. 

‘“Nora Avenel has spoken from 
her grave,” replied Harley, solemnly. 
‘* Learn, that wherever man commits 
a crime, Heaven finds a witness !” 

“It is on me, then,” said Levy, 
wrestling against a superstitious thrill 
at his heart-—‘‘on me that you now 
concentre your vengeance; and I 
must meet itasI may. But I have 
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fulfilled my part of our compact. I 
have obeyed you implicitly—and—” 

‘“*T will fulfil my part of our bond, 
and leave you undisturbed in your 
wealth.” ' 

“TI knew I might trust to your 
Lordship’s honour,” exclaimed the 
usurer, in servile glee. 

‘“« And this vile creature nursed the 
same passions as myself; and but 
yesterday we were partners in the 
same purpose, and influenced by the 
same thought,” muttered Harley to 
himself. ‘* Yes,” he said aloud, “I 
dare not, Baron Levy, constitute my- 
self your judge. Pursue your own 
path—all roads meet at last before 
the common tribunal. But you are 
not yet released from our compact ; 
you must do some good in spite of 
yourself. Look yonder, where Ran- 
dal Leslie stands, smiling secure, be- 
tween the two dangers he has raised 
up for himself. And as Randal Les- 
lie himself has invited me to be his 
judge, and you are aware that he 
cited yourself this very day as his 
witness, here I must expose the guilty 
—for here the innocent still live, and 
need defence.” 

Harley turned away, and took his 
place by the table. ‘I have wished,” 
said he, raising his voice, ‘to con- 
nect with the triumph of my earliest 
and dearest friend the happiness of 
others in whose welfare I feel an in- 
terest. To you, Alphonso, Duke of 
Serrano, I now give this despatch, 
received last evening by a special 
messenger from the Prince Von ——, 
announcing your restoration to your 
lands and honours.” 

The Squire stared with open mouth. 


“ Rickeybockey a duke? Why, 
Jemima’s a duchess! Bless me, she 
is actually crying!” And his good 


heart prompted him to run to his 
cousin and cheer her up a bit. 

Violante glanced at Harley, and 
flung herself on her father’s breast. 
Randal involuntarily rose, and moved 
to the Duke’s chair. 

“ And you, Mr Randal Leslie,” 
continued Harley, ‘‘ though you have 
lost your election, see before you 
at this moment such prospects of 
wealth and happiness, that I shall 
only have to offer you congratulations 
to which those that greet Mr Audley 
Egerton would appear lukewarm and 
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insipid, provided you prove that you 
have not forfeited the right to claim 
that promise which the Duke di 
Serrano has accorded to the: suitor of 
his daughter’s hand. Some doubts 
resting on my mind, you have volan- 
teered to dispel them. I have the 
Duke’s permission to address to you 
a few questions, and I now avail my- 
self of your offer to reply to them.” 

‘* Now—and here, my lord?” said 
Randal, glancing round the room, as if 
deprecating the presence of so many 
witnesses. 

“* Now—and here. Nor are those 
present so strange to your explana- 
tions as your question would imply. 
Mr Hazeldean, it so happens that 
much of what I shall say to Mr Les- 
lie concerns your son.” 

Randal’s countenance fell. An un- 
easy tremor now seized him. 

“* My son!—Frank? Oh then, of 
course Randal will speak out. Speak, 
my boy !” 

Randal remained silent. The Duke 
looked at his working face, and drew 
away his chair. 

‘Young man, can you hesitate?” 
said he. “* A doubt is expressed which 
involves yonr honour.” 

‘*S’death!” cried the Squire, also 
gazing on Randal’s cowering eye and 
quivering lip—‘‘ What are you afraid 
of?” 

“* Afraid!” said Randal, forced into 
speech, and with a hollow langh— 
‘“* Afraid?—I? What of? I was 
only wondering what Lord L’Estrange 
could mean.” 

‘“‘T will dispel that wonder at once. 
Mr Hazeldean, your son displeased 
you first by his proposals of marriage 
to the Marchesa di Negra against 
your consent; secondly, by a post-obit 
bond granted to Baron Levy. Did 
you understand from Mr Randal Les- 
lie that he had opposed or favoured 
the said marriage—that he had coun- 
tenanced or blamed the said post- 
obit 2” 

“* Why, of course,” cried the Squire, 
“that he had opposéd both the one 
and the other.” 

“Ts it so, Mr Leslie ?” 

“ My lord—I—I—my affection 
for Frank, and my esteem for his 
respected father—I—I—” (He nerved 
himself, and went on with firm voice.) 
“‘ Of course, I did all I could to dis- 
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suade Frank ; and as to the post-obit, 
I know nothing about it.” 

“So much at present for this mat- 
ter. I pass on to the graver one, that 
affects your engagement with the 
Duke di Serrano’s daughter. I un- 
derstand from you, Duke, that to 
save your daughter from the snares of 
Count di Peschiera, and in the belief 
that Mr Leslie shared in your dread of 
the Count’s designs, you, while in 
exile and in poverty, promised to that 
gentleman your daughter’s hand? 
When the probabilities of restoration 
to your principalities seemed well- 
nigh certain, you confirmed that 
promise on learning from Mr Leslie 
that he had, however ineffectively, 
struggled to preserve your heiress 
from a perfidious snare. Is it not 
so?” 

“Certainly, had I succeeded to a 
throne, I could not recall the promise 
that I had given in penury and banish- 
ment—lI could not refuse to him who 
would have sacrificed worldly ambi- 
tion in wedding a penniless bride, the 
reward of his own generosity. My 
daughter subscribes to my views.” 

Violante trembled, and her hands 
were locked together, but her gaze 
was fixed on Harley. 

Mr Dale wiped his eyes, and 
thought of the poor refugee feeding 
on minnows, and preserving himself 
from debt amongst the shades of the 
Casino. ; 

“Your answer becomes you, 
Duke,” resumed Harley. ‘‘ But should 
it be proved that Mr Leslie, instead 
of wooing the Princess for herself, 
actually calculated on the receipt of 
money for transferring her to Count 
Peschiera—instead of saving her from 
the dangers you dreaded, actually sug- 
gested the snare from which she was 
delivered—would you still deem your 
honour engaged to—” 

* Such a villain! No, surely not!” 
exclaimed the Duke. “ But this is a 
groundless hypothesis! Speak, Ran- 
dal.’ 

“ Lord L’Estrange cannot insult 
me by deeming it otherwise than a 
groundless hypothesis,” said Randal, 
striving to rear his head. 

‘“‘T understand, then, Mr Leslie, 
that you scornfully reject such a sup- 
position ?” 

“‘Scornfully—yes. And,” continued 
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Randal, advancing a step, ‘since the 
supposition has been made, I demand 
from Lord L’Estrange, as his equal, 
(for all gentlemen are equals where 
honour is to be defended at the cost 
of life,) either instant retractation or 
instant proof.” 

“That's the first word you have 
spoken like a man,” cried the Squire. 
‘‘T have stood my ground myself for 
a less cause. I have had a ball 
through my right shoulder.” 

‘Your demand is just,” said Har- 
ley, unmoved. “I cannot give the 
retractation —-I will produce the 
proof.” 

He rose, and rang the bell ;—the 
servant entered, received his whis- 
pered order, and retired. There was 
a pause painful to all. Randal, how- 
ever, ran over in his fearful mind 
what evidence could be brought 
against him—and foresaw none. The 
folding-doors of the saloon were 
thrown open, and the servant an- 
nounced— 


Tue Count pi PESCHIERA. 


A bombshell descending through 
the roof could not have produced a 
more startling sensation. Erect, bold, 
with all the imposing effect of his 
form and bearing, the Count strode 
into the centre of the ring; and, after 
a slight bend of haughty courtesy, 
which comprehended all present, 
reared up his lofty head, and looked 
round, with calm in his eye and a 
curve on his lip — the self-assured, 
magnificent, highbred Daredevil. 

‘* Monsieur le Duc,” said the Count 
in English, turning towards his as- 
tounded kinsman, and in a voice that, 
slow, clear, and firm, seemed to fill 
the room, “I returned to England on 
the receipt of a letter from my Lord 
L’Estrange, and with a view, it is 
true, of claiming at his hands the 
satisfaction which men of our birth 
accord to each other, where affront, 
from what cause soever, has been 
given or received. Nay, fair kins- 
woman”—and the Count, with a slight 
but grave smile, bowed to Violante, 
who had uttered a faint cry—“ that 
intention is abandoned. If I have 
adopted too lightly the old courtly 
maxim, that ‘all stratagems are fair 
in love,’ I am_ bound also to yield to 
my Lord L’Estrange’s arguments, 
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that the counter stratagems must be 
fair also. And, after all, it becomes 
me better to laugh at my own sorry 
figure in defeat, than to confess my- 
self gravely mortified by an ingenuity 
more successful than my own.” The 
Count paused, and his eye lightened 
with sinister fire, which ill suited the 
raillery of his tone and the polished 
ease of his bearing. ‘‘ Ma foi!” he 
continued, ‘it is permitted me to 
speak thus, since at least I have given 
proofs of my indifference to danger, 
and my good fortune when exposed 
to it. Within the last six years, I 
have had the honour to fight nine 
duels, and the regret to wound five, 
and dismiss from the world four, as 
gallant and worthy gentlemen as ever 
the sun shone upon.” 

*t Monster !” faltered the Parson. 

The Squire stared aghast, and me- 
chanically rubbed the shoulder which 
had been lacerated by Captain Dash- 
more’s bullet. Randal’s pale face grew 
yet more pale, and the eye he had fixed 
upon the Count’s hardy visage quailed 
and fell. 

*¢ But,” resumed the Count, with a 
graceful wave of the hand, ‘‘I have 
to thank my Lord L’Estrange for re- 
minding me that a man whose courage 
is above suspicion is privileged not 
only to apologise if he has injured 
another, but to accompany apology 
with atonement. Duke of Serrano, 
it is for that purpose that. I am here. 
My lord, you have signified your wish 
to ask me some questions of serious 
import as regards the Duke and his 
daughter—I will answer them without 
reserve.” 

‘* Monsieur le Comte,” said Harley, 
‘* availing myself of your courtesy, I 
presume to inquire who informed you 
that this young lady was a guest under 
my father’s roof?” 

““My informant stands yonder—Mr 
Randal Leslie. And I call upon 
Baron Levy to confirm my state- 
ment.” 

‘¢ It is true,” said the Baron, slow- 
ly, and as if overmastered by the tone 
and mien of an imperious chieftain. 

There came a low sound like a hiss 
from Randal’s livid lips. 

** And was Mr Leslie acquainted 
with your project for securing the 
person and hand of your young kins- 
woman ?” 
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“ Certainly—and Baron Levy knows 


it.” The Baron bowed assent. ‘Per- 
mit me to add-—for it is due to a lady 
nearly related to myself—that it was, 
as I have since learned, certain er- 
roneous representations made to her 
by Mr Leslie, which alone induced 
that lady, after my own arguments 
had failed, to lend her aid to a pro- 
ject which otherwise she would have 
condemned as strongly as, Duke di 
Serrano, I now with unfeigned sin- 
cerity do myself condemn it.” 

There was about the Count, as he 
thus spoke, so much of that personal 
dignity which, whether natural or 
artificial, imposes for the moment 
upon human judgment—a dignity so 
supported by the singular advantages 
of. his superb stature, his handsome 
countenance, his patrician air, that 
the Duke, moved by his good heart, 
extended his hand to the perfidious 
kinsman, and forgot all the Machia- 
vellian wisdom which should have told 
him how little a man of the Count’s 
hardened profligacy was likely to be 
influenced by any purer motives, 
whether to frank confession or to 
manly repentance. The Count took 
the hand thus extended to him, and 
bowed his face, perhaps to conceal the 
smile which would have betrayed his 
secret soul. Randal still remained 
mute and pale as death. His tongue 
clove to his mouth. He felt that all 
present were shrinking from his side. 
At last, with a violent effort, he fal- 
tered out, in broken sentences— 

‘* A charge so sudden may well— 
may well confound me. But—but— 
who can credit it? Both the law and 
common sense presupposesome motive 
for a criminal action ; what could be 
my motive here? I— myself the 
suitor for the hand of the Duke’s 
daughter — J betray her! Absurd— 
absurd. Duke— Duke, I put it to 
your own knowledge of mankind— 
who ever goes thus against his own 
interest—and—and his own heart ?” 

This appeal, however feebly made, 
was not without effect on the philo- 
sopher. ‘‘ That is true,” said the 
Duke, dropping his kinsman’s hand ; 
‘¢T see no motive.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Harley, ‘ Baron 
Levy may here enlighten us. Do 
you know of any motive of self-inte- 
rest that could have actuated Mr 
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Leslie in assisting the Count’s 
schemes?” 

Levy hesitated. The Count took 
up the word. ‘ Pardiew!” said he, 
in his clear tone of determination and 
will—“ Pardieu ! Ican have no doubt 
thrown on my assertion, least of all 
by those who know of its truth ; and 
I call upon you, Baron Levy, to state 
whether, in case of my marriage with 
the Duke’s daughter, I had not agreed 
to present my sister with a sum, to 
which she alleged some ancient claim, 
which would have passed through 
your hands?” 

“ Certainly, that is true,” said the 
Baron. 

‘** And would Mr Leslie have bene- 
fited by any portion of that sum?” 

Levy paused again. 

“Speak, sir,” said the Count, 
frowning. 

“The fact is,” said the Baron, ‘that 
Mr Leslie was anxious to complete a 
purchase of certain estates that had 
once belonged to his family, and that 
the Count’s marriage with the Sig- 
nora, and his sister’s marriage with 
Mr Hazeldean, would have enabled 
me to accommodate Mr Leslie with a 


loan to effect that purchase.” 

“ What! what!” exclaimed the 
Squire, hastily buttoning his breast 
pocket with one hand, while he seized 
Randal’s arm with the other—‘‘ my 


son’s marriage! You lent yourself 
to that, too? Don’t look so like a 
lashed hound! Speak out like a man, 
if man you be!” 

“Lent himself to that, my good sir!” 
said the Count. ‘* Do you suppose 
that the Marchesa di Negra could 
have condescended to an alliance with 
a Mr Hazeldean—” 

** Condescended !—a Hazeldean of 
Hazeldean!” exclaimed the Squire, 
turning fiercely, and half choked with 
indignation. 

** Unless,” continued the Count, 
imperturbably, ‘‘ she had been com- 
pelled by circumstances to do that 
said Mr Hazeldean the honour to 
accept a pecuniary accommodation, 
which she had no other mode to dis- 
charge. And here, sir, the family of 
Hazeldean, I am bound to say, owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr Leslie ; 
for it was he who most forcibly repre- 
sented to her the necessity for this 
mesalliance ; and it was he, I believe, 
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who suggested to my friend, the 
Baron, the mode by which Mr Hazel- 
dean was best enabled to afford the 
accommodation my sister deigned to 
accept.” 

** Mode !—the post-obit!” ejacu- 
lated the Squire, relinquishing his 
hold of Randal, to lay his gripe upon 
Levy. 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 
*¢ Any friend of Mr Frank Hazeldean’s 
would have recommended the same, 
as the most economical mode of rais- 
ing money.” 

Parson Dale, who had at first been 
more shocked than any one present 
at these gradual revelations of Ran- 
dal’s treachery, now turning his eyes 
towards the young man, was so 
seized with commiseration at Randal’s 
face, that he laid his hand on Harley’s 
arm, and whispered him—** Look, 
look at that countenance |—and one 
so young! Spare him, spare him!” 

‘*Mr Leslie,” said Harley, in soft- 
ened tones, ‘‘ believe me, that nothing 
short of justice to the Duke di Serrano 
—justice even to my young friend, 
Mr Hazeldean, has compelled me to 
this painful duty. Here let all in- 
quiry terminate.” 

** And,” said the Count with ex- 
quisite blandness, ‘ since I have been 
informed by my Lord L’Estrange, 
that Mr Leslie has represented as a 
serious act on his part, that personal 
challenge to myself, which I under- 
stood was but a pleasant and amicable 
arrangement in a part of our baffled 
scheme—let me assure Mr Leslie, 
that if he be not satisfied with the 
regret that I now express for the 
leading share I have taken in these 
disclosures, I am wholly at Mr Les- 
lie’s service.” 

* Peace, homicide, ” cried the Par- 
son, shuddering ; and he glided to the 
side of the detected sinner, from whom 
all else had recoiled in loathing. 

Craft against craft, talent against 
talent, treason against treason—in 
all this Randal Leslie would have 
risen superior to Giulio di Peschiera. 
But what now crushed him, was not 
the superior intellect—it was the sheer 
brute power of audacity and nerve. 
Here stood the careless, unblushing 
villain, making light of his guilt, car- 
rying it away from disgust itself, with 
resolute look, and front erect.. There 
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stood the abler, subtler, profounder 
criminal—cowering, abject, pitiful ; 
the power of mere intellectual know- 
ledge shivered into pieces against 
the brazen metal with which the 
accident of constitution often arms 
some ignobler nature. 

The contrast was striking, and im- 
plied that truth so universally felt, 
yet so little acknowledged in actual 
life, that men with superior force of 
character can subdue and_paralyse 
those far superior to themselves in 
ability and intelligence. It was that 
force which made Peschiera Randal’s 
master—nay, the very physical attri- 
butes of the Count, his very voice 
and form, his bold front and unshrink- 
ing eye, overpowered the acuter mind 
of the refining schemer, as in a popu- 
lar assembly some burly clown cows 
into timorous silence every dissen- 
tient sage. But Randal turned in 
sullen impatience from the Parson’s 
whisper, that breathed comfort or 
urged repentance ; and at length said, 
with clearer tones than he had yet 
mustered— 

‘* It is not a personal conflict with 
the Count di Peschiera that can vin- 
dicate my honour; and I disdain to 
defend myself against the accusations 
of a usurer, and of a man who—” 

** Monsieur !” said the Count, draw- 
ing himself up. 

‘*A man who,” persisted Randal, 
though he trembled visibly, “* by his 
own confession, was himself guilty 
of all the schemes in which he would 
represent me as his accomplice, and 
who now, not clearing himself, would 
yet convict another—” 

‘“* Cher petit Monsieur!” said the 
Count, with his grand air of disdain, 
“ when men like me make use of men 
like you, we reward them for a ser- 
vice if rendered, or discard them if 
the service be not done; and, if I 
condescend to confess and apologise 
for any ac: I have committed, surely 
Mr Randal Leslie might do the same 
without disparagement to his dignity. 
But I should never, sir, have taken 
the trouble to appear against you, had 
you not, as I learn, pretended to the 
hand of the lady whom I had hoped, 
with less presumption, to call my 
bride; and in this, how can I tell 
that you have not tricked and be- 
trayed me? Is there anything in our 
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past acquaintance that warrants me 
to believe that, instead of serving me, 
you sought but to serve yourself? 
Be that as it may, I had but one mode 
of repairing to the head of my house 
the wrongs I have done -him—and . 
that was by saving his daughter from 
a derogatory alliance with an impos- 
tor who had abetted my schemes for 
hire, and who now would filch for 
himself their fruit.” 

“ Duke!” exclaimed Randal. 

The Duke turned his back. Randal 
extended his hands to the Squire. 
‘‘ Mr Hazeldean—what? you, too, 
condemn me, and unheard !” 

‘* Unheard !—zounds, no! If you 
have anything to say, speak truth, 
and shame the devil.” 

“T abet Frank’s marriage! —I 
sanction the post-obit/—Oh!” cried 
Randal, clinging to a straw, ‘if Frank 
himself were but here !” 

Harley’s compassion vanished before 
this sustained hypocrisy. ‘ You wish 
for the presence of Frank Hazeldean. 
It is just. Mr Dale, you may now 
leave that young man’s side, and in 
your stead place there Frank Hazel- 
dean himself. He waits in the next 
room—summon bim.” 

At these words, the Squire cried 
out with a loud voice— “ Frank! 
Frank !—my son! my poor son!”— 
and rushed from the apartment 
through the door towards which Har- 
ley had pointed. 

This cry and this action gave a 
sudden change to the feelings of the 
audience, and for a moment Randal 
himself was forgotten. The young 
man seized that moment. Reprieved, 
as it were, from the glare of contemp- 
tuous, accusing eyes—slowly he crept 
to the door, slowly and noiselessly as 
the viper, when it is wounded, drops 
its crest and glides writhing through 
the grass. Levy followed him to the 
threshold, and whispered in his ear— 

‘*T could not help it—you would 
have done the same by me. Yon see 
you have failed in everything; and 
when a man fails completely, we both 
agreed that we must give him up 
altogether.” 

Randal said not a word, and the 
Baron marked his shadow fall on the 
broad stairs, stealing down, down, 
step after step, till it faded from the 
stones. 
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‘¢ But he was of some use,” muttered 
Levy. ‘His treachery and his ex- 
posure will gall the childless Egerton. 
Some little revenge still!” 

The Count touched the arm of the 
musing usurer— 

** Jai bien joué mon role, n'est ce 
pas ?”—(I have well played my part, 
have I not ?) 

“Your part! Ah! but, my dear 
Count, I do not quite understand it.” 

“* Ma foi—you are passably dull. 
I had just been landed in France, 
when a letter from L’Estrange reached 
me. It was couched as an invitation, 
which I interpreted to—the duello. 
Such invitations I never refuse. I 
replied. I came hither—took my lodg- 
ings at an inn. My lord seeks me 
last night. I begin in the tone you 
may suppose. Pardieu! he is clever, 
milord! Heshows me a letter from the 
Prince Von , Alphonso’s recall, 
my own banishment. He places be- 
fore me, but with admirable suavity, 
the option of beggary and ruin, or an 
honourable claim on Alphonso’s gra- 
titude. And as for that petit Mon- 
sieur, do you think I could quietly 
contemplate my own tool's enjoyment 
of all I had lost myself? Nay, more, 
if that young Harpagon were Al- 
phonso’s son-in-law, could the Duke 
have a whisperer at his ear more fatal 
to my own interests? To be brief, 
I saw at a glance my best course. I 
have adopted it. The difficulty was— 
to extricate myself as became a man 
‘de sang et de feu.’ If I have done 
so, congratulate me. Alphonso has 
taken my hand, and I now leave it to 
him—to attend to my fortunes, and 
clear up my repute.” 

‘* If you are going to London,” said 
Levy, “ my carriage, ere this, must 
be at the door, and I shall be proud 
to offer you a seat, and converse with 
you on your prospects. But, peste! 
mon cher, your fall has been from a 
great height, and any other man 
would have broken his bones.” 

“‘ Strength is ever light,” said the 
Count, smiling ; “* and it does not fall; 
it leaps down, and rebounds.” 

Levy looked at the Count, and 
blamed himself for having disparaged 
Peschiera and overrated Randal. 

While this conference went on, 
Harley was by Violante’s side. 

“‘T have kept my promise to you,” 
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with a kind of tender 
*¢ Are you still so severe 


said he, 
humility. 
on me?” 

“ Ah!” answered Violante, gazing 
on his noble brow, with all a woman’s 
pride in her eloquent, admiring eyes— 
“*T have heard from Mr Dale that 
you have achieved a conquest over 
yourself, which makes me ashamed 
to think that I presumed to doubt 
how your heart would speak when a 
moment of wrath (though of wrath so 
just) had passed away.” 

** No, Violante—do not acquit me 
yet; witness my revenge, (for I have 
not forgone it,) and then let my heart 
speak, and breathe its prayer that 
the angel voice, which it now beats 
to hear, may still be its guardian 
monitor.” 

‘** What is this!” cried an amazed 
voice; and Harley, turning round, 
saw that the Duke was by his side; 
and, glancing with ludicrous surprise, 
now to Harley, now to Violante, 
‘« Am I to understand that you——” 

** Have freed you from one suitor 
for this dear hand, to become, myself, 
your petitioner! ” 

“* Corpo di Bacco!” cried the sage, 
almost embracing Harley, ‘‘ this, in- 
deed, is joyful news. But I must not 
again make a rash pledge—not again 
force my child’s inclinations. And 
Violante, you see, is running away.” 
The Duke stretched out his arm, and 
detained his child. He drew her to 
his breast, and whispered in her ear. 
Violante blushed crimson, and rested 
her head on his shoulder. Harley 
eagerly pressed forward. 

“There,” said the Duke, joining 
Harley’s hand with his daughter’s— 
‘‘T don’t think I shall hear any more 
of the convent; but anything of this 
sort I never suspected. If there be a 
language in the world for which there 
is no lexicon or grammar, it is that 
which a woman thinks in, but never 
speaks.” 

“Tt is all that is left of the language 
spoken in Paradise,” said Harley. 

“In the dialogue between Eve and 
the serpent—yes,” quoth the incor- 
rigible sage. ‘* But who comes here ? 
—our friend Leonard.” 

Leonard now entered the room ; 
but Harley could scarcely greet him, 
before he was interrupted by the 
Count. 
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*¢ Milord,” said Peschiera, beckon- 
ing him aside, ‘‘ I have fulfilled my 
promise, and I will now leave your 
roof. Baron Levy returns to London, 
and offers me a seat in his carriage, 
which is already, I believe, at your 
door. The Duke and his daughter 
will readily forgive me, if I do not 
ceremoniously bid them farewell. In 
our altered positions, it does not be- 
come me too intrusively to claim kin- 
dred; it became me only to remove, 
as I trust [have done, a barrier against 
the claim; if you approve my con- 
duct, you will state your own opinion 
to the Duke.” With a profound salu- 
tation the Count turned to depart; 
nor did Harley attempt to stay him, 
but attended him down the stairs 
with polite formality. 

‘* Remember only, my lord, that I 
solicit nothing. I may allow myself 
to accept. Voila tout.” He bowed 


again, with the inimitable grace of the 
old regime, and stepped into the 
Baron’s travelling-carriage. 

Levy, who had lingered behind, 
paused to accost L’Estrange. 

“ Your lordship will explain to Mr 
Egerton how his adopted son deserved 


his esteem, and repaid his kindness. 
For the rest, though you have bought 
up the more pressing and immediate 
demands on Mr Egerton, I fear that 
even your fortune will not enable you 
to clear those liabilities, which will 
leave him perhaps a pauper!” 

‘* Baron Levy,” said Harley ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ if I have forgiven Mr Eger- 
ton, cannot you too forgive? Me he 
has wronged—you have wronged him, 
and more foully.” 

‘* No, my lord, I cannot forgive 
him. You he has never humiliated 
—you he has never employed for his 
wants, and scorned as his companion. 
You have never known what it is to 
start in life with one whose fortunes 
were equal to your own, whose talents 
were not superior. Look you, Lord 
L’Estrange—in spite of this difference 
between me and Egerton, that he has 
squandered the wealth that he gained 
without effort, while I have converted 
the follies of others into my own 
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ample revenues,—the spendthrift in 
his penury has the respect and position 
which millions cannot bestow upon 
me. You would say that I am an 
usurer, and he is a statesman. But 
do you know what I should have been, 
had I not been born the natural son 
of a peer? Can you guess what I 
should have been if Nora Avenel had 
been my wife? The blot on my birth, 
and the blight on my youth—and the 
knowledge that he who was rising 
every year into the rank which en- 
titled him to reject me as a guest at his 
table—he whom the world called the 
model of gentlemen—was a coward 
and a liar to the friend of his youth : 
all this made me look on the world 
with contempt; and, despising Aud- 
ley Egerton, I yet hated him and en- 
vied. You, whom he wronged, stretch 
your hand as before to the great 
statesman; from my touch you 
would shrink as pollution. My lord, 
you may forgive him whom you love 
and pity ; I cannot forgive him whom 
I scorn andenvy. Pardon my pro- 
lixity. I now quit your house.” 

The Baron moved a step—then, 
turning back, said with a withering 
sneer— 

‘¢ But you will tell Mr Egerton how 
I helped to expose the son he adopt- 
ed! I thought of the childless man 
when your lordship imagined I was 
but in fear of your threats. Ha! ha! 
—that will sting.” 

The Baron gnashed his teeth as, 
hastily entering the carriage, he drew 
down the blinds. The post-boys 
cracked their whips, and the wheels 
rolled away. 

‘*¢ Who can judge,” thought Harley, 
“through what modes retribution 
comes home to the breast ? That man 
is chastised in his wealth—ever 
gnawed by desire for that which his 
wealth cannot buy!” He roused him- 
self, cleared his brow, as from a 
thought that darkened and troubled ; 
and, entering the saloon, passed his 
hand upon Leonard’s shoulder, and 
looked, rejoicing, into the poet’s mild, 
honest, lustrous eyes. ‘‘ Leonard,” said 
he gently, ‘‘ your hour is come at last.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Audley Egerton was alone in his 
apartment. A heavy sleep had come 
over him, shortly after Harley and 
Randal had left the house in the early 
morning ; and that sleep continued 
till late in the day. All the while 
the town of Lansmere had been dis- 
tracted in his cause—all the while so 
many tumultuous passions had run 
riot in the contest that was to close 
or reopen, for the statesman’s ambi- 
tion, the Janus gates of political war 
—the object of so many fears and 
hopes, schemes and counter schemes, 
had slumbered heavily as an infant 
in the cradle. He woke but in time 
to receive Harley’s despatch, announ- 
cing the success of his election ; and 
adding, ‘* Before the night you shall 
embrace your son. Do not join us 
below when I return. Keep calm— 
we will come to you.” 

In fact, though not aware of the 
dread nature of Audley’s complaint, 
with its warning symptoms, Lord 
L’Estrange wished to spare to his 
friend the scene of Randal’s exposure. 

On the receipt of that letter Eger- 
ton rose. At the prospect of seeing his 
son—Nora’s son—the very memory 
of his disease vanished. The ‘poor, 
weary, over-laboured heart indeed 
beat loud, and with many a jerk and 
spasm. He heeded it not. The victory, 
that restored him to the sole life for 
which he had hitherto cared to live, 
was clean forgotten. Nature claimed 
her own—claimed it in scorn of death, 
and in oblivion of renown. 

There sate the man, dressed with 
his habitual precision ; the black coat, 
buttoned across the broad breast ; his 
countenance, so mechanically habitu- 
ated to calm self-control, still reveal- 
ing little of emotion, though the sickly 
flush came and went on the bronzed 
cheek, and the eye watched the hand 
of the clock, and the ear hungered 
for a foot-tread along the corridor. 
At length the sound was heard— 
steps—many steps. He sprung to his 
feet—he stood on the hearth. Was the 
hearth to be solitary no more? Har- 
ley entered first. Egerton’s eyes rest- 
ed on him eagerly for a moment, and 
strained onward across the threshold. 


Leonard came next—Leonard Fair- 
field, whom he had seen as his oppo- 
nent! He began to suspect—to con- 
jecture—to see the mother’s tender 
eyes in the son’s manly face. Invo- 
luntarily he opened his arms; but, 
Leonard remaining still, let them fall 
with a deep sigh, and fancied himself 
deceived. 

“ Friend,” said Harley, “I give 
to you a son proved in adversity, 
and who has fought his own way 
to fame. Leonard, in the man to 
whom I prayed you to sacrifice your 
own ambition—of whom you have 
spoken with such worthy praise— 
whose career of honour you have 
promoted—and whose life, unsatisfied 
by those honours, you will soothe with 
your filial love—behold the husband 
of Nora Avenel! Kneel to your father! 
O Audley, embrace your son!” 

** Here—here,” exclaimed Egerton, 
as Leonard bowed his knee—‘ here 
to my heart! Look at me with those 
eyes !—kindly, forgivingly: they are 
your mother’s!” His proud head 
sunk on his son’s shoulder. 

“ But this is not enough,” said Har- 
ley, leading Helen, and placing her 
by Leonard’s side. ‘‘ You must open 
your heart for more. Take into its folds 
my sweet ward and daughter. What is 
a home without the smile of woman ? 
They have loved each other from 
children. Audley, yours be the hand 
to join—yours be the lips that bless.” 

Leonard started anxiously. ‘‘ Oh, 
sir!—oh, my father !—tliis generous 
sacrifice may not be ; for he—he who 
has saved me for this surpassing joy— 
he too loves her!” 

‘* Nay, Leonard,” said Harley, 
smiling, ‘1am not so neglectful of 
myself. Another home woos you, Aud- 
ley. He whom you long so vainly 
sought to reconcile to life, exchang- 
ing mournful dreams for happy 
duties—he, too, presents you to his 
bride. Love her for my sake—for 
your own. She it is, not I, who pre- 
sides over this hallowed re-union. 
But for her, I should have been a - 
blinded, vindictive, guilty, repentant 
man; and—” Violante’s soft hand 
was on his lips. 
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“ Thus,” said the Parson, with mild 
solemnity, ‘‘ Man finds that the Sa- 
viour’s precepts, ‘ Let not the sun go 
down upon thy wrath,’ and ‘ Love 
one another,’ are clues that conduct 
us through the labyrinth of human 
life, when the schemes of fraud and 
hate snap asunder, and leave us lost 
amidst the maze.” 

Egerton reared his head, as if to 
answer ; and all present were struck 
and appalled by the sudden change 
that had come over his countenance. 
There was a film upon the eye—a 
shadow on the aspect; the words 
failed his lips—he sunk on the seat 
beside him. The left hand rested 
droopingly upon the piles of public 
papers and official documents, and the 
fingers played with them, as the bed- 
ridden dying sufferer plays with the 
coverlid he will soon exchange for the 
winding-sheet. But his right hand 
seemed to feel, as through the dark, 
for the recovered son; and having 
touched what it sought, feebly drew 
Leonard near and nearer. Alas! that 
blissful PRIVATE LiFE—that close 
centre round the core of being in the 
individual man—so long missed and 
pined for—slipped from him, as it 
were, the moment it reappeared ; 
hurried away, as the circle on the 
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ocean, which is scarce seen ere it 
vanishes amidst infinity. Suddenly 
both hands were still; the head fell 
back. Joy had burst asunder the 
last ligaments, so fretted away in un- 
revealing sorrow. Afar, their sound 
borne into that room, the joy bells 
were pealing triumph; mobs roaring 
out huzzas; the weak cry of John 
Avenel might be blent in those 
shouts, as the drunken zealots reeled 
by his cottage door, and startled the 
screaming ravens that wheeled round 
the hollow oak. The boom which is 
sent from the waves on the surface 
of life, while the deeps are so noise- 
less in their march, was borne on the 
wintry air into the chamber of the 
statesman it honoured, and over the 
grass sighing low upon Nora’s grave. 
But there was one in the chamber, 
as in the grave, for whom the boom 
on the wave had no sound, and the 
march of the deep had no tide. Amidst 
promises of home, and union, and 
peace, and fame, Death strode into the 
household ring, and, seating itself, 
calm and still, looked life-like ; warm 
hearts throbbing round it ; lofty hopes 
fluttering upward; Love kneeling at 
its feet; Religion, with lifted finger, 
standing by its side. 


FINAL CHAPTER 


Scunz— The Hall in the Old Tower of Cartatn RoLanp Caxton. 


“But you have not done?” said 
Augustine Caxton. 

PisistRatus.—‘* What remains to 
do?” 

Mr Caxton.—‘* What |—why, the 
Final Chapter !—the last news you 
can give us of those whom you have 
introdaced to our liking or dislike.” 

PisistRaTus.—‘ Surely it is more 
dramatic to close the work with a 
scene that completes the main design 
of the plot, and leave it to the pro- 
phetic imagination of all whose flatter- 
ing curiosity is still not wholly satis- 
fied, to trace the streams of each 
several existence, when they branch 
off again from the lake in which their 
waters converge, and by which the 
sibyl has confirmed and made clear 
the decree, that ‘ Conduct is Fate.’” 

Mr Caxton.—‘‘ More dramatic, I 


grant; but you have not written a 
drama. A novelist should be a com- 
fortable, garrulous, communicative, 
gossiping fortune-teller ; not a grim, 
laconical, oracular sibyl. I like a 
novel that adopts all the old-fashioned 
customs prescribed to its art by the 
rules of the Masters, more especially 
a novel which you style ‘My Novel’ 
par emphasis.” 

Caprain RoLtanp.—“ A most vague 
and impracticable title ‘My Novel.’ 
It must really be changed before the 
work goes in due form to the public.” 

Mr Squirtts.—* Certainly the pre- 
sent title cannot be even pronounced 
by many without inflicting a shock 
upon their nervous system. Do you 
think, for instance, that my friend Lady 
Priscilla Graves—who is egreat novel- 
reader indeed, but holds all female 
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writers unfeminine deserters to the 
standard of man—could ever come out 
with, ‘ Pray, sir, have you had time 
to look at—My Novel?’ She would 
rather die first. And yet to besilent al- 
together on the latest acquisition to the 
circulating libraries, would bring on 
a functional derangement of her lady- 
ship’s organs of speech. Or how could 
pretty Miss Dulcet—all sentiment, it 
is true, but all bashful timidity— 
appal Captain Smirke from,proposing, 
with, ‘ Did not you think the Parson’s 
sermon alittle too dry in My Novel?’ 
It will require a face of brass, or at 
least a long course of citrate of iron, 
before a respectable lady or unassum- 
ing young gentleman, with a proper 
dread of being taken for scribblers, 
could electrify a social circle with, 
‘ The reviewers don’t do justice to the 
excellent things in—My Novel.’” 

Captain Rotanp.—“ Awful con- 
sequences, indeed, may arise from the 
mistakes such a title gives rise to. 
Counsellor Digwell, for instance—a 
lawyer of literary tastes, but whose 
career at the bar was long delayed by 
an unjust suspicion amongst the 
attorneys that he had written a ‘ Phi- 
losophical Essay’—imagine such a 
man excusing himself for being late 
at a dinner of big-wigs, with, ‘I could 
not get away from—My Novel.’ It 
would be his professional ruin! I am 
not fond of lawyers in general, but 
still I would not be a party to taking 
the bread out of the mouth of those 
with a family; and Digwell has 
children—the tenth an innocent baby 
in arms.” 

Mr Caxton. — “ As to Digwell in 
particular, and lawyers in general, 
they are too accustomed to circumlo- 
cution, to expose themselves to the 
danger your kind heart apprehends ; 
but I allow that a shy scholar like my- 
self, or a grave college tutor, might bea 
little put to the blush if he were to 
blurt forth inadvertently with, ‘Don’t 
waste your time over trash like—My 
Novel.’ And that thought presents 
to us another and more pleasing view 
of this critical question. The title you 
condemn places the work under uni- 
versal protection. Lives there a man 
or a woman, so dead to self-love as to 
say, ‘What contemptible stuff is—My 
Nove?’ Would he or she not rather 
be impelled by that strong impulse of 
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an honourable and virtuous heart, 
which moves us to stand as well as we 
can with our friends, to say—‘ Allow 
that there is really a good thing now 
and then in—My Novel.’ More- 
over, as a novel aspires to embrace 
most of the interests or the passions 
that agitate mankind—to generalise, 
as it were, the details of life that come 
home to us all—so, in reality, the title 
denotes that if it be such as the author 
may not unworthily call his Novel, it 
must also be such as the reader, who- 
ever he be, may appropriate in part to 
himself—representing his own ideas— 
expressing his own experience—re- 
flecting, if not in full, at least in 
profile, his own personal identity. 
Thus, when we glance at the looking- 
glass in another man’s room, our 
likeness for the moment appropriates 
the mirror; and according to the 
humour in which we are, or the state 
of our spirits and health, we say to 
ourselves, ‘ Bilious and yellow !—I 
might as well take care of my diet!’ 
Or, ‘Well, I’ve half a mind to propose 
to dear Jane; I’m not such an ill- 
looking dog as I thought for!’ Still, 
whatever result from that glance at the 
mirror, we never doubt that ’tis our 
likeness we see; and each says to the 
phantom reflection, ‘ Thou art myself,’ 
though the mere article of furniture 
that gives the reflection belongs to 
another. It is my likeness if it be 
his glass. And a narrative that is 
true to the Varieties of Life, is every 
Man’s Novel, no matter from what 
shores, by what rivers, by what bays, 
in what pits were extracted the 
sands, and the silex, the pearl-ash, 
the nitre and quicksilver which form 
its materials; no matter who the 
craftsman who fashioned its form ; no 
matter who the vendor that sold, or 
the customer who bought; still, if I 
but recognise some trait of myself, 
*tis my likeness that makes it ‘ My 
Novel.’” 

Mr SquriLLs, (puzzled, and there- 
fore admiring.)—‘ Subtle, sir—very 
subtle. Fine organ of comparison in 
Mr Caxton’s head, and much called 
into play this evening.” 

MrCaxton, (benignly. )—“Finally, 
the author, by this most admirable 
and much signifying title, dispenses 
with all necessity of preface. He 
need insinuate no merits—he need 
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extenuate no faults ; for by calling his 
work thus curtly ‘ My Novel,’ he doth 
delicately imply that it is no use 
wasting talk about faults or merits.’” 

PIsIsTRATUS, (amazed.)—* How is 
that, sir?” 

Mr Caxton.—‘t What so clear? 
Youimply that, though a better novel 
may be written by others, you do not 
expect to write a novel to which, 
taken as a novel, you would more deci- 
sively and unblushingly prefix that 
voucher of personal authorship and 
identity conveyed in the monosyl- 
lable ‘ My.’ And if you have written 
your best, let it be ever so bad, what 
can any man of candour and integrity 
require more from you? Perhaps you 
will say that, if you had lived two 
thousand years ago, you might have 
called it The Novel, or the Golden 
Novel, as Lucius called his story ‘The 
Ass;’ and Apuleius, to distinguish his 
own more elaborate ass from all 
asses preceding it, called his tale 
‘The Golden Ass.’ But living in the 


present day, such a designation—im- 
plying a merit in general, not the 
partial and limited merit corresponding 
only with your individual abilities— 


would be presumptuous and offensive. 
True—I here anticipate the observa- 
tion I see Squills is about to make.” 

Squiitis.—“ I, sir!” 

Mr Caxton.—‘* You would say 
that, as Scarron called his work of 
fiction ‘The Comic Novel,’ so Pisis- 
tratus might have called his ‘ The 
Serious Novel,’ or ‘ The Tragic Novel.’ 
But, Squills, that title would not have 
been inviting nor appropriate, and 
would have been exposed to com- 
parison with Scarron, who being dead 
is inimitable. Wherefore—to put the 
question on the irrefragable basis of 
mathematics—wherefore, as A B ‘My 
Novel’ is not equal to B C ‘The 
Golden Novel,’ nor to D E the Serious 
or Tragic Novel, it follows, that A B 
*My Novel’ is equal to P C ‘ Pisis- 
tratus Caxton,’ and P C ‘ Pisistratus 
Caxton ’ must therefore be just equal, 
neither more nor less, to A B ‘ My 
Novel’—Which was to be demon- 
strated.” My father looked round tri- 
umphantly, and observing that Squills 
was dumbfounded, and the rest of his 
audience posed, he added mildly— 

“And so now, non quieta movtre, 
proceed with the Final Chapter, and 
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tell us first what became of that 
youthful Giles Overreach, who was 
himself his own Marrall ? ” 

‘* Ay!” said the Captain, “* what 
became of Randal Leslie? Did he 
repent and reform?” 

“Nay,” quoth my father with a 
mournful shake of the head, “ you 
can regulate the warm tide of wild 
passion—you can light into virtue the 
dark errors of ignorance; but where 
the force of the brain does but clog 
the free action of the heart—where 
you have to deal, not with ignor- 
ance misled, but intelligence cor- 
rupted—small hope of reform ; for 
reform here will need reorganisation. 
I have somewhere read (perhaps in 
Hebrew tradition) that of the two 
orders of fallen spirits—the Angels of 
Love, and the Angels of Knowledge 
—the first missed the stars they had 
lost, and wandered back through the 
darkness, one by one into heaven; 
but the last, lighted on by their own 
lurid splendours, said, ‘ Wherever 
we go, there is heaven!’ And deeper 
and lower descending, lost their shape 
and their nature, till, deformed and 
obscene, the bottomless pit closed 
around them.” 

Mr Squitts.— I should not have 
thought, Mr Caxton, that a book-man 
like you would be thus severe upon 
knowledge.” 

Mr Caxton, (in wrath. )—‘“ Severe 
upon knowledge! O Squilis—Squills 
—Squills! Knowledge perverted, is 
knowledge no longer. Vinegar, which, 
exposed to the sun, breeds small ser- 
pents, or at best slimy eels, not com- 
estible, once was wine. If I say to 
my grandchildren, ‘ Don’t drink that 
sour stuff, which the sun itself fills 
with reptiles ;’ does that prove me @ 
foe to sound sherry? Squills, if you 
had but received a scholastic edu- 
cation, you would know the wise 
maxim that saith, ‘All things the 
worst are corruptions from things 
originally designed as the best.’ 
Has not freedom bred anarchy, and 
religion fanaticism? And if I blame 
Marat calling for blood, or Dominic 
racking a heretic, am I severe on the 
religion that canonised Francis de 
Sales, or the freedom that immor- 
talised Thrasybulus?” 

Mr Squills, dreading a catalogue 
of all the saints in the Calendar, and 
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an epitome of Ancient History, ex- 
claimed eagerly — ‘‘ Enough, sir —I 
am convinced !” 

Mr Caxton.— Moreover, I have 
thought it a natural stroke of art in 
Pisistratus, to keep Randal Leslie, in 
his progress towards the rot of the 
intellect unwholesomely refined, free 
from all the salutary influences that 
keep ambition from settling into ego- 
tism. Neither in his slovenly home, 
nor from his classic tutor at his prepa- 
ratory school, does he seem to have 
learned any truths, religious or moral, 
that might give sap to fresh shoots 
when the first rank growth was cut 
down by the knife; and I especially 
noted, as illustrative of Egerton, no 
less than of Randal, that though the 
statesman’s occasional hints of ad- 
vice to his protégé are worldly wise in 
their way, and suggestive of honour 
as befitting the creed of a gentleman, 
they are not such as much influence a 
shrewd reasoner like Randal, whom 
the example of the playground at 
Eton had not served to correct of 
the arid self-seeking, which looked to 
knowledge for no object but power. 
A man tempted by passions like 
Audley, or seduced into fraud by a 
cold subtle spirit like Leslie, will 
find poor defence in the elegant pre- 
cepts, ‘Remember to act as a gentle- 
man.’ Such moral embroidery adds 
a beautiful scarf to one’s armour ; 
but it is not the armour itself! Ten 
o’clock——-as I live——Push on, O 
Pisistratus! and finish the chapter.” 

Mrs Caxton, (benevolently.) — 
***Pon’t hurry. Begin with that odious 
Randal Leslie, to oblige your father ; 
but there are others whom Blanche 
and I care much more to hear about.” 

Pisistratus, seeing there is no help 
for it, produces a supplementary 
manuscript, which proves that, what- 
ever his doubt as to the artistic effect 
of a Final Chapter, he had foreseen 
that his audience would not be con- 
tented without one. 


Randal Leslie, late at noon the day 
after he quitted Lansmere Park, ar- 
rived on foot at his father’s house. 
He had walked all the way, and 
through the solitudes of the winter 
night; but he was not sensible of 
fatigue till the dismal home closed 
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round him, with its air of hopeless 
ignoble poverty ; and then he sunk 
upon the floor, feeling himself a ruin 
amidst the ruins. He made no dis- 
closure of what had passed to his 
relations. Miserable man, there was 
not one to whom he could confide, or 
from whom he might hear the truths 
that connect repentance with conso- 
lation! After some weeks past in 
sullen and almost unbroken silence, 
he left as abruptly as he had appeared, 
and returned to London. The sud- 
den death of a man like Egerton had 
even in those excited times created 
intense, though brief sensation. The 
particulars of the election, that had 
been given in detail in the provincial 
papers, were copied into the London 
journals ;— among those details, 
Randal Leslie’s conduct in the 
Committee-Room, with many an in- 
dignant comment on selfishness and 
ingratitude. The political world of 
all parties formed one of those 
judgments on the great man’s poor 
dependant, which fix a stain upon 
the character, and place a barrier in 
the career, of ambitious youth. The 
important personages who had once 
noticed Randal for Audley’s sake, and 
who, on their subsequent and not 
long deferred restoration to power, 
could have made his fortune, passed 
him in the streets without a nod. 
He did not venture to remind Avenel 
of the promise to aid him in another 
election for Lansmere, nor dream of 
filling up the vacancy which Egerton’s 
death had created. He was too 
shrewd not to see that all hope of 
that borough was over ;—he would 
have been hooted in the streets and 
pelted from the hustings. Forlorn in 
the vast metropolis as Leonard had 
once been, in his turn he loitered on 
the bridge, and gazed on the remorse- 
less river. He had neither money 
nor connections—nothing save talents 
and knowledge to force his way back 
into the lofty world in which all had 
smiled on him before; and talents 
and knowledge, that had been exerted 
to injure a benefactor, made him but 
the more despised. But even now, 
Fortune, that had bestowed on the 
pauper heir of Rood advantages so 
numerous and so dazzling, out of 
which he had cheated himself, gave 
him a chance, at least, of present in- 
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dependence, by which, with patient 
toil, he might have won, if not to the 
highest places, at least to a position 
in which he could have forced the 
world to listen to his explanations, 
and perhaps receive his excuses. The 
£5000 that Audley designed for him, 
and which, in a private memorandum, 
the statesman had intreated Harley 
to see safely rescued from the fangs 
of the law, was made over to Randal 
by Lord L’Estrange’s solicitor; but 
this sum seemed to him so small after 
the loss of such gorgeous hopes, and 
the up-hill path seemed so slow after 
such short cuts to power, that Randal 
looked upon the unexpected bequest 
simply as an apology for adopting no 
profession. Stung to the quick by the 
contrast between his past and his pre- 
sent place in the English world, he 
hastened abroad. There, whether in 
distraction from thought, or from the 
curiosity of a restless intellect to 
explore the worth of things yet un- 
tried, Randal Leslie, who had hitherto 
been so dead to the ordinary amuse- 
ments of youth, plunged into the 
society of damaged gamesters and 
third-rate roués. In this companion- 
ship his very talents gradually dege- 
nerated, and their exercise upon low 
intrigues and miserable projects but 
abased his social character, till, sink- 
ing step after step as his funds de- 
cayed, he finally vanished out of the 
sphere in which even profligates still 
retain the habits, and cling to the 
eqste, of gentlemen. His father died ;. 
the neglected property of Rood de- 
volved on Randal, but out of its 
scanty proceeds he had to pay the 
portions of his brother and sister, and 
his mother’s jointure ; the surplus 
left was scarcely visible in the exe- 
eutors’ account. The hope of re- 
storing the home and fortunes of his 
forefathers had long ceased. What 
were the ruined hall and its bleak 
wastes, without that hope which had 
once dignified the wreck and the de- 
sert? He wrote from St Petersburg 
ordering the sale of the property. No 
one great proprietor was a candidate 
for the unpromising investment; it 
was sold in lots among small freehold- 
ers and retired traders. A builder 
bought the Hall for its materials. Hall, 
lands, and name were blotted out. of 
the map and the history of the county. 
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. The widow, Oliver, and Juliet re- 
moved to a provincial town in another 
shire. Juliet married an ensign in a 
marching regiment, and died of ne- 
glect after childbirth. Mrs Leslie 
did not long survive her. Oliver 
added to his little fortune by mar- 
riage with the daughter of a retail 
tradesman, who had amassed a few 
thousand pounds. He set up a brew- 
ery, and contrived to live without 
debt, though a large family, and his 
own constitutional inertness, extract- 
ed from his business small profits and 
no savings. Nothing of Randal had 
been heard of for years after the sale 
of Rood, except that he had taken up 
his residence either in Australia or 
the United States; it was not known 
which, but presumed to be the latter. 
Still, Oliver had been brought up with 
so high a veneration of his brother’s 
talents, that he cherished the sanguine 
belief that Randal would some day 
appear, wealthy and potent, like the 
uncle in a comedy ; lift up the sunken 
family, and rear into graceful ladies 
and accomplished gentlemen the clum- 
sy little boys and the vulgar little 
girls who now crowded round Oli- 
ver’s dinner-table, with appetites alto- 
gether disproportioned to the size of 
the joints. 

One winter day, when from the 
said dinner-table wife and children 
had retired, and Oliver sate sipping 
his half-pint of bad port, and looking 
over unsatisfactory accounts, a thin 
terrier, lying on the threadbare rug by 
the niggard fire, sprang up and barked 
fiercely. Oliver lifted his dull blue 
eyes, and saw opposite to him, at the 
window, a human face. The face 
was pressed close to the panes, and 
was obscured by the haze which the 
breath of its lips drew forth from the 
frosty rime that had gathered on the 
glass. 

Oliver, alarmed and indignant, 
supposing this intrusive spectator of 
his privacy to be some bold and'‘law- 
less tramper, stepped out of the 
room, opened the front door, and 
bade the stranger go about his busi- 
ness ; while the terrier still more in- 
hospitably yelped and snapped at 
the stranger’s heels. Then a hoarsé 
voice said, ‘‘ Don’t you know me, 
Oliver? Iam your brother Randal! 
Call away your-dog, .and let me in.” 
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Oliver stared aghast—he could not 
believe his slow senses—he could not 
recognise his brother in the gaunt 
grim apparition before him. But at 
length he came forward, gazed into 
Randal’s face, and, grasping his hand 
in amazed silence, led him into the 
little parlour. Not a trace of the 
well-bred refinement which had once 
characterised Randal’s air and person 
was visible. His dress bespoke the 
last stage of that terrible decay which 
is significantly called the ‘shabby 
genteel.” His mien was that of the 
skulking, timorous, famished vaga- 
bond. As he took off his greasy tat- 
tered hat, he exhibited, though still 
young in years, the signs of prema- 
ture old age. His hair, once so fine 
and silken, was of a harsh iron grey, 
bald in ragged patches ; his forehead 
and visage were ploughed into fur- 
rows; intelligence was still in the 
aspect, but an intelligence that in- 
stinctively set you on your guard— 
sinister—gloomy—menacing. 

Randal stopped short all question- 
ing. He seized the small modicum of 
wine on the table, and drained it at a 
draught. ‘* Pooh,” said he, ‘* have you 
nothing that warms a man better than 
this?” Oliver, who felt as if under 
the influence of a frightful dream, 
went to a cupboard and took outa 
bottle of brandy three-parts full. 
Randal snatched at it eagerly, and 
put his lips to the neck of the bottle. 
** Ah,” said he, after a short pause, 
“this comforts; now, give me food.” 
Oliver hastened himself to serve his 
brother ; in fact, he felt ashamed that 
even theslip-shod maid-servantshould 
see his visitor. When he returned 
with such provisions as he could 
extract from the larder, Randal was 
seated by the fire, spreading over the 
embers emaciated bony hands, like 
the talons of a vulture. 

He devoured the cold meat set 
before him with terrible voracity, and 
nearly finished the spirits left in the 
bottle ; but the last had no effect in 
dispersing his gloom. Oliver stared 
at him in fear—the terrier continued 
to utter a low suspicious growl. 

“You would know my history ?” at 
length said Randal, bluntly. “It is 
short. I have tried for fortune and 
failed—I am without a penny and 
without a hope. 
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suppose you cannot much help me. 
Let me at least stay with you for a 
time—I know not where else to look 
for bread and for shelter.” 

Oliver burst into tears, and cor- 
dially bade his brother welcome. 
Randal remained some weeks at 
Oliver’s house, never stirring out of 
the doors, and not seeming to notice, 
though he did not scruple to use, the 
new habiliments which Oliver pro- 
cured ready-made, and placed, without 
remark, in hisroom. But his pre- 
sence soon became intolerable to the 
mistress of the house, and oppressive 
even to its master. Randal, who 
had once been so abstemious that he 
had even regarded the most moderate 
use of wine as incompatible with clear 
judgment and vigilant observation, 
had contracted the habit of drinking 
spirits at all hours of the day; but 
though they sometimes intoxicated 
him into stupor, they never unlocked 
his heart nor enlivened his sullen mood. 
If he observed less acutely than of old, 
he could still conceal just as closely. 
Mrs Oliver Leslie, at first rather awed 
and taciturn, grew cold and repelling, 
then pert and sarcastic, at last undis- 
guisedly and vulgarly rude. Randal 
made no retort; but his sneer was so 
galling that the wife flew at once to 
her husband, and declared that either 
she or his brother must leave the 
house. Oliver tried to pacify and 
compromise, with partial success; and, 
a few days afterwards, he came to 
Randal and said, timidly, ‘‘ You see, 
my wife brought me nearly all I pos- 
sess, and you don’t condescend to make 
friends with her. Your residence here 
must be as painful to you as to me. 
But I wish to see you provided for; 
and I could offer you something— 
only it seems, at first glance, so be- 
neath—” 

‘¢ Beneath what?” interrupted Ran- 
dal, witheringly. ‘*‘ What I was—or 
whatI am? Speak out!” 

‘‘ To be sure you are ascholar; and 
I’ve heard you say fine things about 
knowledge and so forth; and you'll 
have plenty of books at your disposal, 
no doubt; and you are still young, 
and may rise—and—” 

“Hell and torments! Be quick— 
say the worst or the best!” cried 
Randal, fiercely. 

“‘ Well, then,” said poor Oliver, 
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still trying to soften the intended- 
proposal, ‘‘ you must know that our 
sister’s husband was nephew to Dr 
Felpem, who keeps a very respectable 


school. He is not learned himself, 
and attends chiefly to arithmetic and 
book-keeping, and such matters—but 
he wants an usher to teach the 
classics; for some of the boys go to 
college. And I have written to him, 
just to sound—I did not mention 
your name till I knew if you would 
like it; but he will take my recom- 
mendation. Board—lodging — fifty 
pounds a-year ; in short, the place is 
yours if you like it.” 

Randal shivered from head to foot, 
and was long before he answered. 
‘‘ Well, be it so; I have come to 
that. Ha, ha! yes, knowledge is 
power!” He paused a few mo- 
ments. ‘*So the old Hall is rased to 
the ground, and you are a tradesman 
in a small country town, and my 
sister is dead, and I henceforth am— 
John Smith! You say that you did 
not mention my name to the school- 
master—still keep it concealed; forget 
that I once was a Leslie. Our tie of 
brotherhood ceases when I go from 
your hearth. Write, then, to your 
head master, who attends to arith- 
metic, and secure the rank of his 
usher in Latin and Greek for—John 
Smith.” 

Not many days afterwards, the 
protégé of Audley Egerton entered on 
his duties as usher in one of those 
large, cheap schools, which comprise 
a aprinkling of the sons of gentry and 
clergymen designed for the learned 
professions, with a far larger propor- 
tion of the sons of traders, intended, 
some for the counting-house, some for 
the shop and the till. There, to this 
day, under the name of John Smith, 
lives Randal Leslie. 

It is probably not pride alone 
that induces him to persist in that 
change of name, and makes him re- 
gard as perpetual the abandonment 
of the one that he took from his fore- 
fathers, and with which he had once 
identified his vaulting ambition ; for 
shortly after he had quitted his 
brother’s house, Oliver read in the 
weekly newspaper, to which he bound- 
ed his lore of the times in which he 
lived, an extract from an American 
journal, wherein certain mention 
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was made of an English adventurer 
who, amongst other aliases, had as- 
sumed the name of Leslie—that ex- 
tract caused Oliver to start, turn pale, 
look round, and thrust the paper into 
the fire. From that time he never 
attempted to violate the condition 
Randal had imposed on him—never 
sought to renew their intercourse, nor 
to claim a brother. Doubtless, if the 
adventurer thus signalised was the 
man Oliver suspected, whatever might 
be imputed to Randal’s charge that 
could have paled a brother’s cheek, it 
was none of the more violent crimes 
to which law is inexorable, but rather, 
(in that progress made by ingrati- 
tude and duplicity, with Need and 
Necessity urging them on,) some act 
of dishonesty, which may just escape 
from the law, to sink, without redemp- 
tion, the name. However this be, 
there is nothing in Randal’s present 
course of life which forebodes any 
deeper fall. He has known what it 
is to want bread, and his former rest- 
lessness subsides into cynic apathy. 

He lodges in the town near the 
school, and thus the debasing habit 
of unsocial besotment is not brought 
under the eyes of his superior. The 
dram is his sole luxury—if it be sus- 
pected, it is thought to be his sole 
vice. He goes through the ordinary 
routine of tuition with average credit ; 
his spirit of intrigue occasionally 
shows itself in attempts to conciliate 
the favour of the boys whose fathers 
are wealthy—who are born to higher 
rank than the rest ; and he lays com- 
plicated schemes to be asked home 
for the holidays. But when the 
schemes succeed, and the invitation 
comes, he recoils and shrinks back— 
he does not dare to show himself on 
the borders of the brighter world he 
once hoped to sway ; he fears that he 
may be discovered to be—a Leslie! 
On such days, when his taskwork is 
over, he shuts himself up in his room, 
locks the door, and drugs himself into 
insensibility. 

Once he found a well-worn volume 
running the round of delighted school- 
boys—took it up, and recognised Leo- 
nard’s earliest popular work, which 
had once seduced himself into pleasant 
thoughts and gentle emotions. He 
carried the book to his own lodgings— 
read it again ; and when he returned 
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it to its young owner, some of the 
leaves were stained with tears. Alas! 
perhaps but the maudlin tears of 
broken nerves, not of the awakened 
soul — for the leaves smelt strongly 
of whisky. Yet, after that reperusal, 
Randal Leslie turned suddenly to 
deeper studies than his habitual 
drudgeries required. He revived and 
increased his early scholarship; he 
chalked the outline of a work of great 
erudition, in which the subtlety of his 
intellect found field in learned and 
acute criticism. But he has never 
proceeded far in this work. After 
each irregular and spasmodic effort, 
the pen drops from his hand, and he 
mutters, ‘‘ But to what end? I can 
never now raise a name. Why give 
reputation to—John Smith !” 

Thus he drags on his life ; and per- 
haps, when he dies, the fragments of 
his learned work may be discovered in 
the desk of the usher, and serve as 
hints to some crafty student, who 
may filch ideas and repute from the 
dead Leslie, as Leslie had filched them 
from the living Burley. 

While what may be called po- 
etical justice has thus evolved itself 
from the schemes in which Randal 
Leslie had wasted rare intellect in 
baffling his own fortunes, no out- 
ward signs of adversity evince the 
punishment of Providence on the head 
of the more powerful offender, Baron 
Levy. No fall in the Funds has 
shaken the sumptuous fabric, built 
from the ruined houses of other men. 
Baron Levy is still Baron Levy the 
millionaire; but I doubt if at heart 
he be not more acutely miserable than 
Randal Leslie, the usher. For Levy 
is a man who has admitted the fiercer 
passions into his philosophy of life ; 
he has not the pale blood and torpid 
heart which allow the scotched adder 
to doze away its sense of pain. Just 
- as old age began to creep upon the 
fashionable usurer, he fell in love with 
&@ young opera-dancer, whose light 
heels had turned the lighter heads of 
half the é/égans of Paris and London. 
The craft of the dancer was proof 
against all lesser bribes than that of 
marriage; and Levy married her. 
From that moment his house, Louis 
Quinze, was more crowded than ever 
by the high-born dandies whose so- 
ciety he had long so eagerly courted. 
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That society became his curse. The 
Baroness was an accomplished co- 
quette ; and Levy—with whom, as we 
have seen, jealousy was the predomi- 
nant passion—was stretched on an 
eternal rack. His low estimate of 
human nature—his disbelief in the 
possibility of virtue—added strength 
to the agony of his suspicions, and 
provoked the very dangers he dreaded. 
His sole self-torturing task was that 
of the spy upon his own hearth. His 
banquets were haunted by a spectre; 
the attributes of his wealth were as 
the goad and the scourge of Nemesis. 
His gay cynic smile changed into a 
sullen scowl—his hair blanched into 
white—his eyes were hollow with one 
consuming care. Suddenly he left his 
costly house—left London; abjured 
all the society which it had been the 
joy of his wealth to purchase; buried 
himself and his wife in a remote cor- 
ner of the provinces; and there he 
still lives. He seeks in vain to occupy 
his days with rural pursuits; he to 
whom the excitements of a metropolis, 
with all its corroption and its vices, 
were the sole sources of the turbid 
stream that he called ‘ pleasure !’ 
There, too, the fiend of jealousy still 
pursues him; he prowls round his 
demesnes with the haggard eye and 
furtive step of a thief; he guards his 
wife as a prisoner, for she threatens 
every day to escape. The life of 
the man who had opened the pri- 
son to so many is the life of a jailer. 
His. wife abhors him, and does not 
conceal it; and still slavishly he 
dotes on her. Accustomed to the 
freest liberty — demanding applause 
and admiration as her rights — 
wholly uneducated, vulgar in mind, 
coarse in language, violent in tem- 
per — the beautiful Fury he has 
brought to his home, makes that home 
a hell. Thus, what might seem to the 
superficial most enviable, is to their 
possessor most hateful. He dares not 
ask a soul to see how he spends his 
gold—he has shrunk into a mean and 
niggardly expenditure, and complains 
of reverse and poverty, in order to 
excuse himself to his wife for debar- 
ring her of the enjoyments which she 
anticipated from the Money-Bags she 
had married. A vague consciousness 
of retribution has awakened remorse, 
to add to his other stings. And the 
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remorse coming from superstition, not 
religion—sent from below, not de- 
scending from above—brings with it 
none of the consolations of a genuine 
repentance. He never seeks to atone 
—never dreams of some redeeming 
good action. His riches flow around 
him, spreading wider and wider—out 
of his own reach. 

The Count di Peschiera was not 
deceived in the calculations which 
had induced him to affect repentance, 
and establish a claim upon his kins- 
man. He received from the gene- 
rosity of the Duke di Serrano an 
annuity not disproportioned to his 
rank, and no order from his court 
forbade his return to Vienna. But, 
in the very summer that followed his 
visit to Lansmere, his career came to 
an abrupt close. At Baden-Baden 
he paid court to a wealthy and ac- 
complished Polish widow; and his 
fine person and terrible repute awed 
away all rivals save a young French- 
man, as daring as himself, and much 
more in love. A challenge was given 
and accepted. Peschiera appeared on 
the fatal ground, with his customary 
sang-froid, humming an opera air, 
and looking so diabolically gay that 
the Frenchman’s nerves were affected 
in spite of his courage. And, the 
trigger going off before he had even 
taken aim, to his own ineffable asto- 
nishment, he shot the Count through 
the heart, dead. 

Beatrice di Negra lived for some 
years after her brother’s death in 
strict seclusion, lodging within a 
convent—though she did not take 
the veil, as she at first proposed. In 
fact, the more she saw of the sister- 
hood, the more she found that human 
regrets and human passions (save in 
some rarely gifted natures) find their 
way through the barred gates and 
over the lofty walls. Finally, she took 
up her abode in Rome, where she is 
esteemed for a life not only marked 
by strict propriety, but active bene- 
volence. She cannot be prevailed on 
to accept from the Duke more than a 
fourth of the annuity that had been 
bestowed on her brother; but she has 
few wants, save those of charity ; and 
when charity is really active, it can 
do so much with so little gold! She 
is not known in the gayer circles 
of the city; but she gathers around 
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her a small society, composed chiefly 
of artists and scholars, and is never 
so happy as when she can aid some 
child of genius—more especially if his 
country be England. 

The Squire and his wife still flour- 
ish at Hazeldean, where Captain Bar- 
nabas Higginbotham has taken up his 
permanent abode. The Captain is 
a confirmed hypochondriac, but he 
brightens up now and then when he 
hears of any illness in the family of 
Mr Sharpe Currie, and is then heard 
to murmur, ‘If those seven sickly 
children should go off, I might still have 
very great—EXPECTATIONS.” For 
the which he has been roundly scolded 
by the Squire, and gravely preached 
at by the Parson. Upon both, how- 
ever, he takes his revenge in a fair 
and gentlemanlike way three times 
a-week at the whist-table, the 
Parson no longer having the Cap- 
tain as his constant partner, since a 
fifth now generally cuts in at the 
table — in the person of that old 
enemy and neighbour, Mr Stickto- 
rights. The Parson, thus fighting his 
own battles unallied to the Captain, 
observes with melancholy surprise 
that there is along run of luck against 
him, and that he does not win so much 
as he used to do. Fortunately that 
is the sole trouble—except Mrs Dale’s 
little tempers, to the which he is accus- 
tomed—that ever disturbs the serene 
tenor of the Parson’s life. We must 
now explain how Mr Sticktorights 
came to cut in at the Hazeldean whist- 
table. Frank has settled at the 
Casino with a wife who suits him ex- 
actly, and that wife was Miss Stickto- 
rights. It was two years before 
Frank recovered the disappointment 
with which the loss of Beatrice sad- 
dened his spirits, but sobered his 
habits and awoke his reflection. An 
affection, however misplaced and ill 
requited, if honestly conceived and 
deeply felt, rarely fails to advance the 
self-education of man. Frank became 
steady and serious; and, on a visit 
to Hazeldean, met at a county ball 
Miss Sticktorights, and the two young 
persons were instantly attracted to- 
wards each other, perhaps by the very 
feud that had so long existed between 
their houses. The marriage settle- 
ments were nearly abandoned, at the 
last moment, by a discussion between 
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the parents as to the Right of Way. 
But the dispute was happily appeased 
by Mr Dale’s suggestion, that as both 
properties would be united in the 
children of the proposed marriage, all 
cause for litigation would naturally 
cease, since no man would go to law 
with himself. Mr Sticktorights and 
Mr Hazeldean, however, agreed in the 
precaution of inserting a clause in the 
settlements, (though all the lawyers 
declared that it could not be of any 
legal avail,) by which it was declared 
that if, in default of heritable issue by 
the said marriage, the Sticktorights’ 
estate devolved on some distant 
scion of thé Sticktorights family, the 
right of way from the wood across 
the waste land would still remain in 
the same state of delectable dispute 
in which it then stood. There seems, 
however, little chance of a lawsuit 
thus providently bequeathed to the 
misery of distant generations—since 
two sons and two daughters are al- 
ready playing at hide-and-seek on the 
terrace where Jackeymo once watered 
the orange-trees, and in the Belvidere 
where Riccabocca had studied his Ma- 
chiavel. 

Riccabocca was long before he re- 
conciled himself to the pomp of his 
principalities and his title of Duke. 
Jemima accommodated herself much 
more readily to greatness, but she re- 
tained all her native Hazeldean sim- 
plicity at heart, and is adored by the 
villagers around her, especially by the 
young of both sexes, whom she is 
always ready to marry and to por- 
tion ;—convinced, long ere this, of the 
redeemable qualities of the male sex 
by her reverence for the Duke, who 
continues to satirise women and 
wedlock, and deem himself—thanks 
to his profound experience of the one, 
and his philosophical endurance of the 
other—the only happy husband in the 
world. His chief amusement of late 
has been in educating the son with 
whom, according to his scientific prog- 
nostics, Jemima presented him short- 
ly after his return to his native land. 
The sage began betimes with his 
Italian proverbs full of hard-hearted 
worldly wisdom, and the boy was 
scarce out of the hornbook before he 
was introduced to Machiavel. But 
somehow or other the simple goodness 
of the philosopher's actual life, with 
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his high- wrought patrician sentiments 
of integrity and honour, so counteract 
the theoretical lessons, that the Heir 
of Serrano is little likely to be made 
more wise by the proverbs, or more 
wicked by the Machiavel, than those 
studies have practically made the 
progenitor, whose opinions his coun- 
trymen still shame with the title of 
*¢ Alphonso the Good.” 

The Duke long cherished a strong 
curiosity to know what had become 
of Randal. He never traced the ad- 
venturer to his closing scene. But 
once (years before Randal had crept 
into his present shelter) in a visit of 
inspection to the hospital at Genoa, 
the Duke, with his peculiar shrewdness 
of observation in all matters except - 
those which concerned himself, was 
remarking to the officer in attendance, 
‘* that for one dull honest man, whom 
fortune drove to the hospital or the jail, 
he had found, on investigation of their 
antecedents, threesharp-witted knaves 
who had thereto reduced themselves” 
—when his eye fell upon a man asleep 
in one of the sick wards, and recog- 
nising the face, not then so changed as 
Oliver had seen it, he walked straight 
up, and gazed upon Randal Leslie. 

‘An Englishman,” said the offi- 
cial. ‘* He was brought hither insensi- 
ble, from a severe wound on the head, 
inflicted, as we discovered, by a well- 
known chevalier d’industrie, who de- 
clared that the Englishman had ont- 
witted and cheated him. That was not 
very likely, for a few crowns were all 
we could find on the Englishman’s per- 
son, and he had been obliged to leave 
his lodgings fordebt. He is recover- 
ing—but there is fever still.” 

The Duke gazed silently on the 
sleeper, who was tossing restlessly on 
his pallet, and muttering to himself; 
then he placed his purse in the offi- 
cial’s hand. ‘Give this to the Eng- 
lishman,” said he; ‘but conceal my 
name. It is true—it is true—the 
proverb is very true”—resumed the 
Duke, descending the stairs—‘' Pix 
pelli di volpi che di asini vanno in 
Pellicciaria.” (More hides of foxes 
than of asses find their way to the 
tanner’s.) 

Dr Morgan continues to prescribe 
globules for grief, and to minister 
infinitesimally to a mind diseased. 
Practising what he prescribes, he 
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swallows a globule of ‘* caustic” when- 
ever the sight of a distressed fellow- 
creature moves him to compassion—a 
constitutional tendency which, he is at 
last convinced, admits of no radical 


cure. For the rest, his range of pa- 
tients has notably expanded; and 
under his sage care his patients un- 
questionably live as long—as Provi- 
dence pleases. No allopathist can say 
more. 

The death of poor John Burley 
found due place in the obituary of 
“+ literary men.” Admirers, unknown 
before, came forward, and subscribed 
for a handsome monument to his me- 
mory in Kensall Green. They would 
have subscribed for the relief of his 
widow and children if he had left 
any. Writers-in magazines tirived 
for some months on collections of 
his humorous sayings, anecdotes of 
his eccentricities, and specimens of 
the eloquence that had lightened 
through the tobacco-reek of tavern 
and club-room. Leonard ultimately 
made a selection from his scattered 
writings, which found place in stand- 
ard libraries, though their subjects 
were either of too fugitive an in- 
terest, or treated in too capricious a 
manner, to do more than indicate 
the value of the ore had it been 
purified from its dross and subjected 
to the art of the mint. These spe- 
cimens could not maintain their cir- 
culation as the coined money of 
Thought, but they were hoarded by 
collectors as rare curiosities. Alas, 
poor Burley ! 

The Pompleys sustained a pecuniary 
loss by the crash of a railway com- 
pany, in which the Colonel had been 
induced to take several shares by one 
of his wife’s most boasted ‘* con- 
nections,” whose estate the said rail- 
way proposed to traverse, on paying 
£400 an acre, in that golden age 
when railway companies respected the 
rights of property. ‘The Colonel was 
no longer able, in his own country, to 
make both ends meet at Christmas. 
He is now straining hard to achieve 
that feat in Boulogne, and has in 
the process grown so red in the 
face, that those who meet him in 
his morning walk on the pier, bar- 
gaining for fish, shake their heads and 
say, ‘Old Pompley will go off ina 
fit of apoplexy ; a great loss to our 
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society ; genteel people the Pompleys! 
and very highly ‘ connected.’ ” 

The vacancy created in the borough 
of Lansmere by Audley Egerton’s 
death, was filled up by our old ac- 
quaintance Haveril Dashmore, who 
had unsuccessfully contested that seat 
on Egerton’s first election. The naval 
officer was now an admiral, and per- 
fectly reconciled to the constitution, 
with all its alloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not retire from 
Parliament so soon as he had antici- 
pated. He was not able to persuade 
Leonard, whose brief fever of political 
ambition was now quenched in the 
calm fountain of the Muse, to supply 
his place in the senate; and he felt 
that the house of Avenel needed one 
representative. He contrived, how- 
ever, to devote, for the first year or 
two, much more of his time to his 
interests at Screwstown than to the 
affairs of his country, and succeeded in 
baffling the over-competition to which 
he had been subjected, by taking the 
competitor into partnership. Having 
thus secured a monopoly at Screws- 
town, Dick, of course, returned with 
great ardour to his former enlightened 
opinions in favour of free trade. He 
remained some years in Parliament ; 
and though far too shrewd to venture 
out of his depth as an orator, distin- 
guished himself so much by his expo- 
sure of ** humbug” on an important 
Committee, that he acquired a very 
high reputation as a man of business, 
and gradually became so in request 
amongst all members who moved for 
** Select Committees,” that he rose into 
consequence; and Mrs Avenel, court- 
ed for his sake, more than her own, 
obtained the wish of her heart, and 
was received as an acknowledged ha- 
bituée into the circles of fashion. 
Amidst these circles, however, Dick 
found that his home entirely vanished ; 
and when he came from the House of 
Commons, tired to death, at two in 
the morning, disgusted at hearing for 
ever that Mrs Avenel was not yet 
returned from some fine lady’s ball, 
he formed a sudden resolution of cut- 
ting Parliament, Fashion, and London 
altogether; withdrew his capital, now 
very large, from his business ; bought 
the remaining estates of Squire Thorn- 
hill; and his chief object of ambition 
is in endeavouring to coax or bully 
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out of their holdings all the small 
freeholders round, who had subdivid- 
ed amongst them, into poles and fur- 
longs, the fated inheritance of Ran- 
dal Leslie. An excellent justice of 
the peace, though more severe than 
your old family proprietors generally 
are ;—a spirited landlord, as to en- 
couraging and making, at a proper 
per-centage, all permanent improve- 
ments. on the soil, but formidable to 
meet if the rent be not paid to the 
day, or the least breach of covenant 
be heedlessly incurred on a farm that 
he could let for more money ;—em- 
ploying a great many hands in pro- 
ductive labour, but exacting rigor- 
ously from all the utmost degree of 
work at the smallest rate of wages 
which competition and the poor-rate 
permit ;—the young and robust in his 
neighbourhood never stinted in work, 
and the aged and infirm, as lumber 
worn out, stowed away in the work- 
house ;— Richard Avenel holds himself 
an example to the old race of land- 
lords; and, taken altogether, is no very 
bad specimen of the rural civilisers 
whom the application of spirit and 
capital raise up in the new. 

From the wrecks of Egerton’s for- 
tune, Harley, with the aid of his fa- 
ther’s experience in business, could 
not succeed in saving, for the states- 
man’s sole child and heir, more than 
a few thousand pounds; and but for 
the bonds and bills which, when me- 
ditating revenge, he had bought from 
Levy, and afterwards thrown into the 
fire—paying dear for that detestable 
‘whistle—even this surplus would not 
have been forthcoming. 

Harley privately paid out of his 
own fortune the £5000 Egerton had 
bequeathed to Leslie; perhaps not 
Sorry, now that the stern duty of 
exposing the false wiles of the schemer 
_ was fulfilled, to afford some compen- 
sation even to the victim who had so 
richly deserved his fate; and pleased, 
though mournfully, to comply with the 
solemn request of the friend whose 
offence was forgotten in the remorseful 
memory of his own projects of revenge. 

Leonard’s birth and identity were 
easily proved, and no one appeared 
to dispute them. The balance due to 
-him as his father’s heir, together with 
the sum Avenel ultimately paid to 
him for the patent of his invention, 
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and the dowry which Harley insisted 
upon bestowing on Helen, amounted 
to that happy competence which 
escapes alike the anxieties of poverty 
and (what to one of contemplative 
tastes and retired habits are often 
more irksome to bear) the show and 
responsibilities of wealth. His fa- 
ther’s death made a deep impression 
upon Leonard’s mind; but the disco- 
very that he owed his birth to a 
statesman of so great a repute, and 
occupying a position in society so 
conspicuous, contributed not to con- 
firm, but to still, the ambition which 
had for a short time diverted him from 
his more serene aspirations. He had 
no longer to win a rank which might 
equal Helen’s. He had no longer a 
parent, whose affections might be 
best won through pride. The memo- 
ries of his earlier peasant-life, and 
his love for retirement—in which 
habit confirmed the constitutional 
tendency —made him shrink from 
what a more worldly nature would 
have considered the enviable advan- 
tages of a name that secured the 
entrance into the loftiest sphere of 
our social world. He wanted not 
that name to assist his own path to 
a rank far more durable than that 
which kings can confer. And still he 
retained in the works he had pub- 
lished, and still he proposed to bestow 
on the works more ambitious that he 
had, in leisure and competence, the 
facilities to design with care, and 
complete with patience, the name he 
had himself invented, and linked with 
the memory of the low-born mother. 
Therefore, though there was some 
wonder, in drawing-rooms and clubs, 
at the news of Egerton’s first unac- 
knowledged marriage, and some cu- 
riosity expressed as to what the son 
of that marriage might do—and great 
men were prepared to welcome, and 
fine ladies to invite and bring out, the 
heir to the statesman’s grave repute 
—yet wonder and curiosity soon died 
away; the repute soon passed out of 
date, and its heir was soon forgotten. 
Politicians who fall short of the high- 
est renown are like actors; no applause 
is so vivid while they are on the stage 
—no oblivion so complete when the 
curtain falls on the last farewell. 
Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above 
Nora’s grave, and on the tomb was 
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engraved the word of wirE, which 
vindicated her beloved memory. He 
felt the warm embrace of Nora’s 
mother, no longer ashamed to own 
her grandchild; and even old John 
was made sensible that a secret weight 
of sorrow was taken from his wife’s 
stern silent heart. Leaning on Leo- 
nard’s arm, the old man gazed wist- 
fully on Nora’s tomb, and muttering 
— “Egerton! Egerton! ‘ Leonora 
the first wife of the Right Honourable 
Audley Egerton!’ Ha! I voted for 
him. She married the right colour. 
Is that the date? Is it so long since 
she died? Well, well! I miss her 
sadly. But wife says we shall both 
now see her soon; and wife once 
thought we should never see her again 
—never; but I always knew better. 
Thank you, sir. I’m a poor crea- 
ture, but these tears don’t pain me— 
quite otherwise. I don’t know why, 
but I’m very happy. Where’s my 
old woman? She does not mind how 
much I talk about Nora now. Oh, 
there she is! Thank you, sir, hum- 


bly; but I'd rather lean -on my old 
woman—I’m more used to it; and— 
wife, when shall we go to Nora?” 


Leonard had brought Mrs Fairfield 
to see her parents, and Mrs Avenel 
welcomed her with unlooked-for kind- 
ness. The name inscribed upon Nora’s 
tomb softened the mother’s heart to 
her surviving daughter. As poor John 
had said— She could now talk about 
Nora ;’ and in that talk, she and the 
child she had so long neglected dis- 
covered how much they had in com- 
mon. So when, shortly after his 
marriage with Helen, Leonard went 
abroad, Jane Fairfield remained with 
the old couple. After their death, 
which was within a day of each other, 
she refused, perhaps from pride, to 
take up her residence with Leonard, 
but she settled near the home which 
he subsequently found in England. 
Leonard remained abroad for some 
years. A quiet observer of the various 
manners and intellectual development 
of living races—a rapt and musing 
student of the monuments that revive 
the dead—his experience of mankind 
grew large in silence, and his percep- 
tions of the Sublime and Beautiful 
brightened into tranquil art under 
their native skies. 

On his return to England he pur- 
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chased a small house amidst the most 
beautiful scenes of Devonshire, and 
there patiently commenced a work 
in which he designed to bequeath to 
his country his. noblest thoughts in 
their fairest forms. Some men best 
develop their ideas by constant exer- 
cise; their thoughts spring from their 
brain ready-armed, and seek, like the 
fabled goddess, to take constant part 
in the wars of men. And such are, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most vigo- 
rous and lofty writers; but Leonard 
did not belong to this class. Sweet- 
ness and serenity were the main 
characteristics of his genius; and 
these were deepened by his profound 
sense of his domestic happiness. ‘To 
wander alone with Helen by the 
banks of the murmurous river — to 
gaze with her on the deep still sea— 
to feel that his thoughts, even when 
most silent, were comprehended by 
the intuition of love, and reflected on 
that translucent sympathy so yearned 
for and so rarely found by poets— 
these were the Sabbaths of his soul, 
necessary to fit him for its labours: 
for the Writer has this advantage over 
other men, that his repose is not indo- 
lence. His duties, rightly fulfilled, 
are discharged to earth and men in 
other capacities than those of action. 
If he is not seen among those who 
act, he is all the while maturing some 
noiseless influence, which will guide-or 
illumine, civilise or elevate, the rest- 
less men whose noblest actions are but 
the obedient agencies of the thoughts 
of writers. Call not, then, the Poet 
whom we place amidst the Varieties of 
Life, the sybarite of literary ease, if, re- 
turning on summer eves, with Helen’s 
light footstep by his musing side, he 
greets his sequestered home, with its 
trellised flowers smiling out from 
amidst the lonely cliffs in which it 
was embedded ;—while, lovers still, 
though wedded long, they turn ‘to 
each other, with such deep joy in 
their speaking eyes, grateful that the 
world, with its various distractions 
and noisy conflicts, lay so far from 
their actual existence—only united to 
them by the happy link that the 
writer weaves invisibly with the 
hearts that he moves and. the souls 
that he inspires. No! Character 
and circumstance alike unfitted Leo- 
nard for the strife of the thronged 
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literary democracy ; they led towards 
the development of the gentler and 
purer portions of his nature—to the 
gradual suppression of the more com- 
bative and turbulent. The influence 
of the happy light under which his 
genius so silently and calmly grew, 
was seen in the exquisite harmony 
of its colours, rather than the gor- 
geous diversities of their glow. His 
contemplation, intent upon objects 
of peaceful beauty, and undisturbed 
by rude anxieties and vehement pas- 
sions, suggested only kindred repro- 
ductions to the creative faculty by 
which it was vivified; so that the 
whole man was not only a poet, but, 
as it were, a poem—a living idyl, 
calling into pastoral music every reed 
that sighed and trembled along the 
stream of life. And Helen was so 
suited to a nature of this kind, she so 
guarded the ideal existence in which 
it breathes! All the little cares and 
troubles of the common practical life 
she appropriated so quietly to herself 
—the stronger of the two, as should be 
a poet’s wife, in the necessary house- 
hold virtues of prudence and fore- 
thought. Thus, if the man’s genius 
made the home a temple, the woman’s 
wisdom gave to the temple the security 
of the fortress. They have only one 
child—a girl; they call her Nora. 
She has the father’s soul-lit eyes, and 
the mother’s warm human smile. 
She assists Helen in the morning's 
noiseless domestic duties ; she sits in 
the evening at Leonard's feet, while 
he reads or writes. In each light 
grief of childhood she steals to the 
mother’s knee, but in each young im- 
pulse of delight, or each brighter 
flash of progressive reason, she springs 
to the father’s breast. Sweet Helen, 
thou hast taught her this, taking to 
thyself the shadows even of thine in- 
fant’s life, and leaving to thy partner’s 
' eyes only its rosy light! 

But not here shall this picture of 
Helen close. Even the Ideal can only 
complete its purpose by connection 
with the Real. Even in solitude the 
writer must depend upon Mankind. 

Leonard at last has completed the 
work, which has been the joy and the 
labour of so many years—the work 
which he regards as the flower of 
all his spiritual being, and to which 
he has committed all the hopes that 
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unite the creature of to-day with the 
generations of the future. The work 
has gone through the press, each line 
lingered over with the elaborate pa- 
tience of the artist, loath to part with 
the thought he has sculpturedintoform 
while an improving touch can be im- 
parted by thechisel. He has accepted 
an invitation from Norreys. Intherest- 
less excitement, (strange to him since 
his first happy maiden effort,) he has 
gone to London. Unrecognised in the 
huge metropolis, he has watched to 
see if the world acknowledge the new 
tie he has woven between its busy 
life and his secluded toil. And the 
work came out in an unpropitious 
hour; other things were occupying 
the public; the world was not at 
leisure to heed him, and the book did 
not penetrate into the great circle of 
readers. But a savage critic has 
seized on it, and mangled, distorted, 
deformed it, confounding together de- 
fect and beauty in one mocking ridi- 
cule; and the; beauties have not yet 
found an exponent, nor the defects a 
defender ; and the publisher shakes his 
head, points to groaning shelves, and 
delicately hints that the work which 
was to be the epitome of the sacred 
life within life, does not hit the taste 
of the day. Leonard thinks over the 
years that hisstill labour has cost him, 
and knows that he has exhausted the 
richest mines of his intellect, and 
that long years will elapse before he 
can recruit that capital of ideas which 
is necessary to sink new shafts and 
bring to light fresh ore ; and the deep 
despondency of intellect, frustrated 
in its highest aims, has seized him, 
and all he has before done is involved 
in failure by the defeat of the crown- 
ing effort. Failure, and irrecoverable, 
seems his whole ambition as writer ; his 
whole existence in the fair Ideal seems 
to have been a profitless dream, and 
the face of the Ideal itself is obscured. 
And even Norreys frankly, though 
kindly, intimates that the life of a 
metropolis is essential to the healthful 
intuition of a writer in the intellec- 
tual wants of his age. For every 
great writer supplies a want in his 
own generation, for some feeling to be 
announced, some truth to be revealed ; 
and as this maxim is generally sound, 
as most great writers have lived in 
cities, Leonard dares not dwell on the 
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exceptions ; it is only success that 
justifies the attempt to be an excep- 
tion to the common rule; and with 
the blunt manhood of his nature, 
which is not a poet’s, Norreys sums 
up with ‘‘ What then? One experiment 
has failed ; fit your life to your genius, 
and try again.” Try again! Easy 
counsel enough to the man of ready 
resource and quick combative mind ; 
but to Leonard, how hard and how 
harsh! ‘ Fit his life to his genius!” 
—renounce Contemplation and Nature 
forthe jostle of Oxford Street!—would 
that life not scare away the genius 
forever? Perplexed and despondent, 
though still struggling for fortitude, 
he returns to his home, and there 
at his hearth awaits the Soother, 
and there is the voice that repeats the 
passages most beloved, and prophesies 
so confidently of future fame; and 
gradually all around smiles. from the 
smile of Helen. And the profound 
conviction that Heaven places human 
happiness beyond the reach of the 
world’s contempt or praise, circu- 
lates through his system and restores 
its serene calm. And he feels that the 


duty of the intellect is to accomplish 
_ and perfect itself—to harmonise its 
sounds into music that may be heard 
in heaven, though it wake not an echo 
on the earth. If this be done, as with 
some men, best amidst the din and 
the discord, be it so; if, as with him, 


best in silence, be it so too. And 
the next day he reclines with Helen 
by the sea-shore, gazing calmly as 
before on the measureless sunlit ocean ; 
and Helen, looking into his face, sees 
that it is sunlit as the deep. His 
hand steals within her own, in the 
gratitude that endears beyond the 
power of passion, and he murmurs 
gently, ‘* Blessed be the woman who 
consoles.” 

The work found its way at length 
into fame, and the fame sent its 
voices loud to the poet’s home. But 
the applause of the world had not a 
sound so sweet to his ear, as when, in 
doubt, humiliation, and sadness, the 
lips of his Helen had whispered 
‘** Hope! and believe.” 

Side by side with this picture of 
Woman the Consoler, let me place 
the companion sketch. Harley L’Es- 
trange, shortly after his marriage 
with Violante, had been induced, 
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whether at his bride’s persuasions, or 
to dissipate the shadow with which 
Egerton’s death still clouded his 
wedded felicity, to accept a temporary 
mission, half military, half civil, to 
one of our colonies. On this mission 
he had evinced so much ability, and 
achieved so signal a success, that on 
his return to England he was raised 
to the peerage, while his father yet 
lived to rejoice that the son who 
would succeed to his honours had 
achieved the nobler dignity of honours 
not inherited, but won. High expec- 
tations were formed of Harley’s par- 
liamentary success ; but he saw that 
such success, to be durable, must found 
itself on the knowledge of wearisome 
details, and the study of that practical 
business, which jarred on his tastes, 
though it suited his talents. Harley 
had been indolent for somany years— 
and there is so much to make indolence 
captivating to a man whose rank is se- 
cured,who has nothing to ask from for- 
tune, and who finds at hishome no cares 
from which he seeks a distraction ;—so 
he laughed at ambition in the whim of 
his delightful humours, and the ex- 
pectations formed from his diplomatic 
triumph died away. But then came 
one of those political crises, in which 
men ordinarily indifferent to politics 
rouse themselves to the recollection, 
that the experiment of legislation is 
not made upon dead matter, but on the 
living form of a noble country. And 
in both Houses of Parliament the 
strength of party is put forth. It was 
a lovely day in spring, and Harley 
was seated by the window of his old 
room at Knightsbridge—now glancing 
tothe lively green of the budding trees 
—now idling with Nero, who, though 
in canine old age, enjoys the sun like 
his master—now repeating to himself, 
as he turns over the leaves of his fa- 
vourite Horace, some of those lines 
that make the shortness of life the 
excuse for seizing its pleasures and 
eluding its fatigues, which form the 
staple morality of the polished epi- 
curean—and Violante (into what 
glorious beauty her maiden bloom has 
matured!) comes softly into the room, 
seats herself on a low stool beside 
him, leaning her face on her hands, 
and looking up at him through her 
dark, clear, spiritual eyes; and, as 
she continues to speak, gradually a 
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change comes over Harley’s aspect— 
gradually the brow grows thoughtful, 
and the lips lose their playful smile. 
There is no hateful assumption of the 
would-be “ superior woman”—no for- 
mal remonstrance, no lecture, no homi- 
ly which grates upon masculine pride, 
bat the high theme and the eloquent 
words elevate unconsciously of them- 
selves, and the Horace is laid aside— 
a Parliamentary Blue Book has been, 
by some marvel or other, conjured 
there in its stead—and Violante now 
moves away as softly as she entered. 
Harley’s hand detains her. 

“ Not so. Share the task, or I quit 
it. Here isan extract I condemn you 
to copy. Do you think I would go 
through this labour if you were not to 
halve the success ?—halve the labour 
as well |” 

And Violante, overjoyed, kisses 
away the implied rebuke, and sits 
down to work, so demure and so 
proud, by his side. I do not know if 


Harley made much way in the Blue 
Book that morning; but a little 
time after, he spoke in the Lords, and 
surpassed all that the most sanguine 
had hoped from his talents. 


The 
sweetness of fame and the conscious- 
ness of utility once fully tasted, 
Harley’s consummation of his proper 
destinies was secure. A year later, and 
his voice was one of the influences of 
England. His boyish love of glory 
revived ; no longer vague and dreamy, 
but ennobled into patriotism, and 
strengthened into purpose. And one 
evening, after a signal triumph, when 
his father returned home with him, and 
Violante—who, all lovely, all brilliant 
though she was, never went forth in 
her lord’s absence, to lower, among fops 
and flatterers, the dignity of the name 
she so aspired to raise—sprang to meet 
him. Harley’s eldest son—a boy yet 
in the nursery—had been kept up later 
than usual ; perhaps Violante had an- 
ticipated her husband’s triumph, and 
wished the son to share it. The old 
Earl beckoned the child to him, and, 
laying his hand on the infant’s curly 
locks, said, with unusual seriousness— 

“My boy, you may see troubled 
times in England before these hairs 
are as grey as mine ; and your stake 
in England’s honour and peace will be 
great. Heed this hint from an old 
man who had no talents to make a 
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noise in the world, but who yet has 
been of some use in his generation. 
Neither sounding titles,nor wide lands, 
nor fine abilities will give you real 
joy, unless you hold yourself respon- 
sible for all to your God and to your 
country ; and when you are tempted 
to believe that the gifts you may in- 
herit from both entail no duties, or 
that duties are at war with true plea- 
sure, remember how I placed you in 
your father’s arms, and said, ‘ Let him 
be as proud of you some day, as I at 
this hour am of him.’ ” 

The boy clung to his father’s breast, 
and said manfully, “I will try!” 
Harley bent his fair smooth brow over 
the young earnest face, and said 
softly, ‘‘ Your mother speaks in you!” 

Then the old Countess, who had re- 
mained silent and listening on her 
elbow chair, rose and kissed the Earl’s 
hand reverently. Perhaps in that 
kiss there was the repentant con- 
sciousness how far the active good- 
ness she had often secretly under- 
valued had exceeded, in its fruits, 
her own cold unproductive powers of 
will and mind. Then passing on to 
Harley, her brow grew elate, and the 
pride returned to her eye. 

“ At last,” she said, laying on his 
shoulder that light firm hand, from 
which heno longer shrunk—* at last, 
O my noble son, you have fulfilled 
all the promise of your youth !” 

‘“*If so,” answered Harley, ‘ it is 
because I have found what I then 
sought in vain.” He drew his arm 
around Violante, and added, with 
half tender, half solemn smile— 
** Blessed is the woman who exalts !” 


So, symbolled forth in these twin 
and fair flowers which Eve saved for 
Earth out of Paradise, each with the 
virtue to heal or to strengthen, stored 
under the leaves that give sweets to 
the air;— here, soothing the heart 
when the world brings the trouble— 
here recruiting the soul which our 
sloth or our senses enervate, leave we 
Woman, at least, in the place Heaven 
assigns to her amidst the multiform 
“* Varieties of Life.” 

Farewell to thee, gentle Reader ; 
and go forth to the world, O My 
Nove! 





















LETTER TO EUSEBIUS 


My pEARr Evsesrus,—I was sorry 
to hear of your accident, and should 
ere this have been with you, had not 
your cheering letter been put into my 
hands as I was making preparation to 
reach you. I therefore determined to 
prosecute my prior intention, and 
keep my promise to our old friend, 
and my old schoolfellow, the philoso- 
pher, by visiting him at his ancestral 
residence amid the autumnal glories 
of the Quantock Hills. We conversed 
of you, and I need not say how affec- 
tionately ; and drew such a picture of 
you, so pleasant that, as your acci- 
dent gives you now but little pain, 
and I trust only confines you to your 
house for a week, I really begin to 
think it worth while that you should 
be as you are—that you should thus, 
as it were, sit for your portrait, and 
depict upon the retina of our minds’ 
eye the happy scene, shall I call it, 
of your sick-room, the busy virtues 
of your household, and your own 
patience. There you are, on your an- 
cient peacock-pattern quilted sofa, the 
which you say you love because it was 
the stick-work of your grandmother’s 
fingers, and never lie on it but under 
a sense that her hands are supporting 
you; and you have wondered at the 
lack of proper mother affection in the 
pride of the expression of the perma- 
nent rest, that men “ sleep with their 
fathers.” The second infancy, you 
would say, should have reminded 
them of their mothers’ arms and bo- 
soms, and thus you have scoffed at 
furniture fashions; and however he- 
terogeneous the medley may have 
become, when modern requirements 
and inventions battled for locality with 
older family memorials, your mother’s, 
your grandmother’s, and one or two of 
your old-maiden aunts’ samplers and 
filigree-work have pertinaciously re- 
tained their places. So scrupulously 
exact were we in taking your por- 
trait, Eusebius, that we rubbed out 
of the canvass many times your atti- 
tude, for lack of materials more than 
of skill. As there may be a scarcity 
of pigments, so is there often of words. 
Neither “ reclined,” nor ‘“ incum- 
bent,” for ‘ lying,” would in any 
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degree represent it. Your habitual 
pliancy and lithesomeness of limb is 
totally negligent of the hints sent out 
from your sensorium, that you are 
not so young as you were; and age 
is obliged to give you not unfrequently 
a sudden check, which you resist like 
a colt who had first felt that sharp 
curb, and your attitudes of repose are 
at best eccentric. Yet, somehow or 
other, they have an awkward grace 
that makes one doubt the dogmas 
about the “* line of beauty.” 

We could only say, therefore, that 
we saw you on your sofa, and you 
were as a“ monarch of all you sur- 
vey,” proudly looking round at your 
treasures, and borrowing a grave 
thought from one, a mirthful one from 
another, and a benevolent satire from 
a third, something fanciful from a 
fourth, of the old print-portraits of 
the wise and intellectual of other 
days. Here you nod your head to 
Jeremy Taylor. Here you take a pinch 
of snuff with Sterne; there you smile 
familiarly upon the large smooth fore- 
head. of Shakspeare, whether genuine 
or not. You reason with Montaigne 
till you laugh; you ruminate with 
Locke ; you wonder with Newton, for 
you look as if you would not inter- 
rupt the course of his speculations. 

There is your collection of states- 
men’s heads under one frame, as if 
you would attempt to exhibit a happy 
family of dissentients. But there is 
William Pitt, in large, over your fire- 
place, separating -those who have 
tossed about and jumbled the old world 
by their politics, from those captains, 
on the other side of your fireplace, 
who have navigated unknown seas, 
to discover new worlds, as play- 
things for statesmen whom you have 
not. yet framed. Captain Cook occu- 
pies the centre station, because he 
was most humane. With these before 
you, you “run the great circuit, and 
are still at home,” if that be the line ; 
and this reminds me of the omission 
of poor Cowper's face, which you have 
put by ina more obscure corner, by 
the side of the window, because you 
only like to look at him in certain 
moods of melancholy reflection. You 
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love his satire rather as an index of 
his amiability, which you say is the 
property of all true satirists, than for 
its tone, and the impressions it leaves. 
You have but one of the Cesars, the 
great Julius, as worth all the rest, 
and he is in a medallion ; and, strange 
association, his companion is Prince 
Le Boo. Why, you only can tell; 
and over them is Washington, for 
whose presence you have often apo- 
logised, by confessing your predilec- 
tion for a large prominent chin. Your 
books opposite your comfortable fire 
are receiving from it a kindly glow 
upon their russets, for you have no 
gay bindings. You like to think 
your books, which are not of the new- 
est, have been in the hands of their 
contemporaries, and are still living 
thoughts, bound up in death’s dust, 
whose dry antiquity is of immortality, 
and defies corruption — embrowned, 
indeed, but preserved by their own 
solid sterling substance within. You 
know what your books in this room 
are, for they are only a portion of 
your library. They are as charac- 


teristic of your taste and your feelings, 
as is your collection of portraits. 


Above these, you look along the range 
of your shelf, which also runs along 
the other side of your room, on which 
are casts, of a reduced size, of some 
of the finest statues of antiquity. 
Nor are these dead humanities, 
that you never think to be dead, all 
to take your eye. You have your 
interruptions ; there is your old faith- 
ful, unloquacious Thomas, who comes 
in to report his mission of charity on 
which you have sent him, or on which 
he has gone on his own accord, be- 
cause he knew you would have him 
do so—this original Thomas, whom, 
five -and-twenty years ago, you 
brought into your service so strangely. 
** Well, Mr Thomas,” you said, “I 
will inquire into your character; and 
in a fortnight you may come again.” 
—‘* Very well,” replied the simple, 
truthful man; ‘“‘ very well, sir; and 
in the meanwhile I will inquire into 
yours.” Doubtless he did so; and 
you have lived together ever since, 
for you are as much his servant as he 
is yours, for you both think more of 
each other’s comforts than of your 
own. You neither of you make in- 
quiry now, you have long ago under- 
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stood each other; but I doubt if you 
would have taken him if he had not 
so tickled you, and hit your own hu- 
mour, by inquiring into your charac- 
ter. Then there is sedulous Susan, 
more frequently than your fire needs 
her service, making her appearance, 
really to see how master looks, and if 
he is better, and to suggest some little 
thing or other for his comfort. There 
is old Don still wagging his tail on 
your hearth, and looking up in your 
face, as much as to tell you, you have 
read that book long enough. So you 
obey, lay it aside, pat his honest head, 
put your finger on the reflecting knob 
on your forehead, and think awhile, 
and then your Book of Thoughts is 
before you, and you put Wisdom in 
her black-and-white livery ; and your 
pen runs the vagaries of odd fancies, 
to be worked one of these days into 
good tissue. And where is now your 
animated talk, your open outburst of 
indignant eloquence? for you are a 
good hater of characters and of things, 
as all lovers of true men and true 
things are; you are shut out, in this 
your room, from conflicting contact, 
and you have no controversial con- 
versation with amiably provoking 
friend to draw you out: and old 
Thomas and sedulous Susan don’t 
quite like all this silent patience, and 
fear it portends ill, and that, notwith- 
standing what the doctor says, mas- 
ter is not so well as he should be. 
We can see that Thomas has half a 
mind to feel the pulse of your dispo- 
sition, by telling you something a 
little unpleasant—a little anecdote of 
hypocrisy or knavery. He is hesi- 
tating, and, after all, won’t vex mas- 
ter, now he’s ill. Who knows what 
may happen, and he should have to 
repent of it? Consider now how much 
happiness you will suck out of this 
your temporary ailment. You are 
sensible of being the object of unceas- 
ing tenderness ; the pillow is shaken 
up, and laid for you with studied at- 
tention to yourease. You think with 
satisfaction of the petted days of your 
earliest childhood ; you feel that you 
are not the nonentity of a sage among 
those who care not for your philoso- 
phy ; there is an additional ounce of 
domestic affection seasoning your por- 
ridge, and it is sweetly palatable, and 
it warms your heart. I should not 
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at all wonder if you were to be a vo- 
luntary experimentalist in these sym- 
pathies, and protract your illness a 
week or two beyond its legitimate 
date. You will coax your little debi- 
lity into your imagination, and cheat 
yourself into a belief that you are 
weary of travel; you will voyage 
with Cook, you will look a lion in the 
face with Mungo Park in Africa, or 
you will go campaigning with Marl- 
borough, or your favourite Prince 
Rupert. Happy, in all extremities, 
that you can shift your scene of action 
to any quarter of the globe you please, 
and when you are bodily weary, as 
you will be from your constrained 
position, you will fancy the fatigue of 
travel, and go to your own accustom- 
ed bed, with the words of Catullus— 


** Vix mi ipse credens, Thyniam atque Bi- 

thynos 

Liquisse campos . . . . 

O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Quum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto, 

Hoe est quod unum est pro laboribus tan- 
tis.” 


And now, Eusebius, having seen you 


fairly a-bed, I have only to wish you 


‘pleasant dreams. O the blessedness 
of imagination! it keeps up life, even 
under that image of death—sleep ; it 
proves, as you have asserted, that 
sleep is not death, or that death itself 
is a more perfect living sleep—mind 
independent of bodily substance. You 
are right in your tirades against those 
education-mongers, in whose absurd 
system imagination is to be quenched, 
and all their arguments upon the sub- 
ject are false. They prate of realities, 
and know not what reality is; and 
cannot know, if they leave imagina- 
tion out of the ingredient. There is 
more of the ideal in everything than 
such wot of. Let them build ever so 
thick and high their wall of reality, 
to shut out images of beauty and vi- 
sions unterrestrial, the mind of living 
men, in scorn of their absurd endea- 
vour, will assume wings, and fly over 
' and be far better the other side 
of it. 

You would say, and vehemently, 
that it is an irreligious madness to 
reject, to check the growth, and deny 
the use of our Creator's gift imagina- 
tion, whence arise, or at least whence 
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take their embellishment and vigour,. 
the virtues which make the great men 
of all ages and nations—statesmen, 
poets, painters, philosophers, and 
even that class of highest utilitarians, 
our inventors, our discoverers in 
science. Sentiment is a portion in true 
reality ; all without it is dross and a 
caput mortuum. Let not your child, 
say the would-be wise educationists, 
read works of fiction ; they enervate, 
they unfit them for life’s realities. 
You and I, Eusebius, deny it in toto.. 
They fit them for everything; they 
feed the heart with noble sentiment ;. 
they show that there are things, ideal 
or not, worth all patience, all forti- 
tude. They thus strengthen, not 
enervate, excepting by a base abuse ; 
and a high responsibility is theirs 
who have the commanding gift and 
do abuse it. But it is a coward’s 
part to argue from the abuse. There 
is nothing more degrading to our 
nature than a low utilitarianism. 
And why here I throw out my indig- 
nation against those who would daub 
humanity over with the mud of their 
own thoughts, my Eusebius, will be 
apparent enough when I give you 
some account of my excursion, my 
conversation with our poet-philoso- 
pher, amiably vehement, as a true, 
good, prejudiced man should be, in 
all things, and when I tell you of my 
seeings and my doings after I left 
him. <A prejudiced man! and would 
you admire a prejudiced man ? will be 
the suggestion of the first common 
acquaintance who impertinently looks 
over your shoulder, Eusebius, while 
you read this. Yes, sir, I more 
more than admire, I love a prejudiced 
man. Eusebius himself is a very 
prejudiced man; and if you shun 
such a character, pray be so good as 
to find the way to the door, and go 
out into the streets, and through the 
whole village proclaim it, and vilify 
your neighbour at the next township 
meeting ; and though you boast your- 
self an unprejudiced man, you will 
never show half so bold and open a 
forehead as my friend Eusebius. 
Now, Eusebius, you see you have, 
as I told you, sat for your portrait ; 
how do you like the features and 
their character? We will be shy, my 
friend, of a man who has no preju- 
dices. Take them off from some of 
E 
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us, and we shall be naked indeed. 
In this busy world, where there is so 
much to learn, and so little time to 
learn, and where positive truth is 
every moment slipping through our 
fingers, it is well to cherish a few 
prejudices, especially those which we 
have drawn in with our mother’s 
milk, or inherited from worthy fa- 
thers. 

You and I have not the same pre- 
judices as our friend the philosopher, 
my delightful host, my old school- 
fellow ; and both of us would be sorry 
indeed to uproot his, and graft our 
own in their stead. Prejudices make 
up identities. Without them we 
should be like only pease in a bag, 
and like them only fit for being boiled, 
and the worst of us thrown to fatten 
pigs. What are called “ strong- 
minded women,” and men without 
prejudices, are my abhorrence; and 
having said this say, I look over my 
diary, and send you such extracts as 
may serve to amuse you. You are 
fairly down upon your haunches, a 
ruminating animal; take the nutri- 
tive grass out of my journal, and 
chew the cud at your leisure. 

Oct. —, 5 o’clock.—Just come in 
from a walk with the philosopher and 
our mutual friend ; and before 
I dress for dinner, sit down to realise 
on paper this place and its improve- 
ments since I last saw it. It is a 
situation of singular retirement, amid 
the hills, yet at the head of a valley 
lengthening into some distance, suffi- 
cient for those various atmospheric 
perspectives which are the breath of 
beauty. Its character is pastoral. 
There is nothing dressed here, not even 
immediately about the house; but 
there are beautiful trees. The beeches 
prevail, whose silver stems so grace- 
fully make a light in the deep wood- 
shades. The large pond above the 
house has now an accessible path, 
where before there was a hedge; and 
as you ascend to it, the trees look 
very high, and their large stems im- 
posing. This is an improvement. I 
could wish that solitary swan had a 
companion. Poor bird, he has lost 
his mate, and sails now gracefully 
up to greet every visitor. Philoso- 
pher should do as he would be done 
by; he is happily now no solitary 
bird; blessed be his nest. As we 
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skirted the valley by the upland, the 
extent opened before us. The long 
hill-sides, heathery and of wood, not 
continuous, but with outstretching 
and receding patches, that slightly 
broke without destroying the unity, 
give a great air of a wild untouched 
freedom to the whole valley. As far 
as I have seen, these Quantock Hills 
have no large, barren, dreary table- 
land, but are made up of slopes and 
dips; so that, the moment you are at 
the top of one, you are close upon the 
descent into another. I have come 
to this conclusion, that, even close to 
a house, in some situations, such as 
this well-shorn grass lawn is not so 
pleasing to the eye as the ground 
covered with heather and fern, if 
beautiful trees grow among them; for 
how graceful is the fan-like fern ! and 
there is a variety which the smooth- 
shorn lawn does not present. But in 
such a case there must be nothing 
trim; and I think also, the house 
should be large, as this is, and by its 
consequence show that beauty, not 
economy, is the object. Were I phi- 
losopher, I should be tempted to let 
the lawn ground be wilder. We see 
at this time of year the advantage of 
this; for the red and orange-colour 
leaves, strewed upon the ground, 
variegating the green, assimilate the 
ground below with the trees above, 
and take off the abruptness which is 
too visible where they are swept off. 
Nature loves not this abruptness, and 
strews the ground for a purpose. I 
have often heard of places being badly 
kept, because unswept ; whereas, to 
the eye of the painter, they are better 
so; for the colour with which the 
ground is strewed is beautiful, and 
certainly is in accordance with the 
sentiment to which autumn gives rise. 

It was a right pleasant meeting to- 
day, when four old schoolfellows sat 
down to dinner. How many years 
have passed since we were young and 
jocund in the same play-ground, and 
saddened over the same books! Our 


master was a good, ripe scholar, and 


made scholars. I must pay a tribute 
of gratitude to his memory; for, 
though I left him earlier than my 
companions for a public school, he 
laid such a foundation, that I feel sure 
I have to thank him for those literary 
tastes which have been my comfort 
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and pleasure during a not very short 
life. One of the four I have not often 
met, but three of us (and many of 
some mark from the same school I 
could mention) have cultivated litera- 
ture ardently, and the Philosopher the 
sciences also. Schools in our days 
were a little rough, it must be owned 
—perhaps in the end not the worse ; 
some, I am quite sure, are too fine, 
and bring up boys too delicately. I 
had occasion lately to put a boy to 
school—he was required to bring a 
“ dressing - case.” A youth thus 
brought up in the cotton and perfume 
of education, will hardly pack up his 
all at an hour’s notice, and rough it 
over the world where fortune may 
chance to call him. He may miss 
good chances in life by this early deli- 
cacy. A “‘dressing-case!” and perhaps 
warm water to wash his precious face, 
and honey-soap for his hands. For 
some years I had to get out of my 
warm bed on winter mornings at early 
dawn, and be out in the open air to 
wash and unfreeze the cock of the 
conduit before I could get water, and 
not do all this for myself only. I do 
not know that the hardship was so 
_ great, and I often think I am the 
stronger for that hardy bringing-up. 
At the college of St Mary, at Winton, 
we had a stream running through the 
play-ground. I fell in one morning, 
in trying to leap across it. I sent to 
the master, requesting the key of my 
room, and permission to change my 
clothes. The answer was, that I 
might run about and dry them on. A 
“‘ dressing-case” schoolmaster would 
have sent for a nurse and hot blankets, 
and perhaps the apothecary! Even 
now, pretty well advanced in years, 
I astonish people by walking out day 
or night without a hat. It is only 
custom makes me wear one—early 
habit! Eusebius will say that the 
peace societies will do little good at 
schools ; he used to abominate good 
Dr Watts for vilifying the canine 
race, and teaching children to dislike 
them for their fighting propensities, 
which, after all, they learn of us. 
The goody children of Dr Watts’ 
maxims are not a whit less cruel, for 
they who take Dr Watts as a teacher, 
think it very amiable bringing-up to 
teach their young ones to abstain 
from bloody noses, but send them out 
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upon the pious mission of catching 
God’s innocent creatures in their plea- 
sant fields, and sticking pins through 
them, on the pretence that they are 
learning entomology. Some years 
ago, I knew a piously-brought-up 
Methodist child caught spinning a 
cockchafer, and flipping him with his 
finger to make him spin, saying at 
every flip, “I'll make thee preach 
the gospel!” Some people say that 
all children are cruel. I doubt the 
fact; but, if they are so by nature, 
how is it they grow out of it? The 
fighting of boys is not cruel, and, in 
its results, it settles little wrongs that 
would, if totally forbidden, rankle 
within, and perhaps to the permanent 
injury of the disposition. When the 
combat is over, they shake hands, 
apd are very good friends. I know 
not if I ought to be grateful or other- 
wise to my old master’s memory for 
one lesson I learnt, however ill learnt 
the others were. Perhaps it was 
quite necessary that I should acquire 
some knowledge of injustice, to pre- 
pare me for the world in which I was 
to live. A petted boy will not learn 
it at his own hearth. I was sent to 
my Orbitius at a very early age; we 
slept each in his little bed in a long 
room dignified as our dormitory. The 
bigger boys took it into their mis- 
chievous heads to toss me morning 
after morning in a blanket, because 
they said I resembled Sancho Panza 
in the print. Prayers, entreaties, 
bribes, (for I bribed them with all my 
worldly goods—I believe fourpence 
halfpenny,) were in vain; they took 
the bribe, but nevertheless tossed me 
in the blanket. Now, did I not here 
learn also a lesson—the inutility of 
bribes? One morning there was a 
great noise in our dormitory ; most 
were, as they termed it, bolstering ; 
weary of that, they resorted to the 
victimising me in the blanket. I had 
been up several times, and tried the 
hardness of the ceiling, but was des- 
tined also to feel the hardness of the 
floor. The noise attracted our master. 
He was a thin, active man, and could 
come and go as noiseless as a cat. 
He must have had felt shoes for the 
purpose. As I was midway between 
the ceiling and the blanket, he rushed 
in. Rather short-sighted, he did not 
see my unfortunate position. All the 
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other boys had scrambled into bed— 
I was the only one out, and a hard 
bump I had on the floor; and my 
little shirt was not, with all this agi- 
tation and tossing, quite as smoothed 
down as I could have wished it. I 
certainly, therefore, must have pre- 
sented a very tempting mark, and 
our Orbitius was not one “ parcere 
subjectis.” He was armed with one 
of those thin, pliant canes, somewhat 
less in thickness than one’s little 
finger. There was no escaping it—it 
would find its way round our limbs 
like an eel. It was with this he 
rushed upon me; for, as I said, I was 
the only one out of bed, and smarting 
from my fall. The cane did its work, 
and I must have had full as many 
strokes of it as there were boys in the 
school, and a few over; the punish- 
ment—that is, for other’s doings—was 
most severe. Iwasina sad state. This 
was such an example of injustice, that 
I learnt what I was to expect in the 
world. Iwas prepared, and the world 
kept the promise of the lesson. But 
Orbitius was a good master, and for 
the bottom of sound learning he laid 
in me I freely forgive him. I knew 
him intimately in after life, and liked 
him much. He is gone; I am sorry 
I did not give him an opportunity to 
repent of his little hasty injustice. Vi- 
carious punishment was, however, the 
rule of old-school discipline; for when- 
ever the head was in fault, the other 
end was sure to suffer. Hence, per- 
haps, the expression, being backward 
inlearning. Corporal punishmentsare, 
however, now quite out of date—I am 
sorry for it. There was many a man 
did his duty at Waterloo that had 
been well flogged in his youth. Flog- 
ging was a kind of smart-money, de- 
posited as surety for future good 
behaviour. We four that met to- 
gether to-day had had Orbitius’s stamp 
upon the coin—we have no reason to 
complain of the interest it has paid us. 

I had a delightful walk this morn- 
ing with the Philosopher. Something 
or other touched a string that indig- 
nantly vibrated; and he broke forth 
in a strain of poetic satire that quite 
fascinated me. He must have re- 
peated hundreds of his lines; and 
then, to undo the work of wrath, he 
went off into continuous volubility of 
playful rhymes, then again to strains 
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of tenderness. I did not think he had 
possessed such a poetic vein, addicted, 
as he has ever been, to science. He 
would publish them, but he is aware 
that this is not a poetic age. What 
is the cause of this? Is it that the 
magnitude of the realities of science 
is a great and overwhelming poetry ? 
The probabilities of fabulous tales are 
left far behind. Let me make a con- 
fession, rather than blame the age for 
this. Do I read poetry myself?—alas! 
no—nor attempt to write it now. 
Had my friend’s admirable verses 
been in print, it is a great chance if I 
should have read them; and yet, 
when I do take up a scrap of old 
poetry, dipping into some old volume, 
I am so delighted that I vow to pur- 
sue that kind of reading; but I do 
not. Really the world, with all its 
exciting busy doings, is too much for 
us. There is no leisure, no slow 
movement ; it is all railway pace, or, 
infinitely more, telegraphic. With 
all these rapid movements, every man 
that had anything to do has now 
double work. Trade turns its capital 
thereby over and over again; and is 
not this the cause of the increase of 
our and of all other countries’ pros- 
perity? For ourselves the ratio of 
progression is less than with others. 
We went to-day to see the church, 
which is almost within the grounds. 
It is quite a rural church, and of good 
architecture. There is an avenue of 
limes along the north side, and on 
the west and south are one or two 
very ancient yew trees, and a grace- 
ful old cross. The dark yews throw 
a solemn shade on the ground and 
building, just admitting the flicker- 
ing sunlight that plays about the walls 
and the tombs. The church is very 
old; I am not architect enough to 
speak of its age. Like other churches, 
it has sadly suffered. There is a plas- 
tered ceiling, which evidently conceals 
an elaborate timber roof, for the cor- 
nice which remains is highly worked 
in wood, and over every arch is a 
carved angel. Every seat, excepting 
some modern ones, is exquisitely 
carved—in a great variety of patterns 
and monograms. ‘The carving is 
quite sharp now, excepting where 
worn by the hand at the top. I have 
often wondered at the bad taste, 
which is now so common, of varnish- 
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ing oak carving; besides that by the 
flickering lights which this practice 
produces, really injurious to the sim- 
plicity or rather unity of the design, 
it destroys the sentiment of venera- 
tion—that ancient dust-like look, that 
grey and dry antiquity which old oak 
acquires, and which is so much in 
keeping with the sentiment of the 
whole building. Generations who 
have occupied those seats are but 
dust; and the dry dust, like colour 
of the wood, seems given by hands 
that, in the solitude of midnight, have 
come out of their graves and gone 
fondly over the monogramsand devices 
of their race. 

I left yesterday the agreeable hos- 
pitalities of my friend the Philoso- 
pher, to pay a visit to the beautiful 
place, H——e. To-day I went to the 
neighbouring church, of which my 
worthy friend C—— is the recently 
appointed vicar. His church is a 
beautiful structure; the interior is 
sadly mutilated ; it shows what it has 
been. Religious indifference of past 
times, inoculated with bad taste, has 
left its scar everywhere upon the face 
of the beautiful. The beautifiers have 
been at work here. The worthy vicar 
thought (and he is a good judge) the 
carving of the open seats the best he 
had ever seen; but he had not seen the 
other church. Here, however, the 
work is deteriorated by varnish. I 
must write a letter to builders and 
architects against the varnishing oak. 
In these days of happier taste, and of 
restoration, it is well to turn attention 
to this subject. I must interest my 
able friend N——, or the architect 
who has so much zeal in his profes- 
sion, and so much knowledge. I 
think in a conversation I did convince 
him that the dry grey look which old 
oak acquires is the perfection of the 
material. I must see this church again 
before I leave the neighbourhood. 

I wrote in my diary yesterday a few 
lines respecting K——- church ; to-day 
being a wet day, I have occupied my- 
self not unusefully. Ihave been over 
many parts of the mansion, to look 
out old family portraits, in rooms and 
galleries. The occupation was amu- 
sing; for, having great fondness for 
the art, and some little knowledge, I 
was able to restore one or two, which 
looked in worse condition than they 
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actually are. I mean to renew my 
search. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining closely some by Sir Peter 
Lely. I had no idea he was so good 
a colourist. There is a slight portrait 
of a boy-child by him that is perfectly 
fascinating, so pulpy, so flesh-like, 
and so soft and tender the expression. 
There are three portraits of the same 
person in the house, of different ages ; 
the last, not, I think, by Sir Peter 
Lely, has a look as if it was taken 
after death: the youth, the only son 
of the celebrated Lord Rochester, died 
at seventeen. In seeing a great num- 
ber of family portraits of different 
periods, every eye must perceive a 
great change in the style of the more 
modern. May I not say that portrait- 
painting has democratised? Even Sir 
Joshua has lost much of the aristo- 
cratic air; Gainsborough still more. 
This is partly owing to the change in 
dress. The costume of the time of 
Charles II., even to the flowing wig, 
was much more favourable to the 
painter. In a family mansion, I do 
not dislike those feminines with crooks 
and sheep, an Arcadian background, 
and a fountain with dolphin spouting 
out water. I cannot praise them 
much for the excellence of the paint- 
ing; but they have a considerable 
degree of merit in that respect, and I 
find them much better in colour than 
I expected to find them. The back- 
grounds, though they indicate and 
affect the Arcadian, are but subordi- 
nate, as they should be, and have a 
brownish-green, yet rather cool tone, 
that is pleasing. In most of these the 
dress is objectionable, and the style 
of dressing the hair very tasteless, 
and without any reference to the shape 
of the face. The men of that period 
are better. I know not who were the 
artists. I wish some one would write 
a good treatise—how well the writer 
of some articles in the Quarterly 
would do it !—on hair-dressing. How 
often do we see a really good face 
made quite ugly by a total inattention 
to lines. Sometimes the hair is pushed 
into the cheeks, and squared at the 
forehead, as to give a most extraor- 
dinary pinched shape to the face. Let 
the oval, where it exists, be always 
preserved ; where it does not, let the 
hair be so humoured that the defi- 
ciency shall not be perceived. No- 
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thing is more common than to see a 
face, which is somewhat too large 
below, made look grossly large and 
coarse, by contracting the hair on the 
forehead and cheeks, and there bring- 
ing it to an abrupt check; whereas 
such a face should enlarge the fore- 
head and the cheek, and let the hair 
fall partially over, so as to shade and 
soften off the lower exuberance. A 
good treatise, with examples in out- 
line of the defects, would be of some 
value upon a lady’s toilet, who would 
wish to preserve her great privilege— 
the supremacy of beauty. Some press 
the hair down close to the face, which 
is to lose the very characteristic of 
hair—ease and freedom. Let her 
locks, says Anacreon, lie ‘‘ as SeAeor,” 
as they like; the Greek gives them 
life, and a will. Some ladies wear 
the hair like blinkers; you always 
suspect they will shy if you approach 
them. A lady’s head-dress, whether 
in a portrait or for her daily wear, 
should, as in old portraits by Rem- 
brandt and Titian, go off into shade, 
not be seen too clearly, and hard all 
round; should not, in fact, be isolated, 
as if out of sympathy with all sur- 
rounding nature. The wigs of men of 
Charles IT.’s time had at least that 
one merit of floating into the back- 
ground, and in their fall softening the 
sharpness of the lines of the dress 
about them. I found a quaint old 
picture of a child, well painted, and 
the colour quite fresh on pannel, which 
the family tradition says is the portrait 
of Charles I. I have an old seal, 
which is, I think, the very face, and 
the dress corresponds. More recent 
portrait-painting, in its conventional 
backgrounds, shows great poverty of 
invention, (I am not alluding to any 
of the present day.) They are of two 
kinds—either too conspicuous, or too 
monotonous and flat, affecting too 
much, or meaning nothing—the pillar, 
and a fleshy sky beyond it, and a red 
curtain, and perhaps a gorgeous chair 
—or a blank drab wall, hard, and of 
one solid colour throughout. Portraits 
of the good times come out from a 
mystery of shade, and combinations 
of various subdued hues. The figure 
comes forth from an antiquity, an 
obscure space, as of a foregone history. 
It comes out of the depth of time, as 
one who had ancestry, called out of 
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the shadows that accompany it; he is 
not isolated, as a “‘ terre filius.” 

Taking down a few portraits this 
morning from a gallery which crosses 
the great hall, I found compartments 
in panel underneath, in which were 
family coats-of-arms in marquetry 
work. Ido not pretend to skill in 
heraldry ; but there is something like 
pushing aside one’s reverence for our 
progenitors in neglecting or hiding 
these memorials of them. I propose 
restoring some that are injured; and 
I hope to see the restoration per- 
formed. 

The parish church at K——has with- 
in it memorials of this family, which 
indicate that it was built wholly or in 
part by the owners or owner of this 
place. There is a large monumental 
tomb, in ancient Gothic style, quite 
by itself, in the south aisle, which is 
probably a family aisle; it bears 
marks of having been painted ; it has 
in its sides Gothic entablatures—I 
daresay I am using the wrong word— 
in which were coats-of-arms ; but they 
are much obliterated. I know what 
they were, for I have seen a copy of 
them, and have proposed to have them 
restored. I must find out a good 
material with which to paint them in 
upon the stone. In the east window 
are coats-of-arms, rather conspicuous; 
they were taken, I learn, from a family 
chapel which stood in front of this 
house, and was pulled down more than 
acentury ago. They do not seem quite 
to belong to a church. Perhaps the 
position may be defended in such a 
parish as this, on the ground that they 
show the poorer population that 
greater in a worldly sense than them- 
selves, from generation to generation, 
pay this homage to religion, by bring- 
ing their heraldric emblems under its 
protective sanction. I believe at least 
such would be the feeling among those 
who would think at all about the 
matter. 

Often, when I have witnessed the 
habitual gloom introduced as a prin- 
ciple in some of our churches, I have 
thought of one of Addison’s papers in 
the Spectator, wherein he describes 
the examination of a youth at our 
University of Oxford, after the Puri- 
tan inroad. The examiners were all 
in black; the room was lined with 
black; the youth felt his soul sink 
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within him, when he is suddenly asked 
by the principal examiner if he is 
prepared for death. I forget if he 
was rejected, or if he fainted; but I 
think such a youth must have left 
such an assembly, unless helped and 
guided by a better hand, with irreli- 
gious sentiments. There are some 
certainly who seem to think that who- 
ever is serious must be doleful. It is 
the propensity of an atrabilious na- 
ture ; it is rather of an insane state 
than of health ; and, worst of all, it 
is a condition that may be—nay, this 
is—largely propagated; and it has 
become so legitimatised by practice, 
that to tell this truth may be consi- 
dered profane. Is it not Fuller who 
says, ** Who thinks truth is a lawful 
thing, will displease the cruel tyrant 
Custom ” ? iid 

There is something pleasant in 
identifying one’s self with celebrated 
events of past history, and more so if 
the events be of our own country. I 
took down and examined to-day the 
sword of King John of France, ob- 
tained, when he was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Poictiers, by an an- 
cestor of this family, in the year 1356, 
Sept. 19. The French King and his 
son, the Earl of Tankerville, Sir 
Jacques de Bombon, the Earls of 
Ponthieu and Eue, with many other 
noblemen, were then captured. The 
ancestor of this family was one of 
those knights who challenged the 
French king as their prisoner, and 
had a crampette of that monarch’s 
sword assigned him for his share in 
that exploit; and it was afterwards 
borne as an honourable augmentation 
in their armorial bearings. 

The sword has I. H. S. stamped on 
the blade, with the cross. The blade 
measures three feet four inches in 
length, and its hilt is one foot. It is 
two-edged ,; the guard and hilt are 
black. It bears this inscription :— 


EN GLADIUM IOHANNIS GALLLE R. 


There are utilitarian people who affect 
to despise these things, and pretend 
to value it no more than so much old 
iron; but it is a foolish affectation. 
If they had it, and handed down as 
this is, they would cherish it, if they 
have—whichever they please to call 
them—human failings or human vir- 
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tues. Men cannot positively, and 
from their hearts, deny their nature. 
The feeling is so common in favour of 
ancestry, that, from the highest to the 
lowest, it is affected or assumed, or 
the want of it regretted, sometimes 
with a vexation that originates an 
eumity to aristocracy. The Radical 
Hunt paid homage to it when writing 
his own life ; he commences with say- 
ing that his ancestor was a “‘ colonel ! 
in William the Conqueror’s army.” 
For my own part, while I had the 
veritable sword in my hand, wielded 
by King John of France at the battle 
of Poictiers, I tried to picture the 
combat ; for lack of antiquarian know- 
ledge of costume, and manner of bat- 
tling, the picture was vague enough ; 
but by degrees, the capture coming 
within the range of canvass, the images 
became more distinct. The moment 
in which I imagined myself a specta- 
tor arrested my whole mind; I was a 
living being of Sept. 19, 1356. I re- 
ceived the sword—there could be no 
mistake ; for here it is. Such was the 
momentary antiquarian dream. The 
reflections which followed were these: 
—Let people say what they will, the 
mind is ever colouring past things 
with a different hue from that in which 
present things are beheld. Of per- 
sonages, we invariably give the men 
more manliness, the women more 
beauty, and both higher characters. 
Viewing them as individuals, or in 
masses, they walk into the picture 
perfect humanities; their beggary, 
their deformity is gone; there is an 
air of greater responsibility about 
them than we now see walking our 
streets. True is the saying—‘ [gno- 
tum pro mirifico.” Nor is this feel- 
ing confined to our imagination, as 
it affects the race of men alone; it 
fastens itself upon all bygone nature. 
The trees, the hills, the rocks, are to 
the mind’s eye something different 
from what we now see them. In fact, 
every son of Adam is more or less a 
poet, and creates. Where is the ab- 
surd painter, who would take for his 
subject a scene of ancient fable—say 
Ovid's Metamorphoses—and would go 
out into the fields, half a mile from 
his own door, for the scene? The 
great painters generalised, because 
they magnified; they saw the char- 
acteristics of the events they had to 
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represent, and omitted the accidents 
as not wanted. When I walk through 
some city, and see the fine cathedral 
rising above the houses, and then en- 
ter, and see all the wonderful gran- 
deur of the whole, and the exquisite 
workmanship, I think of the man who 
conceived the great idea, who built 
it, and of them who lived in all those 
times ; and at my exit, I seem to be 
suddenly thrust out of the regions of 
men of magnitude among a race of 
pigmies. I believe almost every living 
person has something of this feeling. 
We are more idealists than we ac- 
knowledge. If we were not so, aman 
would really think there never was 
any other man better than himself, 
and he would be made at once inferior, 
and lower himself by the thought. 
Without this ideality we cannot rise 
above our gross nature ; but all have 
aspirations. Now, ancestry is one of 
the idealities which connects with 
grandeur. ‘True, indeed, the person- 
ages in the pedigree may have been, 
probably were, very ordinary—some 
ugly, perhaps mean; just such per- 
sons as are every day met with; but 
when the man who has ancestry thinks 


of them, he pictures them to his mind 
far other ; he is the flattering painter, 
and paints con amore, because he is 
flattering himself also; not that any 
pride is the cause of this, but that in- 


nate propensity to idealise. What is 
any constitution, with all the institu- 
tions of a country—what are nobility, 
parliaments, monarchy ?—very ideal 
things. What is the Great Duke’s 
pageant funeral but an idea? and ideas 
are necessary to keep men from gro- 
velling ; without them, like lands run 
to bush, we should be choked up with 
the vegetation of ill growth, and run 
back to barbarism. 

When a great family falls, through 
folly or imprudence, I always think 
the country has lost an “idea,” and 
is so much the poorer. Kings thought 
themselves very wise when they de- 
pressed their nobility, and that it was 
a great stroke to enable them to sell 
their estates; but they were more 
cunning than wise, and cunning is apt 
to overshoot its mark; it is like the 
boomerang, which, unskilfully thrown, 
comes back on the head of the thrower. 
Destroy in the slightest degree the 
idea of an aristocracy, and so surely 
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does the contempt go beyond — it 
ascends to monarchy itself. For that 
is an idea. It is very well to scoff at 
the barbarities of feudal times; but 
they had something good in them; 
and those countries, among us, which 
yet retain something of the feeling, 
have not the worst population. It 
is a great thing for our amelioration 
in manners and morals, that we 
should have in our sight persons 
above us; and even if that ‘above 
us” is a mere idea, we are the bet- 
ter for it. Is not the general feel- 
ing, howsoever in modern times dete- 
riorated, produced by England’s parks 
and mansions, and refined men and 
women, the titled and the gentry, 
a blessing bestowed upon the people 
at large? These things are not of our 
making ; they are the growth of time, 
by the gift of Providence. What does 
France now groan for?—an aristo- 
cracy. Whence is her insecurity ?— 
the want of a large landed proprietary. 
Once gone, how hard to build up 
again. The wild fanaticism of demo- 
cracy in France demolished that fa- 
bric, and divided the lands. What 
remains for the court of an empire— 
what field for the noblest arts—where, 
by law, a man is compelled to divide 
his property equally amongst all ?— 
Who will build a mansion, and orna- 
ment an estate, even if he could pur- 
chase the land for a perpetuity? You 
travel widely in France, and what a 
contrast to England, as yet possess- 
ing noble residences and perpetuated 
families! The democratic spirit is at 
work to destroy them here ; the laws 
of the last fifty or sixty years have 
done much to destroy all this, our 
visible greatness bringing with it other 
greatness. Democracy says, pride of 
ancestry shall become extinct—fami- 
lies shall sink—we will entirely abro- 
gate primogeniture—we have virtually 
done so, by enabling tenants in pos- 
session and tenants in tail to alienate. 
The operation is going on surely, and 
let monarchy itself look to it, if it can 
stand safe, left as a mark upon the 
naked hill, with all the shelter of an- 
cestral trees levelled to the earth. Is 
there not now a disinclination to esta- 
blish a family? The man of wealth, 
who would gladly do so, knows he 
cannot secure it to his posterity for 
two generations. Hence expenditure, 
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which might be making a permanent, 
a beautiful reality, will be thrown 
upon mere temporary things ; it will 
not be the mansion and the park, but 
the furniture—all those things which 
may be most easily divided, or turned 
into ready money, be chalked, and 
numbered, and packed off to the 
readiest auction-room. The uphol- 
sterer will supersede the architect. It 
is a subject well worth the attention 
of our legislature ; some check should 
be given to these facilities of ruin and 
of injustice to posterities, or we are 
running too fast into a democracy 
from which there is no return. ‘ Shall 
I sell the inheritance of my fathers ?” 
was an old shame. The ruin of a 
house affects more than the present 
possessors—it affects the nation. I 
venerate the feeling of the author of 
North’s Lives, (the Hon. Roger North,) 
who, in his preface to his book, thus 
forcibly and somewhat quaintly says— 

‘* And if there be any persons of 
such upstart principles, that with 
them antiquity of family is rather 
matter of ridicule than of honour, let 
them enjoy their Epicurean prospect, 
and see their posterity run riot into 
destruction, before the earth covers 
the corruptible ingredients of their 
(own) corruption.” 

I have given an example of the 
homage paid to descent in the instance 
of the Radical Hunt; a far more pre- 
sumptuous, and, to us English, not 
less ridiculous one, occurs in the Secret 
History of the Court of St Cloud. 
If Louis Buonaparte should be so 
absurd as to invade England, what 
will the non-resisting peace societies 
think of a new claim which he may 
set up, without any other casus belli— 
no less than a claim, by genealogy, 
to the Crown of England!! Here let 
me pause a moment to admire the 
quaint wit of Lord St Vincent, who 
used to say, in other days, when the 
invasion was talked of—‘ I don’t say 
they can’t come ; I only say they can’t 
come by sea.” But to this genealo- 
gical claim. Spaniceti, an Italian, 
and Billerstein, a German, two au- 
thors who were paid large sums by 
Buonaparte (as we must call him) the 
First, pretended to prove as follows: 
That the Buonaparte family, before 
their emigration from Tuscany to Cor- 
sica, 400 years and more ago, were 
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allied to the most ancient Tuscan 
families, even to that of the house of 
the Medici; and as this house has 
given two queens to France, the 
Buonapartes are, therefore, relatives 
of the Bourbons; and the sceptre, 
therefore, of the French empire is still, 
under Buonaparte the First, in the same 
JSamily, though in amoreworthy branch, 
Spaniceti received 1000 Louis-d’ors in 
gold, a pension of 6000 livres for life, 
and the place of Chef de Bureaux in 
the ministry of the home department 
of the kingdom of Italy, producing 
yearly 18,000 livres, or £750. The 
Bourbons would surely use the pro- 
verb, ‘* Call me cozen, but cozen me 
not.” I wonder if this genealogy will 
flourish in the pageant on the crown- 
ing the Emperor. But here is the 
further claim, which he may, when 
he thinks fit, present with his com- 
pliments to Queen Victoria: for 
Billerstein, the Bavarian genealogist, 
proved the pedigree of the Buona- 
partes as far back as the first Cru- 
sades, and that the name of the friend 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion was not 
Blondel, but Buonaparte; that he 
changed the latter for the former 
only to marry into the Plantagenet 
family, the last branch of which has 
since been extinguished by its inter- 
mairiage and incorporation with the 
house of Stuart ; and that, therefore, 
Napoleon Buonaparte is not only re- 
lated to most sovereign princes of 
Europe, but has more right to the 
throne of Great Britain than had 
George the Third, then reigning when 
this precious genealogy was com- 
posed, being descended from the male 
branch of the Stuarts, while George 
the Third was only descended from 
the female branch of the same royal 
house!! This is going it pretty strong, 
and is quite fit for emblazoning, by 
the sound of trumpets, on the coming 
day. Billerstein was presented with 
a snuff-box, with Buonaparte’s por- 
trait, set with diamonds, valued at 
12,000 livres, and received 24,000 
livres ready money, together with a 
pension of 9000 livres, or £375 per 
annum, till he should be better pro- 
vided for. He was, besides, nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. It cannot, therefore, be de- 
nied that Napoleon rewarded like an 
emperor—a great encouragement to 
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genealogists to try the liberality of 
the nephew. By this genealogical 
arithmetic we may learn the relative 
value of the two crowns. Of that of 
England, there is scarcely a genealo- 
gist of any country, we should think, 
out of France, who would indorse the 
table with ‘“* I wish he may get it.” 
Well, let every man ride his own 
hobby, and take care that his foot is 
firm in the stirrup. The new Emperor 
has hired his mule, but dare not sleep 
under its shadow, as Demosthenes 
told the Athenians, for he has hired 
his pace but not his shadow. 

I send you, my dear Eusebius, these 
extracts from my diary, finding a 
ready amanuensis to copy them—a 
strange medley, enough to serve you 
to think better thoughts than any you 
will find. I shall now return ; and if 
I do not hear of your perfect recovery, 
and that you are able to come to me, 
I shall summon resolution to leave my 
home again, and be with you. But 
you know how I love to stick like a 
limpet, not courting locomotion. This 
little excursion has done me much 
good. The fresh air and exercise, 
and converse with dear old school- 


fellows among heathery hills, have 
dissipated humours gathering about 


my brain. That room of mine, amid 
pictures and books, is too great an 
indulgence. Not that I am yet of the 
opinion of the old King of Prussia, 
who said that, having seen much of 
men, and reflected upon them, he 
thought the life most fitted for their 
health, and therefore intended for 
them, was that of a post-boy. I sup- 
pose there must be reason in it; for, 
whatever be the age, he is a boy all 
his life. Until I took this excursion, 
I confess I was breeding fancies, and 
did not sufficiently know what the 
out-of-door world was, till I took 
courage, and stepped into it. And 
not then very well at first ; for I found 
people acting and thinking not quite 
as I did. They who live too much to 
themselves, and within their own 
walls, are apt to generate maggots in 
their brain, which will not bear the 
air; so, when they go beyond their 
own doors, the maggots die, and the 
poor hypochondriacs are sensible of 
void in the seat of their intelligence, 
which ought to have been filled up 
with better stuff than the worms they 
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have themselves engendered. We 
should always take in, and keep up, a 
fair stock of the outer world’s ideas. 
This last “ outing” has, however, 
brought me to the conviction that it 
was well said, I think by Lady Mary 
Wortley—* Air, exercise, and com- 
pany, are the best medicines; and 
physic and retirement good for no- 
thing but to break hearts and destroy 
constitutions.” It does not savour of 
much kindness to tell you of a good 
which you are incapacitated to enjoy 
just at present; but I foresee you will 
be fascinated with the comforts, the 
attentions, the reveries, and dreams 
of your sick-room, and you must be 
driven out of it: a self-indulgent in- 
valid is but an opium-eater without 
the drug. You will laugh, Eusebius, 
at my earnest recommendation. You 
know the zeal of converts. In your 
present condition you may do what 
you please, think what you please, 
without the burthen of the least re- 
sponsibility. You may revel in the 
freedom of your fancies. There will 
be no rough elbow-rub in your sides 
to waken you even to common duties. 
You are an invalid, and that is enough. 
It is as much as to say, Monarch of 
the pillow and cushion, and must not 
be disturbed. You are a satrap, and 
all the world are waiting without, 
with bowed heads, to salute you, when 
you shall please to awaken and show 
yourself. Say as you will, it requires 
some courage to give up this absolu- 
tism. Your nights are as fantastical 
as the celebrated Arabian Nights, 
yet you make your visions all true. 
Now, this mention of those excellent 
tales puts a strange thought or ques- 
tion into my head, which I offer to 
you as a riddle to solve—a nut to 
crack. Did it ever strike you how per- 
fectly Eastern they are ; and though 
perfectly Eastern, how we never see 
their improbabilities, though we have 
nothing in our own habits and man- 
ners in the least analogous to any- 
thing we find in them? They could 
not have been written by any of our 
Europeans, and most certainly not in 
England. Suppose one of our novelists 
should venture to pick up a poor boy 
in the streets, and convert him into 
a prince, with more than the magic 
wealth of California and Australia ; 
should make him build another and far 
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finer Crystal Palace, and leave a win- 
dow unfinished, and politely beg Prince 
Albert to try his hand at it; that his 
Royal Highness should give it up in 
despair ; wake one morning, and look 
out of Windsor Tower, and see the 
blazing miracle performed; and the 
upshot of the whole be a marriage 
with the Princess- Royal, the conquest 
of France, &c. &c. The thing would 
be stupid. There is no Aladdin in 
‘“*'Tom-all-alone’s.” Yet the poor boy 
Aladdin became a prince and a gen- 
tleman, and fills the station with a 
commanding air, as if he was born to 
it. There is a philosophy in this, 
Eusebius, if we could but gather it. 
Ruminate upon it. Are certain peo- 
ples and nations essentially gentle- 
men, or so much so in their natures 
as to be convertible into the fine cha- 
racter? And are other nations what, 
for want of a better phrase, we must 
call vulgar, and only arrive at that 
acme of humanity by extraordinary 
culture, aristocratic institutions, clubs, 
Almacks, and perpetual levées? In 
Eastern countries, a cattle-driver or 
water-carrier may become, in six 
months, a caliph—a pasha. In six 
months? Yes, in six days. Those 
nations are, in fact, naturally polite 
considerate gentlemen. Not all the 
Manchester School that ever was, or 
ever will be, will turn out a Haroun 
Alraschid! I fear to pronounce my 
suspicion, Eusebius—you are bolder, 
and perhaps will utter it—that there 
may be something in the Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon a little vulgar. Tell it 
not in the Ascalon of Trade. The word 
would be an inflammable gas that 
would set even the Thames on fire, 
burn down the Egyptian Hall, and the 
golden paraphernalia of a thousand 
mayoralties. I am afraid this our 
Anglo-Saxon blood, boiling and ener- 
getic though it be, does want a little 
purifying. We swagger and boast of 
some of its good qualities with rea- 
son, and without reason. We are 
proud of it, and think we do other 
countries the greatest favour and 
kindness when we export to them a 
little of it. But it is not purified in 
the passage ; not even the wide At- 
lantic changes it. It is rich and 
thick, makes strong bone and muscle, 
and tolerably wholesome counte- 
nances; a trifle, perhaps, too self- 
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confident, and a little insolent, with 
the nose turned up at all other peo- 
ple’s faces. 

Shall I speak of the Anglo-Saxons 
only, and except the other of our good 
Queen’s subjects? Well, I fear it 
must be so. The Celts, Milesians, 
or whoever they were and are, though * 
inferior as a race, yet somehow or 
other do adorn the Emerald Isle with 
a presence of a better grace. ‘True, 
we have a suspicion that they are 
very false and ferocious when insti- 
gated; but their air, their manners, 
have an open kindly bearing—a fami- 
liarity without obsequiousness — an 
apparent heartiness. I speak of the 
mass, not of those corrupted into de- 
magogues. They will break your 
head just to indulge a national pro- 
pensity, but that done, will give you a 
plaster with the greatest pleasure. I 
will not say you will pick up an 
Aladdin in the worst streets in Dublin, 
but many have come from such pur- 
lieus, and cut very decent figures at 
our watering-places, and wooed and 
won English heiresses, and carried 
them off with a very becoming air of 
defiance, or perhaps sending very 
complimentary cards to their slum- 
bering rivals. You have often heard 
me speak, Eusebius, of the many 
hours I used to spend beside the easel 
of the Royal Academician Bird, years 
before he. acquired that honourable 
distinction. 1 remember once a very: 
off-hand yet sweet-mannered Irish- 
man, with rather a strong brogue, 
calling upon him in his painting- 
room. I was there, and can thus 
detail the interview, but I cannot 
give the richness of the accent. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said he, ** you’re an eminent artist.” 
The modest painter bowed. “I want 
you to make a picture; it may be a 
drawing ; it will do as well as one of 
your paintings in oil ; it is more con- 
venient, you see, a picture of my place 
in Ireland.” ‘I shall be happy to 
do my best,” replied the artist ; ‘* will 
you be so good as to show me what 
picture you wish me to paint it from?” 
** Ah,” quoth he, “ that’s not it at all 
at all: you see I’ve no picture, but I 
can describe it exactly, so that, with 
your great skill, you cannot fail.” The 
artist looked surprised, but bowed. 
The gentleman continued. ‘ Well, 
then, sir, you see, there is, on a rising 
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ground, with wood and all that be- 
hind it, a large mansion—we call them 
castles in Ireland. It is, you see, in 
the midst of a large demesne—a kind 
of park—and there is a lake, and a 
river at the end of it, over which is 
an elegant bridge, of fine stone, and 
——”" “But the house?” said the 
painter. ‘* Oh—ah! the house, that 
is the mansion, the castle, d’ye see ?— 
it is very handsome: it has a centre, 
with a large impediment, and columns, 
and a couple of wings, and all with a 
great many windows. Ah, you see 
the sort of thing ”—and he then num- 
bered the visible rooms and windows. 
** Now, be so good, sir, as to make 
me a picture of this in colour, and 
make it look handsome, and I'll pay 
you your price down when I get it.” 
The artist smiled, but assented, and 
the gentleman made his exit. Within 
the week he returned; I was then also 
present. The drawing was made se- 
cundum artem, ‘‘ Sir,” said he with 
a look of astonished approbation, ‘if 
you had been there, and taken it on 
the spot, you could not have made it 
more like.” Now, Eusebius, this anec- 
dote, perfectly true, is very significant 
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of what I would say. This man was a 
kind of, certainly an inferior, Aladdin. 
By the magic of his mere tongue, with- 
out aid of any black African magician, 
he had conjured up a very fair palace, 
a noble mansion, a castle, with all its 
windows, and not one unfinished, and 
added a park, and a demesne, and a 
lake, and a bridge ; and I will leave it 
to you, Eusebius, to say if it was not 
quite as substantial as Aladdin’s. An 
Anglo-Saxon could not have done 
this. There is not one of our race 
but will now even stupidly stare, and 
inquire if this fine property is, or 
is likely to be soon, in the hands of 
the “*‘ Commissioners for Encumbered 
Estates.” 

I am sure, Eusebius, you have now 
nothing better to do than to solve 
this question. It will lead your active 
fancy into’'a maze of wonders, which 
will be amusing to you to wonder, 
and to me to hear, though Truth 
should never come out of them, with 
a ** plomb” to execute her rude ‘‘ pas- 
seul” on the stage of the world, be- 
fore the prosaic intelligence of us 
Anglo-Saxons. Vive valeque. Yours 
ever, A. Q. S. 
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LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


Onk of the most charming features 
of a fairy tale is the vagueness of the 
date of its events and characters. 
There is a magic about the phrase 
‘* Once upon a time,” investing subse- 
quent ogres, genii, fairies, flying cha- 
riots, moralising mice, and booted cats, 
with a delightful harmony and proba- 
bility. For this reason I have always 
considered the reign of Haroun Al- 
raschid, gorgeous and romantic as it 
is, infinitely less interesting than 
that of the young king of the Black 
Isles, whose royal body was half of 
flesh, half of marble; and not to be 
compared for a moment with the his- 
tories of those other misty potentates 
Prince Camaralzaman and King Be- 
der; while the glory of King Pippin 
faded from my infant mind, like the 
unsubstantial pageant of a vision, the 
moment he was discovered to have 
been an authentic monarch of France. 

This early predilection for what 
may be called the No-man’s-Land, or 
Tom Tidler’s ground, of chronology, 
has caused me to regard those authors 
who commence their narratives with 
such phrases as ‘‘ towards the close 
of the last century,” or ‘ about the 
middle of George the Second’s reign,” 
as acting on a mistaken principle. 
It is not only unnecessary, but is also 
impolitic, as wilfully depriving the 
production of what might have been 
its solitary charm. It is as if a re- 
juvinated spinster were voluntarily 
to pull off her wig, spit out her false 
teeth, walk out of her crinoline, and, 
standing before the world, bald, tooth- 
less, and shameless, proclaim herself 
fifty-five. 

Once upon a time, then, (to guard 
against this error,) there was as- 
sembled in a room at the Heronry, 
the residence of Lady Lee, a goodly 
company—goodly, not so much in 
point of numbers as in personal ap- 
pearance. Three ladies were there, 
all young, and none of them plain. 

Lady Lee was a young widow, the 
handsomest since Dido. Her face 
was pale and oval, her eyes magnifi- 
cent, but somewhat languid. Her 


hair formed a splendid framework to 
her face, being of the richest and 
darkest chestnut, scattered with 
ruddy, golden gleams, dancing on its 
innumerable ripples. It formed a 
sort of natural diadem, but was now, 
unfortunately, hidden by a close- 
crimped widow’s cap. 

Orelia Payne was a tall dark 
beauty, with a nose strongly arched, 
a curved and somewhat severe mouth, 
a cleft chin, and straight dark eye- 
brows surmounting black sparkling 
eyes. 

Rosa Young was a plump fair little 
thing, with a face of a quaint and 
somewhat comic cast. Her nose 
turned up slightly, and was obse- 
quiously followed by her upper lip, 
thus displaying the least glimpse in 
the world of very white teeth. Her 
complexion was very fresh, and would, 
perhaps, have been too ruddy, if the 
red had not been of such a delicious 
colour that you decided, at a glance, 
it was impossible to have too much of 
such a good thing ; besides, if your eye 
wanted relief, there was the white of 
her neck or the blue of her eyes to turn 
to. Her hair was carried off above 
her ears and dressed plain, or at 
least intended to be so; but stray 
tresses were perpetually breaking 
out of bounds, and wandering in 
libertine curls about her cheeks, ears, 
and neck, requiring to be caught and 
pinned up in a supplementary fashion, 
till the number of these truants in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
whole structure had to be remodelled. 
Only two little curls, like those on a 
drake’s tail, were authorised to ap- 
pear, one on each cheek, near the 
ears. 

Orelia was standing with palette 
and brush before an easel. She had 
already chalked on the canvass the 
proportions of Lady Lee’s face and 
figure. Her ladyship sat at alittle dis- 
tance, and by her side stood her little 
son, Julius Lee, about four years old. 

‘“T am puzzled as to-what charac- 
ters to draw you in,” said Orelia. 
“Venus and Cupid—there’s that 
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plaguy Rubens and Titian have used 
up the mythology; then, for a Scrip- 
tural subject, Hagar and Ishmael 
wouldn’t suit you—you are too Eng- 
lish, and Juley’s too fair.” 

‘““Why can’t you paint them in 
their own characters?” said Rosa. 
“They're not such bad characters, 
are they?” 

“ Tt’s so flat and prosaic,” returned 
Orelia, “‘ to paint things just as they 
are. No; we'll have something classi- 
cal. What do you think of Virgilia 
and the young Coriolanus?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Rosa. “ Vir- 
gilia in a widow’s cap! Why, Cori- 
olanus was all alive, wasn’t he? We 
must take it off,” said Rosa, stealing 
behind Lady Lee and loosening the 
strings, ‘“‘ and I wish you’d never put 
it on again.” 

“Yes; pull it off,” said Orelia. 
“A horrid thing it is. She would 
look four years younger without it— 
yes, five. It gives her a respectable 
look that’s quite frightful. A widow’s 
cap,” continued the grand Orelia, 
sententiously, ‘‘is a species of suttee.” 

Lady Lee, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to catch the cap with both 
hands as it was being plucked off, 
glanced at it with a sigh. 

“Poor Sir Joseph!” she said. 

“Oh, you fright!” shrieked Rosa, 
who, having put the cap on her own 
head, had got on a chair to look at 
herself in a mirror over the mantel- 
piece. “‘O you ugly little thing!” 
holding up both her hands at her own 
reflection. ‘I'll die a maid,” con- 
tinued Rosa, descending from the 
chair; “for I never could live a 
widow—at least, not with this thing 
on my head.” 

“T’d rather have ‘sacred to the 
memory’ printed on my forehead in 
capital letters,” said Orelia. 

“Td rather be married again in 
the first week of my widowhood than 
wear it,” said Rosa, positively. 

‘“* Madcap versus mobcap,” said her 
ladyship, smiling at Rosa. ‘ Come, 
give it me.” 

“Never!” cried Rosa, who, hav- 
ing hung the cap on a chandelier, 
was now performing a sort of Indian 
scalp-dance round it. ‘She's got a 
dozen of ’em in a box up stairs, 
Orelia, but we'll burn ’em all.” 

“‘T believe I should be more com- 
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fortable without it,” said Lady Lee, 
smoothing her hair ; ‘‘ but what would 
the world say?” 

““T thought you didn’t care a pin 
what the world said,” Rosa replied. 
‘¢ Aren’t you always boasting of your 
independence ?” 

“ True,” said her ladyship; ‘‘ I don’t 
know why I should care. Well, I'll 
think about leaving off the cap.” 

“ And you had better think of 
leaving off some other things at the 
same time,” said Rosa. ‘For in- 
stance, you might leave off shutting 
yourself up in this house, like an old 
hermit with a beard and a hair shirt ; 
and you might leave off treating 
young men so coldly, who want to 
love you, and to come and visit you— 
that is, you may do so when Orelia 
and I are not here, for we don’t want 
them; and we’re all very happy at 
present, aren’t we, Reley? and it’s 
only for your good I’m speaking.” 

** You ought to mix in society, and 
to travel, and see the world,” said 
Orelia. ‘¢O heavens! if I were as 


rich as you,” (‘She’s as rich as a 
Jew,” muttered Rosa,) “Id see 
everything that was grand and excel- 


lent in nature and art. Id go,” said 
Orelia, flourishing her portcrayon, 
“‘to all the great cities of Europe ; 
I'd make studies in the Vatican and 
the Pitti Palace—I’d sit on the Bridge 
of Sighs and read ‘ Childe Harold’— 
I'd go to Constantinople and fall in 
love with a Giaour—-I’d see Palestine 
—I'd cross the Desert on a drome- 
dary—I'd. visit the bright East and 
the far West—and, when these were 
exhausted, I'd come back to the 
Heronry again, to sit on the daisies 
and think of all I had seen.” 

“ Dear me,” said Lady Lee, ‘* you 
remind me, my dear, of fancies of my 
own that I used to have before I was 
married. You remember, Orelia, how 
romantic I was in my maiden days. 
I used to sit in the porch of that old 
parsonage reading a novel or a play, 
and every now and then dropping the 
book on my lap, while I would follow 
out a romance of my own, conjured 
up by some passage that struck me— 
visions of charmiag friendships, where 
I, a female Damon, underwent un- 
heard-of sacrifices for a Pythias of 
my own sex—of love, too, where I 


was wooed by an infinity of lovers, all 
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made after the same perfect pattern, 
until these ended in Sir Joseph Lee.” 

“* Sir Joseph wasn’t romantic, was 
he?” asked Rosa. ‘ At least, I 
should think not, judging from his 
picture in the library.” 

‘“‘ He was better than romantic, 
Rosa,” said Lady Lee, gravely ; “ he 
had a kind heart. But no—you are 
right, my dear; he was not romantic. 
Ah, heavens! to think of the dif- 
ference between the ideal and the 
real! Not but that Sir Joseph was 
an excellent and kind man, but it 
was very hard to learn to look upon 
him as a lover.” 

“‘ How did you manage it?” asked 
Orelia. 

“To say the truth, my dear,” said 
her ladyship, ‘‘I did not surrender 
my cherished visions either easily or 
suddenly. But you, Orelia, know 
what were the unfortunate circum- 
stances of my family at that time, 
though you can scarcely imagine the 
full extent of our trials; however, a 
fond father, suffering at once from 
disease and debt, the entreaties of 
relatives, and the promptings of gra- 
titude, (for Sir Joseph had assisted 
my father most generously,)—these 
motives, joined to a due sense of Sir 
Joseph’s good and liberal nature, 
will perhaps account sufficiently for 
my marriage.” 

Tears of pity came into Rosa’s 
eyes—she was a very sympathetic 
little thing. She went to seat herself 
on the sofa by Lady Lee, and squeez- 
ed her hand. 

‘“‘ But, now,” said Rosa presently— 
“‘ now that you’ve been free to follow 
your own fancies these three years, 
why don’t you do so?” 

Lady Lee laughed. ‘I have not 
yet met with my ideal hero,” she 
said; “and if I did, I really don’t 
think I should admire him. My taste 
for romance is dreadfully impaired. 
A Byronic hero at my feet would 
excite ridicule rather than sympathy. 
And so, seeing that love without 
romance is a very humdrum affair, 
and that I have lost my capacity for 
seeing things in ‘ the light that never 
was on sea or shore,’ the thought of 
love or matrimony never enters my 
head.” 

‘Tf I were a man,” said Orelia, 
“I'd make you love me. Id do 
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something chivalrous that should com- 
pel your admiration in spite of your- 
self; and then, after dragging you at 
my chariot-wheels for a while, till you 
were completely subdued, I’d run 
away with you.” 

‘* And if I were a man,” said Rosa, 
‘“*T’'d beg and entreat you to love me. 
I'd follow you about, telling you how 
beautiful, how clever you were, (for 
you are, and you know it,) and how 
all your beauty and cleverness is 
running to waste from mere don’t- 
careishness ; and how, by loving me, 
they would both of them suddenly 
bloom and brighten, till they were as 
bright as—as bright as anything,” 
said Rosa, not finding any: more 
brilliant or exact simile after her 
pause ; ‘and I’d never leave telling 
you, and begging you, till you yielded, 
half from pity for me, half from con- 
sideration to yourself.” 

eLady Lee smiled, and called her a 
foolish little thing, and for that time 
the conversation dropped ; but it was 
renewed again that night by Orelia 
and Rosa. They slept, by their own 
desire, in the same room. Orelia, 
who used rather to tyrannise over her 
companion in this dormitory, inha- 
bited a large square four-poster, with 
a heavy carved tester, and curtains 
which she would let down all round 
her at night, and become invisible as 
the man in a Punch’s show; while 
Rosa occupied a little French bed 
that fitted into an alcove at the end 
of the room, and was covered by a 
chintz curtain hanging from a pole 
that stuck out of the wall, in which 
nest she would chirp herself to sleep 
like any wren. 

Rosa had been delivering some 
sentiments respecting Lady Lee simi- 
lar to those in her last speech, just 
recorded. 

“Bless me!” cried Orelia, ‘ and 
how did you get so learned in matters 
of the heart, you pert absurdity? 
Has anybody been teaching you? 
Just let me catch you having a lover 
without letting me know.” 

“No, no,” said Rosa, blushing in 
the dark like her namesake of Lan- 
caster; ‘I haven’t got one, and I 
don’t want one. I couldn’t be more 


brilliant than I am.” 
*¢ Oh, quite impossible!” quoth the 
sarcastic Orelia. 
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J don’t mean that I’m particularly 
bright, but that a lover wouldn't 
make me any brighter. But there’s 
Lady Lee withering away like—like 
anything,” said Rosa, recurring to 
her favourite simile of all- work, “‘ and 
all for want of watering. She don’t 
care much about anything. She’s 
the best-natured dear creature in the 
world when her good-nature’s woke 
up; but it goes to sleep again in a 
minute. So does her cleverness, 
which just keeps awake long enough 
to show us what it could do if it 
wasn’t such a sluggard. It’s my be- 
lief she could write a beautiful novel 
or poem whenever she chose—just 
see what letters and charades and 
songs she writes — but she don’t 
choose. She could have any clever 
man at her feet if she chose, but she 
don’t choose. And she’ll go on wasting 
herself,” said Rosa, ‘till she’s a 
stupid old dowager, and then nobody 
will care about her.” 

‘Don’t you know she can’t marry, 
except under conditions ? ” said Ore- 
lia. “Just listen, and as I’m not 


particularly sleepy, I'll tell you about 
it ” 


“Do,” said Rosa, throwing back 
the curtain over the head of her bed 
for the convenience of hearing better. 

“You must know, then,” said 
Orelia, ‘‘that the late Sir Joseph, 
though very fond of his wife, was 
very much ruled by his uncle, Colonel 
Bagot Lee, who is expected here in 
a day or two. Sir Joseph was, I 
believe, a good sort of weak man, 
and easily ruled, and Colonel Lee 
is a knowing, and, as I’ve heard, some- 
what overbearing man of the world. 
He was a great oracle with Sir Joseph 
on all points, and had some hand, I 
fancy, in the concoction of his will, 
by which Lady Lee is to have a hand- 
some income so long as she remains 
unmarried, or, afterwards, if—if, mind 
you—she marries with Colonel Lee’s 
consent. If she marries without it, 
she forfeits most of her income, part 
of which. goes to Julius, part to 
Bagot, who also, in that case, be- 
comes guardian to the child.” 

“Dear me!” said Rosa, * how 
stupid of Sir Joseph! What did he 
do that for?” 

‘“* Partly, I believe, because of the 
superlative idea he entertained of 
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Bagot’s judgment and discretion, 
which he thought might be useful to 
such a young widow, for she was only 
twenty when he died—partly, per- 
haps, from a sort of posthumous 
jealousy of his successor.” 

‘“ A wretch!” cried Rosa; “I 
always suspected him of being a 
stupid useless sort of creature, and 
now I positively hate him.” 

* So do I,” said Orelia, yawning. 
‘*But I’m getting sleepy now. By 
the by,” she resumed, after a pause, 
during which Rosa was pondering 
what she had just heard, ‘ you're 
quite sure nobody’s been making love 
to you?” 

‘© Oh, quite!” said Rosa, hastily. 

** And—you don’t know—you don’t 
know of anybody you like better than 
the rest?” said Orelia, sleepily. 

‘*Nobody, upon my word,” said 
Rosa; but I don’t think Orelia heard 
the reply, having just dropt off into a 
slumber. 

And here we will take the oppor- 
tunity to add a few general particu- 
lars to Orelia’s information. 

Lady Lee had been, when Hester 
Broome, a poor clergyman’s daughter, 
full, as she described herself, of feel- 
ing, of sentiment, of romance, and of 
bright hopes for the future; but these 
did not make up her character, for 
her dreams were dreamt amidst the 
realities of household occupations, 
and the acquisition of various accom- 
plishments, and much solid informa- 
tion, Unfortunately for Hester, she 
had a dash of genius in her composi- 
tion—she was not merely imaginative, 
but original and spirited in her ima- 
ginations. A talent for summoning 
up charming reveries of angels with 
wings, lovers with beautiful black 
whiskers, and life all sunshine and no 
clouds, is very abundant in boarding- 
schools, watering-places, and else- 
where, ending, sometimes consistent- 
ly, in Gretna Green-and the divorce 
courts; sometimes inconsistently, in 
corpulent content with humdrum 
connubiality. But Hester’s visions 
were the results of her own fancy, 
guided only by her own tastes, and it 
was proportionably hard to abandon 
them. 

Sir Joseph Lee was a baronet of 
good property—good-natured, as she 
said, but also, as she did not say, 
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it, a very weak man. He was so 
exceedingly inane, that when, during 
his courtship, he left off spectacles, 
and took to an eye-glass, it was 
positively a new feature in his cha- 
racter, and, conjoined with his aban- 
donment of a white hat and gaiters, 
hitherto his constant wear, produced 
such a change, that you would hardly 
have known him for the same man. 
His family seat, his property, his 
baronetcy, had been to him what 
office was to the late Whig ministry — 
giving him, as their occupant, a 
casual identity and reputation. 

Bagot Lee, his uncle, formerly a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Guards, was 
about eight-and-forty ; very knowing, 
very dissipated, and very extravagant. 
He had impressed his nephew with a 
wonderful respect for him. Sir Joseph 
saw him plunging familiarly into 
horse-racing, chicken-hazard, ac- 
quaintance with opera-dancers, and 
other vortices, floating and revelling 
there as if he enjoyed it, while the 
baronet shivered, and feebly shouted 
on the brink. He saw him, when he 
came down into the country, treat 
the magnates of the county with a 
coolness which he tried in vain to 
imitate, and to which they seemed 
obliged to submit. He had seen him 
whisper before the race to the jockey 
who rode the winner of the Derby. 
He had seen him terrify a steward of 
whom Sir Joseph stood in great awe, 
and cause him to prove himself a 
cheat. 

In fact, Sir Joseph’s estimate of 
Bagot’s capacity was formed on a 
principle that half the world uncon- 
sciously adopt. Seeing Bagot’s supe- 
riority in matters of which he (the 
baronet) was capable of judging, he 
gave him credit for the same superi- 
ority in other matters of which he was 
not capable of judging. How could 
a man who could make such a capital 
betting-book—who was so skilful a 
billiard-player—be otherwise than a 
safe guide in the affairs of life—be 
surpassed as an adviser on all difficult 
points? Bagot’s sharpness seemed 
to Sir Joseph to include all excellence 
whatsoever. He would not have 
been at all surprised (though many 
other people might) had Bagot showed 
himself a great general, a great 
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author, or a great statesman, nor 
would his respect for him have been 
thereby at all increased. And pray, 
sir, do you never judge of your ac- 
quaintances in this way? Nay, 
more—do you never carry the prin- 
ciple farther, and conclude that all 
those, with whose reported merits you 
cannot sympathise, must necessarily 
be impostors? Ah, heavens !—how 
often does one see, and hear of, genius 
clipped and pared and shorn down 
to the mental standard of some Pro- 
crustes with an inch of intellect— 
some pert or solemn owl, who thanks 
God for his ignorance, and, as the 
most hard-hitting of doctors said, 
‘“‘has a great deal to be thankful - 
for.” 

About a year after his marriage, 
Sir Joseph found himself dying of a 
consumption. Of course, he could 
not depart comfortably from the 
world, nor make his final arrange- 
ments, without the assistance of 
Bagot. 

‘“‘ Bagot,” said the sick man, ‘‘ I’m 
off. I shan’t last long. I’ve done 
what I thought you would like about 
the—the document, you know, with 
regard to Lady Lee and the boy; 
take care of him—take care of both 
of °em, Bagot; I’ve put you down for 
ten thousand.” 

“You were always a good fellow, 
Joe,” said Bagot, ‘‘ and if you were 
really going to give us the slip, I 
should be confoundedly grieved. I 
should, by gad,” (which was true 
enough, for the baronet was a com- 
fortable annuity to him.) ‘But I 
hope to see you at Ascot yet.” ; 

‘‘ No,” said Sir Joseph, ‘*no more 
Ascot for me. They’ve as good as 
told me it’s all up with me. The 
rector’s been over here praying with 
me. Do you think it’s any good, 
Bagot?” 

Bagot was rather puzzled at being 
consulted as a spiritual adviser. 
‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ putting the case, 
you see, that a fellow was really 
going off the hooks—not that I be- 
lieve it, you know, for you're looking 
twice the man you did yesterday— 
but just supposing it, for the sake of 
argument, the thing might be decent 
and comfortable. If I found myself 
the easier for it, of course I’d do it.” 

‘Hester brought him,” said Sir 
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Joseph. ‘Poor Hester! I’ve been 
very fond of that girl, Bagot—fonder 
than I ever was of anything, I think. 
She was too good for me; but I think 
she liked me, too. Nobody seems so 
sorry about me as she does.” 

.“ Have you put any restriction,” 
said Bagot, “ on her marrying again ? 
I mean in case of anything happening, 
you know ?” 

“No,” said Sir Joseph; ‘*I never 
thought about it. I have left her 
the income and the use of the house 
unconditionally.” 

“Ah,” said Bagot, musingly, ‘‘she’s 
young—devilish young—and women 
take strange fancies sometimes. There 
will be no end of fellows after her. I 
shouldn’t like, Joe, my boy, to see her 
making a fool of herself with some 
infernal nincompoop, after your —— 
in case of anything happening, you 
know.” 

“Do you think it’s likely?” said 
Sir Joseph, eagerly. ‘‘ Do you know 
of anybody that ?—— Bagot! if I 
thought that, ’'d—” 

** No, no,” replied Bagot ; ‘* I don’t 
know anything of the sort. J was 
merely talking of what might be. It 
would be deuced painful to me, you 
know ; and its a sort of thing I might 
easily stop, if I was authorised ; if 
not, of course I shouldn’t meddle.” 

Bagot’s idea was, that, in the event 
of his nephew’s melancholy anticipa- 
tions being fulfilled, the young widow’s 
next choice might possibly fall on one 
very unlike Sir Joseph. It might fall 
on a man totally averse to Bagot’s pur- 
suits—nay, even to his society ; and 
thus (the Colonel reflected) that plea- 
sant retreat, the Heronry, might be 
closed to him altogether, or, at any 
rate, rendered a much less eligible 
abode; and these contingencies he 
now exerted himself to guard against. 

Sir Joseph’s was a mind in which, 
when an idea did enter, it got plenty 
of elbow-room, and was in no danger 
of being jostled by other ideas. All 
that night he beheld nincompoop suc- 
cessors ruling at the Heronry, and 
effacing his image from the memory 
of Lady Lee. The next morning he 
again spoke to Bagot on the sub- 
ject. 

‘“‘T’ve been considering what you 
said,” Sir Joseph began. ‘ But don’t 
you think ’twould be hard to tie her 
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down in any way?—she’s been a 
good wife to me. Wouldn’t it -be 
fair to let her please herself next 
time? Perhaps she didn’t last time, 
when she married me. I’ve some- 
times thought so.” 

“Do as you like,” said Bagot; “I 
merely advised what would be best, 
in my opinion, for the interest of all 
parties. "Tis no more than other 
husbands—fond husbands, too, Joe— 
constantly do; and its natural, too. 
I can only say, (as a bachelor,) it 
seems to me that the thought of my 
wife talking over my errors, in con- 
fidence with another fellow who 
mightn't understand me the least— 
ripping up my peccadilloes—revealing 
little nonsensical connubial secrets 
that had no great harm in ’em, per- 
haps, though the idea of anybody 
else knowing ’em makes a fellow feel 
deucedly foolish — like having your 
letters read to the court in a breach- 
of-promise case—by gad, Joe, I can 
only say, the thought of it would 
keep me walking till the day of judg- 
ment.” 

“‘ Yes, true—there’s a good deal in 
that,” said Sir Joseph. ‘It would 
make me feel more comfortable to 
know that was prevented. But then 
it seems wrong, Bagot, that I should 
be giving myself comfort at the ex- 
pense, perhaps, of her wishes.” 

‘But it won’t be at her expense,” 
said Bagot—“ how the deuce will it ? 
She would be much happier with a 
proper person—such as you would 
yourself approve of—and you'll be 
happier in the thought of it.” 

‘* Besides,” pursued Sir Joseph, ‘I 
doubt if Hester, in case of her taking 
a fancy to anybody, would be much 
influenced in her attachment by money 
considerations. Hester’s not. merce- 
nary, Bagot.” 

“Try another dodge, then,” said 
Bagot, (who was beginning to forget 
that he ought to appear feeling, and 
talked as coolly as if Sir Joseph were 
a third person, not particularly in- 
terested in the question of his own 
decease.) ‘* In case of her marrying 
without my approval, make over the 
guardianship of Juley to somebody 
else.” 

‘* But it would seem so distrustful— 
so cruel,” urged Sir Joseph. 

“Cruel only to be kind,” said 
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Bagot. ‘It’s all for her good. But 
this is but dismal talk, Joe. I shall 
live to see you burn the will yet. 
Begad! you shall burn it on the day 
Juley comes of age.” 

Sir Joseph shook his head. Some 
feeling, more powerful even than his 
confidence in Bagot, thrust aside the 
hope which his words sought to con- 
vey. That day he sent for his man 
of law, and altered his will, which 


eventually ordered matters in accord- . 


ance with Bagot’s advice, as Orelia 
had told Rosa. 
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Sir Joseph prophesied truly that 
there was to be no more Ascot for 
him. <A few days afterwards he died 
quite calmly, as people generally do, 
notwithstanding the quantity of de- 
scriptive power that has been lavished 
on death-bed scenes. As Mrs Quickly 
would say, ‘“‘’A made a fine end, and 
went away, an it had been any chris- 
tom child.” Holding Bagot’s hand, 
as if he might thus keep himself en 
rapport with the busy, club-going, 
betting world in which he had lived, 
Sir Joseph’s feeble spark went out. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rosa, constitutionally an early riser, 
used to be always up before Orelia in 
the morning, until the latter took it 
into her head to have a shower-bath 
fitted up in the closet that opened 
from their room. Into this she would 
enter every morning with great ma- 
jesty, and pull the string with no 
more hesitation than if she had been 
ringing the bell for her maid, and 
would subsequently emerge, all calm 
and fresh and shining. But not con- 
tent with indulging in this luxury 
herself, she would also insist upon 
getting it filled again for Rosa; and 
that was the reason why Rosa, who 
preferred performing her ablutions in 
a less terrible manner, began to be 
lazy of a morning—pretending to be 
sleepy—to be interested in a book— 
and other devices to wile away the 
time, till Orelia would come and pull 
her out of bed. Then the little thing, 
all shrinking and shivering, with her 
hair drawn into a tight knot at the 
back of her head, would be driven, in 
a sort of tottering run, towards the 
dreaded deluge by her imperious 
task-mistress—balancing herself on 
the rim of the bath before entering— 
and then, tremblingly, would stretch 
her hand towards the cord, in which 
one might suppose, from her trepida- 
tion, she had been ordered to hang 
herself. Then she would beg to be 
allowed to draw the curtains of the 
bath, which Orelia would by no 
means permit, suspecting she might 
in some way evade the ordeal, 
unless strictly watched. Then she 
would pretend to recollect something 
particular to tell Orelia, who, not to 


be baffled in that way, would sternly 
order her to tell her by and by, and 
to pull the string without further 
nonsense; and poor Rosa, thus de- 
tected, would get up a little shivering 
laugh, broken short off by the pros- 
pect of her impending and inevitable 
doom ; and, shutting her eyes and 
mouth so tight that those features 
became mere threads in her comical 
little face, and putting her plump 
little shoulders considerably above 
her ears, she would hold her breath, 
and fumble blindly for the string, till 
Orelia, out of all patience, would give 
the fatal twitch, when a strangled 
shriek might be heard in the descend- 
ing rush like that of a caught mouse, 
and Rosa would emerge all pink and 
palpitating, and glad it was over: 

The maid, Kitty Fillett, who came 
in next morning to assist at their 
toilet, asked if they had any objec- 
tion to her taking a holiday. Dod- 
dington Fair—a fair famous through- 
out the country—was to take place 
that day, and Harry Noble the groom 
had offered to drive her and two other 
fortunate domestics to see the shows, 
and to eat gingerbread. Rosa Young 
thought she would like to go too. 

‘“¢ What low tastes you have, Rosa- 
linda,” said the grand Orelia. (Rosa, 
by the by, was known by some fif- 
teen or twenty appellations—Rosa- 
munda, Rosalia, Rosetta—answering, 
in fact, to almost anything beginning 
with an R.) ‘*I suppose you would 
like to play thimble-rig too, and to 
see the dwarf and giant, and follow 
Punch, and to ride in the round- 
about.” 
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Rosa confessed a desire to see the 
giant and dwarf, and Punch she 
acknowledged to be quite a passion 
with her. 

‘* And there’s the soldiers, Miss 
Rosa,” said Fillett, ‘‘ with the beauti- 
fullest regimentals !—gold hats with 
horse tails, handsomer than the Fire 
Brigade’s ; and coats—oh, such coats ! 
—they say the officers’ cost hundreds 
of pounds!” Fillett was enthusiastic 
on the subject of the military. 

Here'was an additional inducement 
for Rosa, who had never seen dra- 
goons in her life; and: accordingly, 
in spite of the certainty of undergoing 
Orelia’s contempt, she resolved, as 
she left the apartment on her way to 
the breakfast-room, to be present at 
nas fair, if she could possibly manage 
it. 

Rosa Young’s mode of perambu- 
lating the house and grounds was 
will-o’-the-wispish — eccentric as if 
in pursuit of an imaginary butterfly 
—bringing her sometimes into con- 
tact with staid persons—butlers, 
‘housekeepers, clergymen, and the 
like, coming composedly and unsus- 
pectingly round corners, from whose 
bodies she would rebound violently ; 
and she had been carrying about with 
her, for some days, a plain impression 
of a heron with a fish in his claw (the 
device of the Lees) on her left tem- 
ple, in consequence of rushing with 
her head right into the footman’s 
waistcoat, as he was coming out of 
the room with the breakfast things, 
sending the contents of the sugar- 
basin into his open mouth, and those 
of the cream-jug into his waistcoat 
pocket. Also, she had more than 
once in the garden, when appearing 
unexpectedly and swiftly from behind 
apple-trees, knocked the gardener into 
his own wheelbarrow. 

These accidents never occurred to 
Orelia, whose style of progression 
was stately and imposing, as if she 
had two pursuivants, a gold stick in 
waiting, and a great nobleman carry- 
ing her crown, all marching in pro- 
cession in front of her; so that, though 
they left their chamber together, Rosa 
danced into Lady Lee’s presence in 
the breakfast-room at least seven- 
teen seconds and a half before Orelia 
entered. 

This room was one of the prettiest 
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breakfast-rooms in England, so that, 
besides breakfasting, one would have 
had no objection to lunch, dine, and sup 
there also. It was octagonal, being 
situated in one of the turrets. Three 
sides of the octagon were occupied by 
fresco designs of a comic and graceful 
character ;—fairies fled before Bottom 
with his ass’s head, danced before 
Titania, made merry with Puck. 
This latter personage, indeed, was 
positively ubiquitous, flying along the 
wall on royal errands, popping his 
quaint ugly face out from behind oak- 
leaves, lurking under mushrooms, and 
subsequently performing summersets 
on the ceiling. ‘Two sides were occu- 
pied by the door and fireplace, two 
by a double-faced bow-window, filled 
with diamond panes of glass set in 
stone. Through these panes you 
looked on a landscape outlined by a 
different hand—Dame Nature’s own, 
with the design filled up by some 
happy touches of her scholar man. 
A few paces from the house, the 
ground sloped so rapidly, that the 
descent was marked only by the 
diminishing tops of the pine-trees 
which clothed it, sinking fast, one 
below another, till they disappeared ; 
then far below—so far that many 
a broad acre intervened—a grassy 
meadow came out beyond the crest 
of the pine wood, the cows that 
grazed there looking quite small in 
the distance as they lay among the 
daisies, or walked out into the clear 
brown water of the river, which ran 
there in a semicircle, dividing this 
from another lawn, where stood the 
old country-house of Monkstone. 
Behind this house ran a road losing 
itself among trees, but whose course 
was marked by a village that peeped 
shadily from amidst openings in the 
foliage—the parsonage-house stand- 
ing prim and white in the midst of 
the green glebe, with a quickset 
round it, like a duenna, to keep the 
other houses from being too familiar. 
By this time the eye ceased to take 
in any more details, seeing only 
gentle slopes flowing upwards from 
each other, till the sky rose blue 
behind. 

But to come in-doors again. Lady 
Lee was generally attired in some 
light-coloured muslin of a morning, 
and accompanied, while she arranged 
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the bouquets on the breakfast-table, 
by Blanco, a white pointer, to which 
she had taken a fancy when he was 
a pup in Sir Joseph’s time, and 
by Julius, either seated in an arm- 
chair of suitable dimensions, with his 
cat Pick in his lap, or in pursuit of 
that associate—for the boy and his 
cat were seldom far apart. Pick, 
though in the main a good-tempered 
animal, would sometimes be exas- 
perated out of all bounds by being 
lugged about with his head and fore- 
paws under Julius’s arm, and his tail 
dragging on the ground, till he was 
half-strangled ; and, extricating him- 
self with a violent struggle, would 
make off, waving his tail in a wrath- 
ful and majestic manner as he sat 
grimly under chairs, sofas, ladies’ 
dresses, and other places of retire- 
ment, into which Julius would follow 
on all fours, and, seizing him by a 
leg, ear, or any other prominent part 
of his person that came to hand, bear 
him growling away, with his fur and 
his temper alike ruffled and rubbed 
against the grain. 

When Orelia and Rosa appeared, 
Pick’s wrongs, however, were pre- 
sently avenged. They would make 
at Julius, and hug him like a pair of 
boa-constrictors that had made prey 
of a young antelope. Between them, 
this wretched child led a terrible life 
of it. Besides those kisses which he 
was bribed to give with sugar- plums, 
promises of having fairy tales told to 
him, of being allowed to see picture- 
books, and the like allurements, he was 
incessantly snatched from the ground, 
and caressed into a state of high 
floridity, without any assignable 
cause whatsoever. The ordinary femi- 
nine propensity to lavish endearments 
on all available young children seemed 
to flourish greatly in the bosoms of 
these young ladies, and to be all con- 
centrated on Julius. They wouldn’t 
have dared to treat one of their size 
so. It was really enough to excite 
the sympathy of any man, with a 
human heart in his breast, to see 
Rosa fling him down among the sofa 
cushions, with his head in Orelia’s lap, 
and, while the legs of the little victim 
kicked convulsively in the air, and his 
hands pulled down the tresses of his 
tormentor, so as to screen the two 
faces beneath it, then and there, 
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deliberately proceed to bite his chin, 
pinch his ears and his nose, and 
practise many other cruelties; while 
Orelia, by insidious ticklings, would 
convert his shrieks into laughter. I 
can only say, I wouldn’t have been in 
his place myself on any account. 

Lady Lee kissed Rosa, and asked 
her how she had slept; repeated the 
greeting to Orelia, and they sat 
down to breakfast. 

At this meal, it was edifying to 
see the accuracy with which Miss 
Payne would cut her muffin into little 
squares, salting each carefully before 
putting it in her mouth; while Rosa 
Young fed on a great breakfast-cup- 
ful of bread and milk and an egg, 
giving Julius (who was supposed to 
have breakfasted before) alternate 
spoonsful of the former, and after- 
wards administering to him the top 
of her egg, which he always expected 
as his lawful perquisite. Then he 
would post himself at Orelia’s side, 
watching till she had finished; for 
she always plastered the last square 
of muffin thickly with jam, as if it 
were a brick which she was going to 
build into a muffin wall, and, bidding 
Julius shut his eyes and open his 
mouth, which he did with blind con- 
fidence, would therewith choke him. 

Now, this morning Julius’s imagina- 
tion had been greatly excited by Kitty 
Fillett, who had come to visit Juley’s 
personal retainer (an elderly person- 
age whom he called Wifey) while he 
was undergoing, at her hands, the 
operation of dressing, and had de- 
livered a glowing and exulting ac- 
count of the delights she anticipated 
in Harry Noble’s society at the fair. 
Julius’s ideas of fairs were picked up 
from the illustrations of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a work he was greatly de- 
voted to from the number and appal- 
ling character of the prints it con- 
tained, among which was that of 
Vanity Fair. He had no doubt 
whatever that Christian and Hope- 
ful would be present on this occasion 
in person—together with Pickthank, 
Mr Facingbothways, and many other 
personages of that famous allegory ; 
nay, he was by no means free from 
an awful misgiving that Giant Des- 
pair, and even Apollyon himself 
might be lurking somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the festive scene. 
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This had, at first, caused him to beg 
Fillett, for whom he had a great 
regard, very earnestly not to go— 
and, finally, to cry so pathetically 
at the idea of her being entrapped 
and eaten by Pagan and Pope, or 
shut up in Doubting Castle by the 
formidable giant, (both which fates 
have of late befallen many more noted 
persons than Kitty,) that she was at 
length obliged to dispel his fears by 
some assurances more substantial than 
such generalities as ‘‘ No, no, Master 
Julius, they ,won’t eat Kitty ;” and 
became, in pacifying him, so minute 
in her description of the shows, cara- 
vans, and other charms of the fair, 
that Julius was now as anxious to 
accompany as he had before been to 
prevent her. 

Accordingly, on finding that his 
mamma, to whom he first broached 
the matter, entirely disapproved of 
his going, he began to ascertain the 
sentiments of Orelia and Rosa on the 
subject, as soon as those young ladies 
had done pulling him about. 

‘Miss Payne,” said he, as Lady 
Lee was pouring out the tea, ‘do 
you know any giants?” 

‘* No,” answered Orelia; ‘‘not one.” 

“Nor dwarfs, that live in little 
wee houses, with holes to ring bells 
out of ?” said Julius. 

Miss Payneassured him that nosuch 
persons were among her acquaintance. 

‘*Nor elephants with noses ever 
so long that they can pick up shil- 
lings with? — nor lions with great 
teeth?— nor blue monkeys ?— nor 
white bears that live in snow houses ? 
—nor Peruvian nightingales ? — nor 
flying griffins ?” pursued Julius, add- 
ing his own fabulous recollections to 
Kitty’s catalogue of wonders in his 
eagerness to inspire Orelia with de- 
_ sires similar to his own. 

‘* None of these were entered on 
her list of friends,” Orelia said. 

“Ah,” said Julius, nodding his 
head, *‘ but you'd like to know ’em, 
Miss Payne; and so would Rosa— 
wouldn’t you, Rosa?” 

** Yes, my darling emperor Julius,” 
said Rosa ; ‘“‘ Rosa would like to see 
them very much, and she would like 
her Juleypuley to see them too.” 

‘Don’t be putting nonsense in 
the child’s head,” said Lady Lee: 
“ Julius knows he’s not to go.” 
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“ But it’s not nonsense, mamma,” 
said Julius; ‘‘ and all Kitty’s cousins 
are going; and there are beautiful 
spangled jugglers, and yellow cara- 
vans with people living in them, and 
—and—please, mamma, I do so want 
to go,” said poor Juley, abandoning 
argument for entreaty with a sudden- 
ness that was quite pathetic. But 
his hard-hearted parent desired him 
to be quiet, threatening him at the 
same time with the sugar-tongs ; and 
this rebuff, combined with the long- 
expected instalment of muffin from 
Orelia, stopt his mouth for that time. 

However, neither he nor Rosa had 
the least intention of so patiently 
abandoning their point. Rosa, as 
before said, wished to go on her own 
account ; but, even if she had not, 
the sight of Julius’s anxiety would 
have been sufficient to make her his 
warm advocate. Accordingly, the 
two spent the morning in practising 
a number of devices for melting Lady 
Lee’s heart. For instance, after one 
or two rehearsals in the lobby, the 
door was flung open, and Julius 
rushed, or rather toddled, with dis- 
tracted aspect, into the apartment. 
Taking with his short legs such strides 
that it was a wonder he didn’t split 
in two, and rapping his palm against 
his jutting forehead, he went up to 
where his mother sat, and, clasping 
his hands and kneeling down, said, 
‘“* Great queen, listen to my prayer!” 
And when Lady Lee, calling him a 
plaguy monkey, asked him what he 
wanted, he said pathetically, ‘“‘ Take, 
oh, take me to the fair!” after which 
a suppressed laugh from the inventor 
of the drama was heard behind the 
scenes. Then Rosa, entering, took 
him on her lap to tell him a story— 
how there was once a little boy, who 
was a very good little boy, and had 
a young female friend who loved him 
very much, and how they lived to- 
gether in great felicity—at least they 
would have lived so, only the little 
boy had a cruel mamma, who never 
let them do anything they wanted ; 
and how they gradually pined away 
and died, and were covered with 
leaves by robin red-breasts, while 
the cruel mamma, who was sorry for 
her conduct when it was too late, was 
borne away by a flying dragon; and 
that the name of this unnatural parent, 
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who received this signal punishment, 
was Lee—at which interesting point 
the sublime allegory was interrupted 
by Lady Lee laughing and calling 
them two silly creatures, while Orelia 
threw a magazine she was trying to 
read at Rosa, and asked her how she 
could be so absurd ? 

The confederates ended, as they 
usually did, in gaining their point. 
It was at length agreed that the 
party should attire themselves in the 
very worst clothes they had, in order 
to appear as little conspicuous as 
possible in a scene not probably re- 
markable for refinement; and that 
they should call upon Dr Blossom, 
the chief physician of Doddington, 
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either to escort them himself into the 
scene, or to provide a substitute—as 
if the Doctor had been a militia~-man ; 
and to Doddington accordingly they 
drove. 

Rosa, in a straw bonnet and blue 
muslin frock, looked very like a pretty 
villager out for a holiday; and the 
character was further sustained by a 
little basket intended to hold fairings 
for Julius. But Lady Lee, also ina 
straw bonnet and plain dove-coloured 
shawl, looked as much like a fine 
lady as ever; while, as for Orelia, 
the only difference in her was that 
you would now have taken her for a 
potentate in disguise. 


CHAPTER III. 


They had a pleasant drive to Dod- 
dington. The lower part of the quiet 
country town seemed more deserted 
than ever, as they walked up the 
street accompanied by the doctor. 
The few people whose business tied 
them down to their shops looked as 
if they would gladly have forsaken 
them to partake the pleasures of the 
fair; with the exception of a Metho- 
dist draper, who stood at his door 
with his arms straight down his sides 
and his nose in the air, revelling in 
the idea that he was not as other 
men are, fair-goers and sinners, and 
occasionally casting a stern glance up 
the street leading to the busy scene, 
as if he considered it the broad way 
that led to destruction. The sta- 
tioner’s shop, which Julius always 
entered with delighted expectation, 
and wandered with rapture through 
the treasures of toys and picture- 
books it contained, seemed a dole- 
ful every-day affair to him com- 
pared with the delight he anticipated 
in the region of the fair, whither he 
was now all eagerness to arrive. 

This was a broad macadamised 
portion of the main street, having 
houses on one side only, the other 
being bordered by a field known as 
Luxon’s Meadow, from the name of 
the proprietor of it, who kept a public- 
house hard by. None—not even the 
oldest inhabitant— could possibly, 
without having previously been pre- 
sent at.a Whitsun Fair in Doddington, 


have recognised the street and mea- 
dow for the same. Both were glori- 
fied. The street contained within 
itself a smaller street made by covered 
stalls, whose proprietors invited the 
attention of passengers to heaps of 
toys, confectionary, and the like con- 
genial wares, intermingled with more 
utilitarian stalls, where boots and 
shoes (for the manufacture of which 
Doddington was famous all over the 
country) were sold, hanging in strings 
like onions, and so numerous, that you 
would have fancied the people of that 
region must have been centipedes at 
the very least. Looking through the 
space left between one of these stalls, 
and another containing an inviting dis- 
play of sweetmeats, Luxon’s Meadow 
was seen—no longer ‘the barren, 
somewhat dismal-looking field, more 
remarkable for the flourishing crop 
of dockleaves and nettles it exhibited 
than for anything else ; but a gorgeous 
pleasure-ground, where, amid wheel- 
barrows of nuts, families of jugglers, 
painted swings, and yellow peep- 
shows, rose proudly a travelling 
theatre, known as Powell’s Pavilion, 
where the actors, after appearing 
inside in melodramas which occu- 
pied about a quarter of -an hour in 
the performance, came out upon the 
stage in front, in their magnificent 
dresses, and dazzled the populace by 
walking about there in pairs. Julius 
beheld with great wonder a drunken 
countryman, who had stuck fast in 
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a crevice of the stage, assisted down 
the ladder to terra firma by a cour- 
teous warrior in a brass scaly surcoat 
of proof and a tin helmet. 

In the street, opposite the meadow, 
was a long low show made of canvass, 
with an ornamental front and stage, 
whereon a merryandrew was de- 
lighting the populace. This merry- 
andrew was the very Methusaleh of 
merryandrews: he was so old that 
he had long since lost his teeth ; and 
his mouth, having fallen in, left so 
little space between his nose and chin 
for the painting of his lips, that the 
lower one extended some little dis- 
tance down his throat. Notwith- 
standing his advanced age, this pa- 
triarch showed some considerable 
agility, elevating occasionally in the 
air a pair of legs that seemed the 
very abode and stronghold of rheu- 
matism, and walking on his hands. 
He wore a ruff round his neck, and 
rosettes in his shoes; and one might 
almost have fancied that, having 
adopted these articles of costume 
when a youth in Elizabeth’s time, he 
had stuck to them ever since. Be- 
sides being a green old age, his was 
also a motley old age, for he wore a 
particoloured doublet and tight hose, 
painted in squares, so that, if he had 
been put in a mangle, and rolled out 
flat, you might have played chess on 
his thighs. And so, with many quips, 
conjuring tricks, and comical grimaces, 
this old gentleman was literally tum- 
bling into his grave. On this stage 
extremes seemed to meet, for a child 
about Julius’s age and size, dressed in 
a spangled doublet and white drawers, 
tumbled thereon, with a sad and 
serious aspect, in imitation of his 
aged associate. 

Passing through these enchanted 
regions, a hoarse voice saluted the 
visitor — and a fat, red-faced, and 
red-whiskered man might be seen, 
standing on the front of his wooden 
van, which, turning down on hinges 
and resting on props, formed a stage 
whereon he exhibited hardwares of 
every description, produced from the 
interior of the vehicle, which was 
fitted up like a shop. This was the 
celebrated Cheap John, a man who, 
besides his character for brilliant 
imagination and wit—faculties patent 
to any observer who chose to stand 
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within hearing of his jokes for a 
minute — enjoyed a shadowy but 
vast reputation as a pugilist, though 
it was evident, from his corpulence, 
that a single tap on the stomach 
from an antagonist must have caused 
him to burst like an egg. Like 
Orpheus, he charmed the very clods. 
Bumpkins who merely went to enjoy 
his facetiousness, found themselves, 
on departing, hampered with various 
sorts of hardware, which they didn’t 
exactly know what to do with, and 
which they certainly never intended 
to buy. Few were proof against the 
magic of his eloquence, which drew, 
if not golden, yet copper, and occa- 
sionally silver opinions, from most 
of his listeners. 

From the spot occupied by this 
orator, a glimpse might be caught of 
the greater splendours of the fair. 
Music from the brass-band of the wild 
beast show broke upon the ear, and 
the fluttering of vast pictures, ele- 
vated, like sails, on masts, caught 
the eye—indistinct, yet still imposing 
in the distance, and revealing, on 
closer view, wonders that presently 
deprived the spectator of all hope of 
peace of mind, till he had satiated his 
curiosity with a survey of the internal 
marvels of which they were the out- 
ward sign. In these works of art the 
lion Wallace fought the six dogs at 
Warwick; a white bear devoured a 
hapless polar navigator, whose tar- 
paulin hat was visible between the 
animal’s stupendous and inexorable 
jaws; the authentic portrait of the 
wonderful Fat Boy smiled, in bland 
obesity, on that of the French Giant 
in the opposite caravan, who was re- 
presented as looking down from a 
great altitude on a wondering gen- 
tleman in a blue surtout and brass 
buttons, whose shirt - frill reached 
about the giant’s knee, and who was 
supposed to be a person of fashion 
who had paid his money for the 
pleasure of seeing him. The swell- 
ing of the canvass of these great 
pictures in the breeze imparted to the 
objects painted thereon a slow and 
solemn motion, which, giving a sort 
of unearthly life to their grim faces 
and steadfast attitudes, made them 
appear to Julius very awful. 

Everything was charming to Julius. 
If the fairies he was so fond of hear- 
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ing about had carried him in a 
winged chariot to their own country, 


he could scarcely have been more de- 
lighted. His friend Rosa had pro- 
vided him with an immense painted 
trumpet, which had taken his fancy, 
and had also held him up to look in 
at the glass of apeepshow. This had 
merely whetted his appetite for sight- 
seeing ; and immediately on arriving 
in front of the rows of caravans where 
the wild beasts were stationed, he 
became clamorous for a sight of 
them. 

They did not, perhaps, come up to 
his ideal. He was a little disap- 
pointed at finding the lion so plac- 
able, for he merely winked at them 
as they passed in front of his den; 
the polar bear also declined showing 
any more than the rear of his person; 
while the Peruvian nightingale re- 
mained mythic asthe phoenix, although 
Julius applied earnestly to a keeper 
in corduroy shorts and ankle boots to 
help him to a sight of that singular 
bird. The man laughed, and, saying 
** Look here, master!” pointed to a 
pelican ; but Julius knew all about 
pelicans, and not only convicted the 
keeper of the attempted imposition, 
but gave him a short digest of pelican 
history from Buffon. Here we will 
leave him, making acquaintance with 
the monkeys, charmed at recognising 
the ostriches, and outrageous at not 
being permitted to ride on the zebra, 
while we look after other characters 
of our history. 

Kitty Fillett, after being introduced 
by Mr Noble to all the shows, was 
refreshing herself, in that gentleman’s 
society, in a neighbouring booth. Mr 
Noble, after having been very agree- 
able and attentive all the day, was 
now in a most unchristian and des- 
perate state of mind. This was 
caused by the presence of a good- 
looking corporal of dragoons, who had 
lounged in, after frequently passing 
and repassing before them, appa- 
rently thinking much more of the too 
favourable and admiring glances which 
Kitty cast on him, than of the ire that 
was flashed to wither him from the 
eyes of Noble. The corporal was a 
tall, slender fellow, of a somewhat 
roué and dissipated aspect; his forage- 
cap was set jauntily on one side of 
his wavy black hair, his mustache 
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was evidently nurtured like some rare 
exotic, and he had a waist, as Kitty 
said, like an hour-glass. 

Miss Fillett’s conduct was certainly 
aggravating. She had begun by 
whispering to Noble remarks on the 
uniform and general appearance of 
the object of his wrath, and, totally 
regardless of the gruff and short 
replies vouchsafed, had taken occa- 
sion to enlarge on the charms of mili- 
tary people in general and dragoons 
in particular. 

** There’s a hair about thim,” said 
Kitty, mincing her words to suit the 
subject— there’s a hair about thim 
not met with out of the army. Their 
manners is generally ixquisite, and 
their—oh, did you ever see such a 
white hand, now he’s took his gloves 
off?” 

*¢ D—n his hand!” muttered Noble. 

‘* No gentleman’s is whiter,” pur- 
sued Kitty; ‘‘ and his eyes—law, how 
they do sparkle!—don’t they, Harry?” 

“Do they!” said Harry, shortly ; 
then, sotto voce, “I should like to 
bung ’em up.” 

* And isn’t his jacket beautiful ? ” 
whispered the enthusiastic Fillett. 
‘* Look at the lace on the front.” 

‘*P’raps you may see it laced on 
the back presently,” growled Noble, 
savagely grasping his stick, and un- 
able longer to repress his displeasure. 
But Kitty pretended to think he was 
joking. She made nonsensical re- 
marks, and then laughed loudly at 
them, to attract the attention of the 
Corporal, and establish an understand- 
ing with him; while he, switching 
his boot with his cane, glanced at 
her with a coolly critical air, as if he 
was used to that sort of thiag. 

How long Harry Noble’s wrath 
might have taken to boil over, under 
these circumstances, is doubtful. Just 
as he was revolving in his mind some 
plausible reason for stepping up to 
the Corporal, and inviting him into the 
next field to settle their claims, Lady 
Lee’s party came in front of the 
booth, stopt for a moment, in their 
way down the street, by the crowd 
gathered round a huge bumpkin, who, 
incited thereto by ale and approba- 
tion, was performing a, hornpipe in 
hobnailed shoes, leaving deep impres- 
sions of the nails in the road at every 
step. 
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This disciple of Terpsichore, find- 
ing his efforts well received, had pro- 
cured a partner whom he had danced 
into breathless exhaustion, and he 
was now looking round for a suitable 
fair one to supply her place. In his 
exalted mood, Orelia’s style of beauty 
appeared to him most likely to do 
him credit, and he accordingly 
pranced up, with the grace and vigour 
of one of his own plough-horses, and 
seized her hand. Orelia snatched it 
away. 

“‘ Wretch!” cried she, looking at him 
like an insulted queen—“ Begone! ” 

“The fellow’s mad!” cried Doctor 
Blossom— get away, sir! Call a 
constable!” quoth the Doctor, au- 
thoritatively, to the crowd in general, 
on seeing the man persist in his de- 
sign. 

The dragoon Corporal, leaving his 
contemplation of Miss Fillett, had 
lounged to the front of the booth, 
where he stood coolly scanning the 
ladies. He now stept forward, and, 
interposing between the flushed and 
angry Orelia and her pertinacious 
assailant, seized the man by the col- 


lar, and hurled him violently back. 
The countryman was fully three 
stone heavier than the trim soldier, 
and, recovering himself, rushed at him 
in full confidence of utterly annihilat- 
ing him with one swashing blow of 


his great fist. His brother bumpkins, 
unanimously indulging the same ex- 
pectation, encouraged him by crying 
out, ‘Gi’ ut un, Joe; d—n thee, gi’ ut 
un!” and were proportionably asto- 
nished when the Corporal threw him- 
self into an easy attitude, ‘and, by 
what appeared to their unscientific 
eyes the mere straightening of his 
right arm, sent his big antagonist to 
the earth like a slaughtered ox. 

A tremendous row ensued. Some 
comrades of the Corporal’s, who were 
near, set to at once with a corres- 
ponding number of the countryman’s 
friends, all actuated by a unanimous 
impulse. Two or three officers, see- 
ing the red jackets gleaming fitfully 
amidst overpowering masses of cor- 
duroy and fustian, cast themselves 
into the fray, and were reinforced by 
a couple of Oxford men on a visit to 
their friends in the town, who, ex- 
pecting to be ordained shortly, and 
to be debarred from the comfort of 
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combating bargemen in future, em- 
braced the present opportunity with 
grateful promptitude. Amateurs of 
Doddington were equally ready to 
exert their prowess—showmen were 
affected by the contagious example— 
harlequins, descending from their 
stages, ranged themselves against 
rival Pantaloons, while Columbines 
screamed after them in vain; and the 
proprietor of the French Giant took 
the opportunity of settling a private 
and long-festering grudge with the 
owner of the Albino Lady. 

The Corporal showed himself a 
paladin in courtesy no less than in 
valour. He carefully interposed his 
person as a shield to the ladies, and 
the fray streamed away on each side 
as from arock. Still, they might have 
been sadly jostled, had not the vene- 
rable merryandrew before mentioned 
hurried down his ladder, at the immi- 
nent risk of snapping his unfortunate 
old legs, and handed them up to his 
stage, out of harm’s way. 

Harry Noble, burning to avenge 
his wrongs on the dragoon, was mean- 
while forcing his way through the 
crowd towards that redoubted per- 
sonage, intending forthwith to dis- 
figure permanently, by the bunging-up 
of eyes, loss of fore-teeth, and flatten- 
ing of nose, the face that Kitty Fillett 
had found so charming. Whether 
these fell designs would have been 
executed, or whether Harry, coming 
for wool, might have gone home shorn, 
is not known, for the duel did not take 
place. Just as Harry’s furious face, 
glaring on the Corporal within a 
couple of yards, met the eye of the 
latter, and admonished him to look 
out for a fresh foe, a couple of horses’ 
heads came between them. 

“Hi! hi!” shouted the corpulent 
coachman, who drove the Lightning 
royal mail. ‘By your leave there! 
—make a lane, will ye? Give ’em a 
note, Jim,” (to the guard.) 

The guard sounded his horn, and 
then flourished it, shouting, “ Room 
for the mail!—make way there!” 
evidently lost in wonder at the effron- 
tery of any person or persons daring 
to delay for an instant his Majesty’s 
mail; while a passenger, who sat on 
the box-seat, said, ‘‘ Drive into the 
infernal scoundrels!” 

The coachman was by nature a 
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choleric person, and his choler had 
been fed for many years with brandy 
and water, like a lamp. He could ill 
brook hindrances of any kind, and 
was scarcely to be stopt even by such 
decisive impediments as loss of linch- 
pins, impassable snow-drifts, and the 
like dispensations of Providence. Ac- 
cordingly, having to choose between 
suppressing his wrath (which would 
certainly, by inducing apoplexy, have 
caused him to drop off his perch like 
an over-fed goldfinch) and venting it 
forthwith, he chose the less fatal alter- 
native, and touched up his leaders. 
Those noble animals, sidling and cur- 
vetting, with the traces over their 
backs, pushed on, and did great exe- 
cution, terminating several pugilistic 
encounters with a suddenness that 
the most active Middlesex magistrate, 
assisted by the rural police, might 
have tried in vain to emulate. The 
warrior in the tin helmet, before 
alluded to, and a pugnacious Harle- 
quin who had attacked him, were 
prostrated in opposite directions. 
Harry Noble was sent reeling into 
the very arms of Kitty Fillett, who 
was shedding tears like a watering- 
pot; and other less eager belligerents 
quietly agreed to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and cleared the way for the mail. 

The Lightning was beginning to 
exchange its slow walk through the 
crowd for a slow trot, and the coach- 
man’s face was returning from deep 
ultra-marine to its natural lake tint, 
when Lady Lee, casting her eyes upon 
the coach, called aloud, ‘* Oh, Colonel 
Lee! Colonel Lee!” 

The passenger on the coach-box 
turned, and, instantly recognising her 
ladyship perched on a stage within a 
yard or two of him, in company with 
her son, two young ladies, a merry- 
andrew, and a juvenile tumbler, he 
did what all the people in the fair 
probably couldn’t have done, for, by 
a word and a touch on the arm, he 
caused the coachman to pull up while 
he descended ; and, further, that impe- 
tuous charioteer, before proceeding on 
his way, respectfully touched his hat 
to him, as did the guard. 

Bagot’s first exclamation, on ascend- 
ing the stage, was ‘‘God bless my 
soul!” Then, shaking Lady Lee’s 
hand, and motioning with his head 
towards the aged merryandrew, he 
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said, ‘‘ You haven’t joined the profes- 
sion, have you, Hester? ”—for Bagot 
was a man who could be pleasantly 
facetious with ladies. 

‘““I’m so glad you're come,” said 
Lady Lee; ‘‘ you can take care of us 
as far as the hotel, and go home in 
the carriage. My dears, this is Co- 
lonel Lee; and these are my friends, 
Miss Payne and Rosa Young.” 

The Colonel, taking off his white 
felt hat, made a bow—rather a slang 
bow—to each, and then shook hands, 
first with Orelia, who gave him hers 
as if she expected him to go down on 
his knees ard kiss it, and then with 
Rosa. He diffused round him a pal- 
pable halo, as it were, of brandy and 
water. He was dressed in the white 
hat just mentioned, a green neckcloth 
with white squares, a Newmarket 
cutaway, with a white greatcoat over 
it, and trousers buttoned at the ankles 
over drab gaiters. He had evidently 
been a good-looking man before his 
nose grew so swollen, his forehead so- 
flushed, his eyes so open and watery, 
and his under lip so protruding and 
tremulous. His hair was somewhat 
long at the sides and back, and 
grizzled to iron grey, as were his 
voluminous whiskers and the tuft on 
his under lip. 

The Colonel, having shaken hands 
with them as aforesaid, and also with 
Julius, who plucked him by the skirts, 
and called him ‘“‘ Uncle Bag,” said, 
‘‘ Suppose we imitate Miss O'Neil, 
and retire from the stage”—which 
they accordingly did, after acknow- 
ledging substantially the civility of 
the ancient merryandrew, who stood 
bowing before them, while the fixed, 
smile painted on his spotted face en- 
tirely contradicted his deferential atti- 
tude, and gave to the spectators the 
idea that he was openly making fun 
of the whole party. 

As they passed down the street to 
the hotel, Bagot frequently stopt to 
shake hands with people of all classes 
who came up to greet him—farmers, 
whose grounds he sometimes shot 
over, held out their horny hands; 
Peter Pearce, a drunken shoemaker, 
left his stall, and danced a short dis- 
tance down the street in front of them, 
to testify his satisfaction at the Colo- 
nel’s arrival; Tom Jago, a wool- 
comber, who cared more for field- 
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sports than for his trade, came up, 
touching his hat, to tell of some 
trampers having lately been seen net- 
ting the river for salmon; and Mrs 
Susan Golightly, the buxom wife of 
an innkeeper, cast a merry glance 
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from her black eyes as she welcomed 
the Colonel back to Doddington—all 
of whom Bagot treated with a gra- 
cious and jocular familiarity, that fully 
maintained for him his position in the 
popular esteem. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bagot’s visits to the Heronry were, 
for the most part, regulated by sport- 
ing events. He was a regular at- 
tendant at all great race meetings, 
and spent here the intervals, espe- 
cially if his funds were low. The 
state of these funds was almost en- 
tirely dependent on his adroitness or 
good fortune in betting or at play, 
for Sir Joseph’s legacy had dwindled 
down to a minute fraction on the 
settling day of the very first Derby 
after the testator’s death. 

On the occasions of these visits, he 
and Lady Lee had always been en- 
tirely independent of each other. He 
had his own rooms, where he enter- 
tained his own companions, ordered 
his own meals, and led a free-and- 
easy bachelor life of it. He made 
himself useful by regulating the stable 
economy, and bringing the steward to 
book, as he termed it. 

On the evening of his arrival, Bagot 
walked over to Monkstone, the house 
already described as standing across 
the river, within view of the windows 
of the Heronry; and, as Bagot was 
not accustomed to pay visits of cere- 
mony or friendship, we may state at 
once that he had an object in view. 

Monkstone had been purchased by 

ean old gentleman, who, rising from 
low beginnings to considerable wealth, 
had conceived a wish, in his old age, 
to become the founder of a family. 
As he was an old bachelor, and had 
no intention of marrying, he cast about 
among his relatives for a suitable heir. 
Having selected a nephew, he took 
him into his house, and brought him 
up to consider himself the future suc- 
cessor to Monkstone; and, dying a 
few years after, left him his sole heir. 

Mr Jonathan Dubbley, this fortu- 
nate inheritor, had been considerably 
neglected both by nature and educa- 
tion. He was far from bright origi- 


nally, and the dull surface of his mind 
was covered, when his uncle adopted 


him, with many years’ rust. At his 
uncle’s death, his estate and income 
were such as to give him consideration 
in the county, and he suddenly found 
himself a prominent characterin scenes 
to which he was totally unaccustomed. 
He was a grand juryman—he was a 
magistrate and J. P. His tenantry 
made him a man of consequence at 
elections ; and, to crown his greatness, 
he had this year been chosen High 
Sheriff. 

On one point he now began to feel his 
deficiency more strongly than all the 
rest—he wanted a well-bred wife—he 
wanted to marry a woman who should 
possess qualities to form a light agree- 
able background to his own solid 
merits—one who should, as MrTenny- 
son expresses it, set herself to him 
‘*as perfect music unto noble words” 
—the noble words being, in his case, 
four thousand a-year. After casting 
about among the eligible spinsters of 
his acquaintance, and taking counsel 
with the landlord of the Dubbley 
Arms and his own gamekeeper, he at 
length fixed upon Lady Lee as the 
most suitable match he could dis- 
cover. She was known to be a woman 
of talent and striking address; any- 
body who had eyes could see she was 
handsome ; and, moreover, she would 
be by no means a dowerless bride, a 
circumstance that weighed powerfully 
in the calculations of Squire Dubbley, 
who had been taught fully to appre- 
ciate the value of money, and who 
was both tolerably acute and very 
obstinate where his own interests were 
concerned. The grand obstacle to a 
declaration of his wishes was an in- 
superable bashfulness with which the 
Squire became afflicted when in the 
company of ladies of high degree, but 
which did not, however, affect him in 
his intercourse with the sex generally. 

Squire Dubbley had a very great 
respect for Colonel Bagot Lee — 
greater, perhaps, than for any other 
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person—not altogether because Bagot 
was a sharp fellow, for there were 
fellows sharper than Bagot, of whom 
the Squire thought but little. In 
general, Mr Dubbley disliked people 
who showed any superiority to him- 
self, which had the effect of narrowing 
his circle of esteemed friends consider- 
ably. When men shone, in his com- 
pany, on subjects which he did not 
understand, he would abuse them 
dreadfully behind their backs—say to 
his intimates that people might call 
such-a-one clever, but he was a cursed 
bad shot—couldn’t hit a hay-stack ; 
or that he had no hand on a horse, 
and rode like a tailor; with divers 
other slanders. But Bagot’s sharp- 
ness evinced itself in pursuits congenial 
to the Squire’s tastes—in field-sports, 
in skill on the turf, and in knowledge 
of the dark corners of London life, to 
which he had last year introduced 
Dubbley, piloting him into various 
haunts, where the inexperienced 
Squire would probably have fared but 
ill in purse, person, and reputation, 
but for the protection of Bagot, who 
walked through all these fiery furnaces 
like a moral salamander. Bagot, too, 
had furnished him with many valu- 
able hints for his conduct in his new 
sphere, and for the management of 
his property. These merits, added to 
a sort of jovial overbearing good- 
humour of Bagot’s, caused the Squire, 
as before said, to regard him with a 
much greater respect than he would 
have felt for a more respectable person. 

He had not failed to hint to this 
potent ally (though in a somewhat 
distant and sheepish way) his admi- 
ration for Lady Lee. Bagot had at 
first laughed at him, but, finding the 
Squire’s affections to be more seriously 
engaged than he had imagined, he 
began to consider in his own mind 
how he could best turn the circum- 
stance to account. It was with the 
view of executing the result of his 
meditations that he now visited Monk- 
stone, on the first day of his coming 
down into the country. 

He found Mr Dubbley, just returned 
from rabbit-shooting, taking off his 
half-boots and gaiters in the hall. He 
was a good-looking man, about five- 
and-thirty, rather bald, with a cunning 
eye and an imbecile half-smile. On 
seeing Bagot come up the steps, the 
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Squire ran towards him in his worsted 
stockings, with the knee-strings of 
his corduroy breeches dangling about 
his calves. 

‘***Pon my life, Colonel,” said Mr 
Dubbley, ‘“‘I never was so glad to 
see anybody. I was just thinking 
how the devil I was to get through 
the evening. Your presence quite 
survives me.” The Squire meant re- 
vives, but his language was sometimes 
even less clear than his ideas. 

‘“‘ Dubbley, my boy, how goes it?” 
said Bagot. ‘‘ Been working the rab- 
bits, eh? You look sound, wind and 
limb.” 

“Sound as a bell,” said Squire 
Dubbley, ‘‘ and most particular hun- 
gry. Just you go into the dining- 
room, Colonel, and wait while I wash 
my hands. I'll order another plate 
to be laid.” 

Bagot accordingly entered the 
dining-room. He did not fail to re- 
mark several alterations in the apart- 
ment. Some French (very French) 
prints had been removed. The ex- 
tremely plain furniture of old Mr 
Dubbley’s time was replaced by the 
productions of a London upholsterer, 
Some books, too—rare objects at 
Monkstone—in very grand bindings, 
lay scattered about. Bagot took up 
one—it was an illustrated Life of 
Napoleon. Presently the Squire en- 
tered at another door, bearing a cob- 
webbed bottle in each hand, and 
another under his arm. 

“T stick to my old rule,” said the 
Squire—“‘ always go to the cellar 
myself. Why, a tippling butler might 
knock off the head of a bottle, and 
drink it up any time, if he had the 
keys, Colonel; and how should I be 
the wiser ?—unless,” added the Squire, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ unless I was counting 
the bottles all day long.” 

“You're a sharp fellow, Dubbley,” 
said Bagot, who wanted to put him 
in good humour. ‘*I'would be a 
clever butler that could do you.” 

The Squire chuckled. ‘* Yes,” said 
he, “I’m pretty sharp. Yes, yes, 
sharp enough, by George! I get done 
sometimes, though. Ah, Colonel, [ 
wish you had been here a little whi; , 
ago. ‘Pon my life, I never wished so 
much for anybody. Do you remem- 
ber Sally Perkins?” 

“* What—the good-looking house- 
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fine girl; you rather admired her, 
didn’t you?” 

‘IT gave her warning,” said Mr 
Dubbley, “‘ because, instead of mind- 
ing her work, she spent most of her 
time going about to fairs and merry- 
makings ; and I told her I should only 
give her half the wages we'd agreed 
upon, because she’d turned out so 
good-for-nothing. What do you think 
she said to that, now?” 

‘Don’t know,” said Bagot. “*‘ What 
did she say ?” 

‘« Why, she said,” returned the 
Squire, ‘ that if I didn’t pay her 
double, she’d summon me, and swear 
that I had refused her her money out 
of revenge because she wouldn’t let 
me make love to her.” 

“Oh!” said Bagot, drily. 

‘*¢ And I told her to go to the devil ; 
but she went to a lawyer—” 

“Quite a different course,” said 
Bagot. 

“* And, by George,” said the Squire, 
‘she made him believe her story. I’d 
have kicked against it—yes, I'd have 
gone to jail first—for the jade used 
to skylark with half the parish, 
though she’d have nothing to say to 
me; but I wanted to keep the thing 
quiet, and I gavein. Certain people,” 
said the Squire, laying his finger on 
his nose, and winking at Bagot, 
‘* might have heard of it.” 

“* Certain people ?” said Bagot, in- 
terrogatively. 

“Ah,” said the Squire, “ these 
things sound queer to ladies. I might 
have felt ashamed before somebody 
we know —somebody you and I 
know,” said the Squire, looking idioti- 
cally wise. 

*“* Where did these books come 
from?” inquired Bagot, pretending 
not to notice the Squire’s drift. ‘You 
don’t mean to say you ever read any- 
thing now. What made you get that 
Life of Napoleon ?” 

“Ah,” said Mr Dubbley, “ great 
traveller, Napoleon! Yes, I’ve begun 
to read. I felt my deficience. I’ve 
felt it a good while, but it has come 
rlainer upon me lately. Last time I 
: as in town I gave a bookseller an 
order to fill my shelves.” 

‘“* Who selected your library ?” 
asked Bagot. ‘Had the gamekeeper 


anything to do with it?” 
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“T left it to the bookseller,” replied 
Dubbley. ‘I gave him the size of 
the shelves to an inch, and you'll find 
‘em quite full. They're all bound 
alike, too.” 

““ Why, it must have been rather 
expensive,” said Bagot, looking to- 
wards the volume. ‘All bound in 
Russia, eh ?” 

“ Russia! No, d—n it, no,” said 
the Squire, ‘* they were all bound in 
London, every one of em; and I had 
to come down for ’em handsomely, as 
you say. You see,” said the Squire, 
as they sat down to dinner, ‘ one 
must read to have something to say 
in ladies’ society. If ’twasn’t for that, 
curse me if I’d ever look at a book.” 

‘* Which are you reading up for?” 
asked Bagot—* the housemaid or the 
cook? By gad, I expect, Dubbley, 
to see you marry the scullery-maid 

et!” 

Eh — what?” said the Squire, 
changing colour, (for he had much 
more confidence in Bagot’s opinion 
than his own, even on such a point.) 
‘* No, hang it, don’t say that! Scul- 
lery-maid!—no, by George! nor dairy- 
maid neither,” he muttered. ‘No, 
no, I thought you knew my mind 
better than that.” 

“T'll tell you what it is, Dubbley, 
my boy,” said the Colonel, laying 
down his knife and fork, and looking 
at him, “if you don’t mind what 
you're at, some sharp woman or other 
will take you in—some pretty servant- 
maid, whose sense of propriety is 
proof against a five-pound note. I'd 
engage to make any good-looking girl 
idthe parish marry you before Christ- 
mas, if she’d only follow my instruc- 
tions.” 

‘*For God’s sake don’t talk like that! 
—the thing’s beyond a joke! Come, 
Colonel, you wouldn’t be so unfriend- 
ly?” said Mr Dubbley, pushing away 
his plate, and rubbing his bald fore- 
head nervously with his napkin, as he 
thought of the Colonel’s unbounded 
resources, all brought to bear upon 
his unfortunate self. 

Bagot laughed. ‘If you’re such a 
confounded spoon that you can’t trust 
yourself, Dubbley,” said he, ** why 
don’t you put yourself out of harm’s 
way? hy don’t you marry some 
respectable woman that would do you 
credit and keep you out of scrapes?” 
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‘The very thing,” said Dubbley, 
‘“*the very thing intend. I’ve been 
thinking of it this long while. What 
d’ye think now of a certain person— 
a certain person not very far off ? Any 
chance for me, eh?” 

‘The very thing,” said the Colonel; 
“nothing could be better. Hand- 
some, accomplished, rich—what could 
be better? But there go two words 
to that bargain. You know that, 
don’t you?” 

‘¢ What—mine and hers, eh?” said 
the Squire, looking wise. 

** Mine, I fancy, is more important 

‘than either,” said Bagot, gravely. 

‘* Why, I know you've great influ- 
ence with her, Colonel. But, then, 
I always thought you a friend of 
mine.” 

“* Well,” said the Colonel, ‘ you’re 
not a bad fellow, Dubbley, I believe— 
though you did refuse to lend me that 
two hundred I wanted the last time I 
was down.” 

“ Hadn’t got it, upon my soul— 
couldn’t have raised it without a 
mortgage, I'll take my solemn oath,” 
said Mr Dubbley, with great warmth 
and some confusion ; for he lied, and 
Bagot knew it. 

_ Pooh,” said the Colonel, “I 
know, to a penny, the amount of the 
rents you had then lying in Dodding- 
ton bank. But never mind; you're 
right to be sharp. Every man for 
himself, and God for us all! ButI’ve 
something more to say to her lady- 
ship’s marriage than my mere rela- 
tionship gives me aright tosay. You 
know, if she marries without my con- 
sent, she forfeits her income and the 
place.” 

“‘ But it won’t do you any good to 
say no,” said the Squire. 

*% Won't it, indeed! Ifshe marries 
without my consent, part of what she 
forfeits comes to me,” said the Colo- 
nel. ‘And you don’t think me such 
a confounded fool as to give all this 
away to a man who looks so close 
after his own, and cares so little about 
his friends, as you !” 

The Squire looked blank. He really 
didn’t know what argument to set 
against these forcible ones. Bagot 
helped him to one. 

“ Now, on the other hand, there’s 
this to be said: If she never marries, 
I shall be no better off than I am. 
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I may keep her single, but that will 
do me no good. We shall be dis- 
obliging each other.” 

Mr Dubbley, after a minute’s in- 
tense thought, got into this new posi- 
tion. 

‘““And therefore,” Bagot went on, 
“if I could find a man who would 
make it worth my while to say yes, 
why, perhaps yes would be said.” 

‘What do you call worth your 
while ?” asked the Squire. 

‘“* Ah,” said Bagot, ‘‘ that would be 
a point for future consideration. There 
are a good many preliminaries to be 
gone through before we come to that. 
For instance, I suppose her ladyship 
doesn’t dream of you as a suitor 
yet. What d’ye think, now ?—does 
she?” 

‘““Why, no,” said the Squire, “‘no— 
that is, I can’t say. I call there now 
and then. I’ve sent her a good deal 
of game.” 

** You won’t get on very fast with- 
out a little help, I suspect,” said 
Bagot. ‘ If Lady Lee was a cham- 
bermaid, now—but she’s a devilish 
well-bred, exclusive, superior sort of 
person, with deuced high notions.” 

“ Yes, by George !” said the Squire. 
“T know that; I’m as moute as a 
muce—I mean as mute as a mouse— 
in her company. But I should get 
over that. However, give me a lift, 
and — and we'll see about the two 
hundred, Colonel,” he added. 

Bagot shook his head. . 

‘“‘Two hundred might have been 
all very well when I asked you,” said 
he, ‘** but twice two hundred wouldn’t 
serve me now. The fact is, 'm 
infernally dipped—let in at that cursed 
Spring Meeting.” 

The Squire fidgeted in his chair, 
and glanced nervously at him. Pre- 
sently he rose, and, unlocking his 
writing-desk, took out some slips of 
paper—promissory notes of Bagot’s— 
and began to enumerate them. 

“Fifty last December twelvemonth,” 
said he — ‘a hundred more in April 
—a hundred and seventy-five more, 
up to last Christmas—making, with 
interest—” 

“Interest, be hanged!” roared — 
Bagot. ‘Put up your paper! Ivow 
to heaven, you look like some infernal 
Jew money-lender preparing to fore- 
close. As to the other five hundred, 
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Dubbley, I wouldn’t trouble you on 
any account. Young Crackenthorpe 
of Rosemead will lend it me in a 
minute. He’s a trump, that fellow, 
when he can serve a friend.” 

“ Ah,” said the Squire, packing up 
his bills, much relieved, ‘‘ I’m sure 
he will, with pleasure. He’s a rich 
fellow, Crackenthorpe ; and if he says 
he hasn’t the money, don’t you believe 
him. I heard him bragging the other 
day that he had a loose thousand or 
two to invest.” 

“ Yes,” said Bagot, “a regular 
trump ; a devilish creditable sort of 
fellow, too, to be connected with. I 
hear he’s been casting his eyes in a 
certain direction lately. Her lady- 
ship might do worse than take a fine 
gentlemanly young fellow like that, 
with good expectations.” 

Verbum sapientibus sufficit. If Mr 
Dubbley had been the wisest of men, 
a word could not have better sufficed 
him. He felt that Bagot had a screw 
on him, and was turning it. 

‘* By the by,” he stuttered, “‘ now 


I think of it, I wouldn’t advise you to 
have any dealings with Crackenthorpe. 
No, no, Colonel, don’t go to-him for 
money ; they say he’s got cursed 
stingy lately — no getting a sixpence 
out of him. Why, ’pon my soul, I'd 
rather lend you the money myself, if 
I possibly could, than let you go to 
the fellow. Just wait while I look at 
my banker’s book” — which he pre- 
tended to consult accordingly. 

*‘ Good, by Jove!” said Bagot to 
himself, rolling his red eye after him, 
with an inward chuckle. ‘ Ifhe parts 
with five hundred so easily, I foresee 
he will be a very pretty annuity to 
me. Good, indeed! —better than I 
expected.” 

And as he rode homeward that 
night, slapping the pocket that con- 
tained Mr Dubbley’s check for the 
five hundred, (in exchange for which 
another promissory note had been 
added to the little roll of them already 
in the Squire’s writing-desk,) he re- 
peated to himself, ‘* Better than I 
expected.” 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


Moore was, par excellence, the poet 
of Ireland. His country had already 
produced poets entitled to take a high 
rank among the most distinguished 
names of literature. But there was 
no “poet of the nation.” Irish by 
nature, they were English by habit. 
Their ideas, imbibed in Ireland, were 
shaped by the feelimgs of another 
country. Like migratory birds, for- 
saking the wintry soil where they 
learned their original notes, they came 

-to sunnier climes for the display of 
their plumage, and the full sweetness 
of their melody. 

But Moore never forgot Ireland; 
even when he left its shore, its green 
hills never sank on his horizon. Her 
inexplicable rights and imaginary 
wrongs, her daring errors and her 
sportive eccentricities—the shot-silk of 
her heart, varying at every light that 
touched it, and the romance of her 
understanding, had an_ irresistible 
charm for him to the end of his days. 
No poet of any country, Burns alone 
excepted, exhibits an imagination so 

-deeply dyed with the colouring of his 
native land. This was the natural ten- 
dency of Moore’s mind; and this was 
also one of the chief secrets of his suc- 
cess. The man who would obtain a tri- 
umphant stand in literature, must be 
content with the conquest of a single 
kingdom. In the phrase of Johnson, 


“ Extended empire, like extended gold, 
Exchanges solidstrength for feeble splendour.” 


The character of genius is enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm knows but a first love. 
One object engrosses all its passion ; 
and that passion perishes as it spreads. 
Great talents always despise, or have 
reason to repent, the ambition of uni- 
versality. Milton himself, in his Son- 
nets, is Milton no more. There can 
be no division of poetic power. The 
two pinnacles of Parnassus lower its 
sublimity. Moore’s good fortune 
prompted him to make one subject 
the foundation of his fame ; and while 
he laboured to restore the fallen char- 
acter of his country, he accomplished 


a pedestal for the perpetuity of his 
own fame. 

The perusal of these volumes has 
satisfied us, that every man should 
write his own biography, if he is able 
to write anything. He owes it as a 
tribute to the experience of society ; 
for, among the incidents of life, there is 
no man whose successes may not give 
encouragement, or whose failures may 
not give warning. He owes it to his 
own character; for there is no man 
whose character may not be mistaken 
by ignorance, or distorted by malig- 
nity. He owes it to the feelings of 
his family and friends, to protect them 
against those shadowy rumours, or 
floating calumnies, of the dead, which 
the world is so willing to receive. 

And in these precautions we are 
not limiting the use of the protective 
pen to the conspicuous names of so- 
ciety. Gossip is on the perpetual 
wing, and it flies low as well as high. 
Every man who had anything to tell, 
or to be told of him, is sure to be 
swooped on. The indiscriminate taste 
for anecdote pounces on the humblest 
prey; there is a jackal ready to dig 
up every grave. But on the man of 
literature this task of rescuing his 
own reputation is especially incum- 
bent. No other man makes so many 
unknown enemies: his unconscious 
sallies are registered in bosoms of 
which he has no cognisance; his 
simplest pleasantries sting where he 
had no thoughts of striking; his 
successes excite envy, and his failures 
triumph, — equally kept in silence 
until the period when they can find 
a voice, and clamour with impunity 
round his tomb. 

Whether Moore felt the prudence 
of this provision from the experience 
of others, or from the alarm of his own 
sensibility, he has stood on his defence 
in a remarkably interesting autobio- 
graphy, which, though interrupted 
after he had reached manhood, he has 
partially continued through the greater 
part of his career ;—a statement full 
of nature and fondness, full of affec- 
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tion and duty—of love to his parents 
and value for his friends; the whole 
exhibiting him in a totally different 
aspect from the satirist and the squib- 
writer, the contributor of epigrams 
to the Morning Chronicle, and the 
Gnome of Holland House; the con- 
temptuous assailant of Toryism, and 
the keen partisan of Opposition. 
Thomas Moore was born (May 28, 
1779) in Dublin, the son of a Roman 
Catholic, embarked in a small busi- 
ness as a kind of wine-merchant. Both 
his parents seem to have evidently 
intelligent and kind-hearted. His 
mother appears to have been a woman 
of talent, of superior views, and es- 
pecially of that lively affection which 
attached all her family, and particu- 
larly her son, to her through life. 
Moore was a precocious child, and 
gives us a proof of his early suscepti- 
bility—his being chosen to sit with ‘a 
small barrel-organ in his lap, under 
a covered table, at a tea-party, to 
burst upon the room with invisible 
music at a signal. “If,” says he, in 
the Memoir, ‘‘the pleasure of the 
poet lies in anticipating his own power 
over the imaginations of others, I 


had as much of the poetical feeling 
about me, while lying long hid under 
that table, as ever I could boast since.” 

His extremely diminutive form, and 
the eccentricity of his manner in his 
boyhoud, seem to have excited atten- 


tion. A Captain Malony nsed to say 
that he was sure the little boy passed 
all his nights with the “little people 
(the fairies) on the hills;” and at 
breakfast he would often, to his great 
amusement, ask him: ‘* Well, Tom, 
what news from your friends on the 
hills? It was a fine moonlight night, 
and I know you were among them.” 

- Several circumstances tended to 
give an imaginative turn to the boy’s 
mind. He was sent to the school of 
a man remarkable for his attention to 
English poetry and declamation—one 
Whyte, memorable for having been 
the master of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, whom (but little to the honour 
of his discernment) he pronounced 
“an incorrigible dunce,” a sentence 
which the schoolmaster, who was a 
clever fellow, and well received in the 
higher society of Dublin as a theatri- 
cal amateur, used to quote as an 
instance of the judgments formed of 
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children. Whyte wrote poems of no 
great celebrity, and prologues and 
epilogues for private theatricals, 
which were then the rage in the 
higher circles of the lively Irish 
metropolis. He also had private 
pupils for theatrical declamation, 
among whom he numbered some of 
the handsomest and most fashion- 
able women of Ireland. It may give 
an idea at once of the fondness for 
those performances, and the oddity of 
Trish habits at that day, that the 
Beggar’s Opera was performed at the 
mansion of the Duke of Leinster, the 
part of Lockit by the Very Reverend 
Dean Marley, (afterwards Bishop of 
‘Waterford, ) who added_to his honours, 
in this singular performance, by re- 
citing the epilogue, of which he was 
also the author. 

The Very Reverend Dean was kept 
in countenance by names of note, for 
the Earl of Charlemont, the leader 
of patriotism in the Lords, was the 
Peachum. In the performance of 
Henry IV., at the house of the leader 
of the country gentlemen, the pro- 
logue was recited by Hussey Burgh, 
at that time the first lawyer of Ire- 
land, and afterwards Chief Baron ; 
and the performance of Comus was 
concluded by an epilogue, recited by 
the first orator of the Irish parlia- 
ment, Grattan. An anecdote is given 
of the Great Duke which may well 
surprise the witnesses of his latter 
career. There was a toy brought 
from France called a ‘ bandalore,” 
and in English a guiz, consisting of 
two circular plates of wood or ivory, 
whick rolled up and down on a string 
fastened between them. There was a 
furor for this trifle. It was in every 
one’s hand; people played it out of 
windows, played it walking in the 
streets, in the public gardens, in the 
drawing-rooms—in short, every where. 
Lord Plunket, (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor,) referring to the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the year 1790, then but 
Captain Wesley, and aide-de-camp 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
a member of Parliament, said, ‘I re- 
member being on a committee with 
him ; and, it is remarkable enough, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was also one 
of its members. The Duke was, I re- 
collect, playing with one of these toys 
called ‘quizzes’ the whole time of 
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the sitting of the committee.” Mr Lut- 
trel, who knew all the Irish fashion- 
ables of that day, said, that in look- 
ing at ‘“*Captain Wesley’s vacant 
face, he often thought to himself, 
Well, let who will get on in this 
world, you will not.” 

The story of the quiz-playing we 
can understand. The young officer 
was a man of fashion, and he followed 
the fashion, though its introduction 
into a committee of the Legislature 
may have been unusual. But the 
vacancy of his face we find it difficult 
to conceive, for from the time of its 
being seen in the English Senate, it 
struck every one as singularly intel- 
lectual. The high forehead, the deep- 
set eye, the finely-formed profile, and 
the general look of mental superiority, 
formed the natural exterior of one of 
the most capacious, clear, and vivid 
minds that ever played a high part in 
the affairs of man. 

The portraits of Wellington, in his 
declining years, give a most imperfect 
idea of his noble countenance: to 
make him look sagacious, they make 
him look wily; all the grandeur is 
gone. The sketches published since 
his death are an insult to his memory ; 
they exhibit nothing but an exaggera- 
tion of decrepitude, totally pervert 
the physiognomy of the statesman 
and the warrior, and offend the eye, as 
much as they vex the memory. The 
best likeness of Wellington, the man, 
is the portrait by Lawrence, painted 
soon after his return from Waterloo;— 
a fine, animated, and intelligent full face; 
half-length, the dress a simple cloak ; 
the general expression equally speak- 
ing the man of high life and the hero.* 

Moore’s early life appears to have 
been a pleasant one; and it may 
surprise those who heard nothing 
but the perpetual wail of faction 
over the ‘miseries and horrors” of 
the penal laws, to be told of the ease 
and the pleasantness with which a 
Papist family, of small means, could 
pass their years under all the sup- 
posed grimness of Protestant au- 
thority, in the very headquarters of 
the English Viceroy. 

During the summers, the young 
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ones of the ¢rader’s household were 
sent to the sea-side, for bathing and 
fresh air; and as the heads of the 
house could not leave their business 
during the week, they came on Sun- 
days to pass the day, bringing down 
with them generally two or three 
friends, ‘‘ so that we always had a 
merry day of it.” At this watering- 
place, as the children grew up, they 
had enjoyments of a higher order 
than even those Sunday socialities. 
Among other things, they got up 
theatricals, and on one occasion per- 
formed O’Keefe’s clever farce of the 
** Poor Soldier,” ‘in which little 
Moore played the part of Patrick, 
without much regard to costume, his 
dress belonging to a bigger boy, and 
hanging round him in no very sol- 
dierly fashion.” On this occasion, 
which was a few days before the 
return to school, Moore recited a 
farewell epilogue, to the farce and 
the holidays together, appropriately 
dressed in a suit of mourning! the 
epilogue being from his own pen, and 
containing these smart lines— 


‘Our pantaloon, that did so aged look, 
Must now resume his youth, his task, his 
book ; 
Our harlequin, who skipped, leaped, danced, 
and died, 
Must now stand trembling by his tutor’s 
side,” 
With the sinale— 
‘¢ Whate’er the course we’re destined to pur- 
sue, 


Be sure our hearts will always be with 
you.” 


All very promising for a bard only 
twelve years old. 

Even the return to school was not 
wholly without its sunshine. As the 
other children remained at the sea- 
side a month or two longer, the 
schoolboy joined them on the Satur- 
day evenings, remaining over Sunday 
—he riding a pony, which his father 
kept for him; and as the hour of his 
arrival was always expected, he was 
generally met by a coterie of his play- 
mates, who walked by the side of his 
pony to his door. We presume that 
the little poet was a very pleasant 
fellow even then, for boys and girls 





* This print, which alone gives the countenance of the Great Duke; at the time of 
life when alone any countenance ought to be painted or sculptured, costs but seven 
shillings, and is thus within the purchase of everybody. 
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seldom give their popularity for no- 
thing; and he must have acquired 
also a larger share of public notice 
than belonged to his companionship to 
give, for the publisher of a Magazine, 
who gave portraits of public charac- 
ters, applied for leave to publish 
Moore's, which, however, his mother, 
to the young poet’s great disappoint- 
ment, refused to give. 

His mother’s care seems to have 
never slumbered — she — him 
all his daily tasks, and evidently 
having set her heart upon bis _— 
above the common herd of boys anc 
men. Her first care was to have him 
taught music—a matter which may 
be said to have shaped his whole 
fortunes. This he trifled with at 
first, but at length studied sponta- 
neously — and found it, as every 
one may, even with less talent for 
music than his, a delightful amuse- 
ment when nothing else can amuse, 
and a gentle soother of the troubles 
of life, when nothing else, or at 
least nothing human, can console. 

At this time, too, Moore got his 
first lessons in that school of politics, 
from the phraseology of which he 
never could extricate himself, though 
he seems to have pretty well got rid 
of its prejudices. His father, as a 
Papist, of course fell into the verbiage 
of party, and was ‘all for patriot- 
ism,” which patriotism, in more vio- 
lent heads, was ‘all for rebellion.” 
Among this party, known by the 
name of United Irishmen, were the 
“ most intimate friends” of his family ; 
and the first presence of Moore at a 
public dinner was at one in honour 
of Napper Tandy, an enormous 
patriot, and champion of “ liberty all 
round the globe,” and who subse- 
quently, like the rest of the patriots, 
came under the cognisance of Govern- 
ment. At this meeting, the toasts, 
as Moore says, ‘‘made an indelible 
impression” on his mind. Among 
them was, ‘* May the breezes of France 
blow our Irish oak into verdure.” 
Whether the poetry or the politics of 
this daring challenge to loyalty im- 
pressed him most, he does not tell, 
but the Government’must have been 
tardy in not sending the toast-master 
to jail, with a detachment of its 
drinkers to accompany him. 

The penal laws having undergone 
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a gradual course of relaxation from 
the beginning of the reign of George 
III., and allowing Popish students 
to be entered at the Protestant College 
of Dublin, without any restriction as 
to their religious tenets, Moore’s 
mother, who had determined on his 
being a Chief Justice or Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some such lofty and uneasy 
thing, resolved to have him educated 
for the bar; and the private tutor at 
Whayte’s school, a good classic, was 
employed to teach him the secrets of 
Greek and Latin. But most unluckily 
this tutor was a furious politician, and 
infused into his little pupil not only the 
mysteries of his calling, ‘‘ but a deep 
and cordial hatred to those who were 
thus lording over and trampling down 
Ireland.” Tt is the peculiarity of the 
Irish mind that it worships metaphor, 
and that, in its homage for this fav- 
ourite figure, it totally neglects reality. 
Time may have sobered down the 
passion a few degrees towards com- 
mon sense, but in those days nothing 
delighted an Irish audience so much 
as to be told that they were the 
‘most miserable of human beings : ” 
the loudest-tongued orator proclaimed 
that ‘* no Irishman could dare to open 
his lips,” and, in the midst of popular 
licence of the broadest kind, the shout 
was for the man who pronounced the 
whole nation slaves. The tardy and 
timid government of the Viceroys 
was pronounced the most unsparing 
and unprincipled tyranny onearth; and 
a country in which a public officer 
could not stir a step without a threat 
of impeachment, was declared to be 
incapacitated from moving hand or 
foot, from the use of the human 
tongue, and even defrauded of the 
last melancholy privilege of ruin— 
the right to curse. 

Absurd as all this was, the million 
believed it as sincerely as their own 
existence. Their children were taught 
to lisp treason, their schools to foster 
conspiracy, their workshops to furnish 
recruits for rebellion, and their chapels 
to predict the glorious times when the 
Englishman should no es pollute 
the sacred soil that belonged by nature 
to the Papist, and a triumphant cru- 
sade, proceeding from the shores of 
France and Spain, should wash away 
the last traces of Saxon crime in 
the blood of the criminals. 
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The reality was of another order. 
The peasantry were a dancing, drink- 
ing, festive, and often fighting race. 
The middle order were a remarkably 
self-enjoying, social, and good-hum- 
oured class, (in everything but poli- 
tics i) fond of dancing, suppers, and 
sociality of all kinds; some of re- 
markable accomplishment, especially 
in music, and some even of elegant 
scholarship. The highest orders had, 
of course, the education suitable to 
their rank; and the courts of the 
Viceroys exhibited as many showy 
and court-like personages—as many 
handsome women and high-bred men 
—as perhaps the courts of the 
Georges. They even went occa- 
sionally a little beyond St James's in 
the character of their festivity, and 
rather took their model from the 
Tuileries, in the days of the showy 
Regent and his dissolute successor. 
This was the country which, accord- 
ing to the orators, nothing but a 
Rebellion could redeem, and nothing 
but a Revolution restore ! 

At length the orators, to their own 
astonishment and terror, saw their 
speculation shaped into life; for the 
real wish of those discoverers of abuses 
never went further than to teaze Go- 
vernment into stopping their mouths 
with place. The public proclaimers 
of revolt were instantly silent; but 
they had converts who, fatally for 
themselves, believed them with full 
faith, took up the burthen of the cause 
which the haranguers had flung from 
their own shoulders, and expiated 
their credulity on the scaffold. 

We have alluded to this dark page 
of the national story merely from its 
connection with the early life of 
Moore, and its accounting for that fan- 
tasy which tinged an elegant, sportive, 
and gentle mind with grave folly on 
this subject, to the end of his life. 

The cheerfulness of his parents 
made their house sociable; and mu- 
sical professors—some of whom at- 
tained celebrity — were often their 
guests. The ‘‘ petits soupers” in the 
humble mansion were, for gaiety at 
least, of the best. ‘The front and 
back small drawing-rooms, as well as 
a little closet attached to the latter, 
were, on such occasions, stretched to 
their utmost capacity; and the sup- 
per-table in the small closet, where 
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people had the least room, was accor- 
dingly ‘‘ always the most merry.” 
The only musical instrument in the 
house was an old harpsichord; but 
the musical instruction of the children 
had begun to require something better 
—and their mother longed for the 
purchase of a piano. The prudence 
of their father dreaded this formidable 
expense, ‘‘ but my mother was of a 
far more sanguine nature. She con- 
trived to scrape together, in the course 
of some months, a small sum, which, 
together with what my father gave 
for the purpose, and whatever trifle 
was allowed in exchange for the old 
harpsichord, made up the price of the 
new pianoforte!” 

On this purchase probably turned 
Moore’s whole fate. ‘Tie new instru- 
ment had charms for him which were 
not to be found in the old. He had 
hitherto thrown away his teaching— 
he now adopted the study of himself; 
and to this we may owe, not merely 
the delicious music of the composer, 
but the touching strains of the poet— 
for he always attributed his poetic 
propensities to his musical passion ; 
and it is unquestionable that his poetry 
owes its chief spell to a harmony 
which always reminds us of the witch- 
ery of the strings. 

These incidents are not trifling ; 
the history of a mind is no trifle; the 
narrative of the means by which society 
is gathered round the table of humble 
hospitality is not a trifle; the inge- 
nuity by which mothers and children, 
and relatives and friends, in the ob- 
scure ranks of mankind, may be 
cheaply made as happy as the titled 
and the opulent, is no trifle—they are 
rather the finest secrets of our social 
nature. The simple statement in the 
life of Sir Samuel Romilly of the 
family circle, the dances, the little 
suppers, and the conversation in the 
little parlour of the Swiss watchmaker, 
seems to us the most touching, or even 
the most important, portion in the 
biography of that distinguished mau. 
Amid all the honours of the Senate 
and the bar, he evidently looked back 
to those hours with all the fondness 
that remained in his nature. After 
the wear and tear of public life, and 
in his spacious mansion, he often 
reverted to the “little parlour,” and 
the faces of those whose liveliness 
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made a sunshine even in its ob- 
scurity. 

Moore, not content with his songs, 
now made another effort for distinc- 
tion. Grattan had inspired all the Irish 
with a determination to climb to fame 
by the rather slippery ladder of public 
oratory, and Moore, emulous in all 
things, constructed a little parliament 
of his own. His audience, however 
“fit, were few,” consisting of his fa- 
ther’s two shopmen, and his arena con- 
sisting of their bed-chamber, in which 
they Reseneed the wrongs of Ireland 
with great sincerity and success. 

But more serious concerns pressed 
round him. As a Papist, the time was 
come for his attendance at the confes- 
sional, and his mother, who thought 
that the priests of their acquaintance 
would not be sufficiently strict, sent 
the boy to one Halloran, an awful per- 
sonage. We give Moore's description 
of this matter, for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern in the diocese 
of Exeter and elsewhere, premising 
that Moore was a professed Papist 
throughout every stage of his life :— 

“* Notwithstanding the gentle and 

arental manner of the old confessor, 
is eye sitting there as my judge, 
rendered him awful in my eyes; and 


the necessity of raking up all my boy- 


ish peccadilloes, my erring thoughts, 
my desires, and deeds, before a person 
80 little known to me, was both pain- 
ful and humiliating. . . . So 
irksome did it at last become to me, 
that a year or two after my entrance 
into College, I ventured to signify to 
my mother a wish that I should no 
longer go to confession, and, after a 
slight remonstrance, she sensibly ac- 
ed to my wish.” 

Now, let it be supposed that, in- 
stead of a smart lad of fifteen or six- 
teen, on the one hand, and a decent 
old man on the other, the parties had 
been a child of twelve or fifteen, and 
a young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
privileged to ask her every question his 
licentiousness chose to put, how na- 
turally would disgust be excited in 
every one who heard of the transac- 
tion! Yet this is the perpetual prac- 
tice of Rome ; and this is the practice 
which it is attempted to introduce 
into the Churches of Protestantism. 

No matter what authorities may be 
found for this performance in the 
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custom of Popery, or what amount of 

atronage and protection may exist 
or it in the pro-Papist abettors of 
innovation; all the other abuses of 
superstition do not equal the quantity 
of evil, misery, and corruption arising 
from the confessional, 

The year 1798, a period memorable 
in the misfortunes of Ireland, was now 
at hand. Conspiracy had corroded 
every rank of society except the 
highest; and it was not to be expected 
that Moore, a Papist, an orator, and 
mingling with all the élite of a College 
already infected by revolt, should not 
be tempted to take a share in its 
speculation. His peculiar intimacy 
with Robert Emmett, then a youth, 
but already alike distinguished by his 
ability and his republicanism, added 
to the temptation. A _ celebrated 
journal called the Press had been set 
up by the chief promoters of the 
rebellion, for the purpose of preparing 
the country for the outbreak. Moore 
wrote some papers for the journal, 
anonymously of course; one of 
those he read (in the journal) to his 
parents, who ator the writing, 
but pronounced it “‘ very bold.” His 
mother accidentally discovered the 
authorship, and, most fortunately for 
her son, her entreaties were so strong 
that he never would write again in 
so dangerous a quarter, that he gave 
her his pledge, and kept it. This pro- 
mise may have saved him from all 
the subsequent hazards of the con- 
spirators. 

A Visitation was held in the great 
hall of the College, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the revolutionary clubs 
existing among the students. Moore 
was examined among the rest, but 
his answers were prompt, ‘‘ that he 
was not a member of any club, and 
knew nothing of any proceedings of 
their organisation.” He was of course 
dismissed, and applauded for his firm- 
ness by his fellow-students. Some 
of those who were summoned before 
the visitors, not venturing to appear, 
were expelled, and others received 
different awards of punishment; and 
the whole Visitation ended in the 
gratifying discovery that active dis- 
affection was confined to a few young 
men, infatuated with classic dreams 
of republicanism. 

Moore’s music was now beginning 
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to be of use to him. His voice was 
sweet, his muse was ready, and the 
phenomenon of a poet, singer, and 
musician, in one—a reproduction of 
the minstrel of the olden time—opened 
the doors of every house to him. His 
manners were always remarkably 
courteous, and, without disturbing 
the feelings of fathers or uncles, he 
was a universal favourite of the fair 
sex. Kven his diminutive figure 
added to his easy popularity, Even 
in manhood he had the form of a 
child; and he was welcomed as the 
most engaging, and, at the same time, 
the most harmless of gifted children. 
The style of his songs, at this period, 
assisted the idea, for they had a 
babyism equally in their sportiveness 
and their tenderness that kept up the 
illusion of the nursery ;—a charm at 
the time, which grew into a fault 
afterwards, and a fault from which 
he never could extricate his amatory 
songs. 

At length, in 1798, Moore took his 
degree, and his next step was to keep 
his terms in London, for the bar was 
now fixed for his profession. In 


college he had gained no character 


for his acquirements. Like Swift and 
Burke, he would have passed un- 
known, so far as college distinctions 
were concerned. Science was then 
the great object of the examinations, 
and Moore had no taste for algebra 
or geometry. This error in the 
course of study has since been can- 
celled, and classics and general know- 
ledge have assumed their due honours, 
as they should always assume in a 
national education; for not one man 
in a million ever looks into Euclid, 
after shaking off the dust of his feet 
against the gates of a university, 
and about the same proportion have 
any especial talent for mathematics ; 
and without that talent, all is ‘‘ leather 
or prunella.” 

On Moore’s arrival in London, he 
commenced his style of living on the 
most economical rule; he took a 
room in Marylebone, up two pair of 
stairs, at six shillings a-week, and 
dined at a restaurateur’s in the most 
moderate possible manner. Heére he 
was in the midst of French emi- 
grants. An old curé was in the back- 
room of the same floor, ‘‘ the head of 
whose bed was placed téte-d-téte with 
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mine, so that not a snore of his 
escaped me.” An emigrant bishop 
occupied the floor below him, and as 
he had no servant, his resource, in 
order to save trouble, was to have a 
board hung up in the hall ; on one side 
was written, in large characters, ‘The 
bishop is at home,” and on the other, 
“The bishop is gone out ;” a con- 
trivance which we recommend to all 
men of literature troubled with gentle- 
men who come “ merely to have five 
minutes’ conversation ” with them — 
if it were not advisable to extend the 
notice to every house at the West 
End of the metropolis—the nuisance 
of ‘morning calls” being dlegal in 
the City. 

In London he made a few Irish ac- 
quaintances. His translation of Ana- 
creon was put into the hands of a 
publisher ; and, after the depression of 
that struggling solitude which has 
been experienced by so many men of 
ability at their first trial of London, 
he flew back to his Irish home, to en- 
joy feelings like those of his own old 
Tevan— 

“ When my thirsty soul I steep, 

Every sorrow’s lulled to sleep, 

Talk of monarchs, I am then 

Richest, happiest, first of men : 
Careless o’er my cup I sing, 

Faucy makes me more than king. 

On my velvet couch reclining, 

Ivy leaves my brow entwining, 
When my soul expands with glee, 
What are kings and crowns to me?” 

We hasten to the pleasant, curious, 
and varied correspondence of which 
these volumes give the foretaste. The 
publication of a poet’s correspondence 
by a leading statesman is an event in 
modern literature, doing honour equal- 
ly to the author and his editor; and 
the name of Thomas Moore will be 
justly regarded as having received its 
last tribute from the pen of Lord John 
Russell. The office of collecting his 
papers was the result of a request 
made a quarter of a century since, for 
the.purpose of providing a support for 
his family in case of his death; and 
we are gratified by the announce- 
ment that this purpose has, by means 
of the Messrs Longman, and a small 
pension from the Crown, been satis- 


factorily accomplished for his widow, 


an estimable person, the rest of his 
family having unfortunately died be- 
fore him. 
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These volumes consist of the Memoir 
of his early years, a Journal subse- 
quently begun, and carried on at in- 
tervals for many years, and a collec- 
tion of Letters to and from his corre- 
spondents of all classes—some of the 
fashionable world, some of literary 
name, some to his various acquaint- 
ances, some to his publishers, and a 
large number to his mother, for whom, 
to his honour, he seems to have borne 
a most affectionate and dutiful regard 
at all times, and to whom he ge- 
nerally wrote twice a-week. 

The noble editor apologises for the 
insertion of so many letters containing 
domestic details. But some letters of 
this order would be valuable in every 
memoir of distinguished men; for no- 
thing adds more to our knowledge of 
character than the history of the fire- 
side. Perhaps some of the letters to 


his family may be omitted in future 
editions, for beyond the meritorious 
evidence of duty, they make but a 
feeble figure among his sparkling com- 
munications with the London world. 
The editor, however, had a severer 
difficulty to contend with ; for Moore 


Was a partisan as well as a poet. 
Every year he lived two or three 
months in London; and as his first 
introductions were among Whigs, and 
the houses of the Whig nobility 
were all open to him, he heard all that 
was fluttering among their showy and 
lively circles. It may excite some men 
fond of problems to start the inquiry, 
why Toryism, with all its virtues, 
is so partial to dulness—never opens 
its friendships, feelings, or services to 
the. young talents which it ought to 
honour, and is satisfied with establish- 
ing a sort of aristocratic barrier against 
all the rising accomplishments of the 
age. The Whigs have always been 
wiser in their generation—have always 
remembered that exclusiveness tends 
to stupidity—that a circle of dowager 
lords is one of the most striking 
emblems of political decrepitude ; and 
that Holland House brought more re- 
cruits of talent to Whiggism, than all 
the temptations, even of the Treasury, 
brought to its rival powers. By some 
fatality, all the wits of London have 
been Whigs for the last hundred years 
—all the showy writers have dipped 
their wings in Whig libations ; even 
all the brilliancy of fashion, and the 
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grace of manners, have glittered round 
the mansions of Whiggism; while, if 
a man of talent, destitute of the 
“ fourteen quarterings,” has been 
suffered within the folding-doors of 
Toryism, itis quoted asa condescension. 
As to the Peel dynasty, there was no 
help for enduring that accession from 


_the loom; parliamentary workmen 


must be had, at whatever price; but 
even that dynasty rapidly contrived 
to adopt the old Tory style, and be as 
solemn, exalted, and exclusive, as if 
they had all been barons dating from 
the Conquest. 

The occupation of Moore in London 
was to catch the “‘ Cynthia of the 
minute,” and carry off the body to 
his cottage, there to sketch her 
beauties in quiet, and transfer the 
impression to the world. He became 
a sort of whispering gallery, in which 
every accent of passing pleasantry 
was repeated to all England; a poli- 
tical naturalist, catching every gnat 
that flitted in the London atmosphere, 
and pinning them down with his pen, 
for study or for sale ;—the poet hav- 
ing this advantage over the natu- 
ralist, that all Ais gnats kept their 
stings in increased activity, and exhi- 
bited themselves duly next season, in 
Twopenny-Post-Bags —Fudge fami- 
lies, Tables for the Holy Alliance, and 
epistles from Tom Crib to Big Ben, 
(the Prince-Regent.) 

One of those squibs, which amused 
everybody (but its subjects), we give 
as a specimen of the poet’s studies. 
At the election for the University of 
Cambridge, one of the candidates 
published a letter to his opponents, in 
which he proposed that for the purpose 
of quiet, &c., the candidate who felt 
himself the weaker should at once re- 
tire. This unlucky phraseology could 
not possibly escape Moore, who ac- 
cordingly pinned it down, to the 
‘‘ unextinguishable laughter,” as Ho- 
mer expresses it, of the electors. 


** BALLAD FOR THE CAMBRIDGE ELECTION. 


B-nk-es is weak, and G-lb-n too, 
No one e’er the fact denied. 

Which is weakest of the two, 
Cambridge can alone decide. 

Choose between them, Cambridge, pray— 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


G-Ib-n of the pope afraid is, 
B-nk-es as much afraid as he. 
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Never yet did two old ladies 
On this point so well agree. 
Choose between them, &c. 


Each a different mode pursues, 

Each the same conclusion reaches ; 
B-nk-es is foolish in reviews, 

G-ld-n foolish in his speeches. 
Choose between them, &c. 


Once, we know, a horse’s neigh 

Fixed his master on a throne ; 
So, whichever first shall bray, 

Choose him, Cambridge, for thine own. 
Choose him, choose him by his bray ; 
Thus elect him, Cambridge, pray.” 


But those burlesques were trifles to 
the shafts which Moore levelled at the 
Perceval Ministry, when the Prince- 
Regent pronounced the astounding 
declaration that he had broken off 
with the Whigs. The flag of defiance 
instantly waved from the Whig castle, 
and Moore, like a marksman, was 
planted in a loophole to take especial 
aim at the leaders of the assault. 
His first aim was the Regent. Lord 
Castlereagh having said in the Com- 
mons something about the multiplicity 
of the official papers with which his 
Royal Highness was overwhelmed, 


the shaft was shot at once :— 


‘6 THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAPERS, 


Last night I tossed and turned in bed, 
But could not sleep. At length I said— 
*T’ll think of Viscount Castlereagh, 

And of his speeches—that’s the way.’ 
And so it was ; for, instantly, 

I slept as sound as sound could be. 
Methought the P——ce, in whisker’d state, 
Before me at his breakfast sate ; 

On one side lay unread petitions, 

On t’other, hints from five physicians ; 
Here, tradesmen’s bills, official papers, 
Notes from my lady, drams for vapours ; 
There, plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warrants, and the Morning Post. 


And, lo, the papers, one and all, 

As if at some magician’s call, 

Began to flutter of themselves 

From desk and table, floor and shelves ; 
And, cutting each some different capers, 
Advanced, oh, Jacobinic papers ! 

As if they said, Our sole design is 

To suffocate his Royal Highness! 

The leader of this vile sedition 

Was a huge Catholic petition. 

Then common-hall addresses came, 

The swaggering sheets, and took their aim 
Right at the R—g—t’s well-dressed head, 
As if determined to be read ; 

Next, tradesmen’s bills begin to fly— 
And tradesmen’s bills, we know, mount 


high— 
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Nay, Seong death-warrants thought they’d 
st 

Be lively too, and join the rest. 


But, oh, the deepest of defections— 

This letter about ‘ predilections !’ 

His own dear letters, void of grace. 

Now flew up in its parent’s face. 

Shocked with this breach of filial duty, 

He just could murmur out, ‘ Tu brute,’ 

Then sank subdued upon the floor, 

At Fox’s bust, to rise no more. 

I waked, and prayed with lifted hand— 
Oh, never may this dream prove true! 

Though paper overwhelms the land, 
Let it not crush the Sovereign too.” 


The Regent had been bred a Whig, 
lived as a Whig, feasted, danced, and 
dressed as a Whig—all things per- 
fectly natural to a young man of 
fashion, without profession, pursuit, 
or purpose on earth, but to spend his 
time pleasantly. An heir-apparent 
of the Throne must have no politics ; 
and the Prince’s attempt to have any- 
thing of the kind, imperfect as it was, 
had already deeply offended the Ger- 
man etiquette, which always regards 
the heir of the Throne as fulfilling the 
whole round of his duties in drilling 
his regiment, until his time is come to 
handle the sceptre. Pitt had no money 
to give dinners, and no time to eat 
them. His successors were as poor as 
himself. Windsor was proverbial for 
propriety, and the absence of all amuse- 
ment; the circle of the court atten- 
dants was all decorum and decrepi- 
tude. While Devonshire House was 
gathering all the fashion, beauty, wit, 
and dancing of the world round the 
shrine of its lively and elegant 
duchess, a circle of inferior luminaries 
were doing the same in their respec- 
tive orbits. Was it surprising that 
the Prince, at five-and-twenty, should 
be attracted to the centre of this 
showy system? But circumstances 
make character everywhere. He found 
himself suddenly called on to take the 
responsibility of a Government ex- 
tending to the borders of the earth: 
no longer the arbiter of a ball-room, 
but deciding on peace and war; no 
longer the man of pleasantry, laugh- 
ing at the oddities of an old-fashioned 
court, but a monarch called to the 
construction of a new one. The scene 
between Henry the Fifth and Falstaff 
has been acted in every court of 
Europe, where the acquaintance be- 
gan in the tavern. A letter was 
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written by the Prince to his brother, 
the Duke of York, announcing his 
reasons for abandoning Whiggism ; 
and this was the proclamation of 
Whig exile, which the poet turned 
as best he might into ridicule :— 


« PaRoDY OF A CELEBRATED LETTER. 
At oy dearest Freddy, the moment is 
nig 


When, with Perceval’s leave, I may throw 
my chains by; ’ 
And as time now is precious, the first thing 


Cy) 
Is to sit down and write a wise letter to you. 


I was called on at once, in a moment of 


uzzle, 

To + ome my own minister—just as they 
muzzle 

A playful young bear, and then mock his 
disaster, 

By bidding him choose out his own dancing- 
master, 

A new era’s arrived, though you'd hardly 
believe it, 

And all things, of course, must be new to re- 
ceive it; ‘ 

New villas, new fetés, (which even Worth- 
man attends,) 

New saddles, new helmets, and—why not ?— 
new friends, 

I repeat it, new friends, for I cannot describe 

What delight I am in with this Perceval 
tribe : 

Such capering, such vapouring, such rigour, 
such vigour, 

North, South, East, and West, they have cut 
such a figure, 

That soon they will bring the whole world 
round our ears, 

And leave us no friends but Old Nick and 
Algiers! 

I am proud to declare I have no ‘ predilec- 
tions;° 

My heart is a sieve, where some scattered 
affections 

Are just danced about for a moment or two, 

And the finer they are, the more sure to go 
through.” 


Those hits are felt with more pun- 
gency in high places than in low. 
The man of rank, accustomed to 
smiles, feels especial offence at a 
frown ; and princes, who have never 
heard a doubt of their superiority 
in sense, as in all other things, feel 
the touch of censure like a wound. 
We have omitted all but the most 
harmless of these points in the Let- 
ters, which excited equal amusement 
and indignation. 

It is remarkable, that neither in 
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nor out of office did his party do 
anything for Moore, except the Ber- 
muda Office, which was almost ruin, 
and the pension in his last years. 
We cannot comprehend this policy, 
nor accede to its vindication. The 
noble editor observes—“‘ It may with 
truth be averred,. that while literary 
men of acknowledged talent have a 
claim on the Government of their 
country, to save them from penury or 
urgent distress, it is better for litera- 
ture that eminent authors should not 
look to political patronage for their 
maintenance. It is desirable that 
they who are the heirs of fame should 
preserve an independence of position, 
and that the rewards of the Crown 
should not bind men of letters in ser- 
vile adherence.” 

Now, this language, coming from a 
man who has been a Minister, and 
has had the literary patronage of the 
Crown in his keeping, gives us @ 
rather ominous conception of the rules 
of government arrangement for litera- 
ture. It seems, in the first place, to 
imply, that every writer who receives 
an income from his country, must be 
a slave to the Minister for the time 
being. But is all literature political ? 
Is there no volume but a Blue Book ? 
and no theatre for talent but the 
floor of the House of Commons? 
May not a writer of talent give as 
large a contribution to the fame of his 
country as any man within its borders? 
and is not the fame of a country one 
of the highest sources of its strength ? 
and is not that contribution entitled 
to claim its public return? An author 
of the highest ability may be disabled 
by illness, exhausted by labour, dis- 
heartened by misfortune, plundered 
by knavery—would an income, not 
merely from the bounty, but from the 
justice of the nation, be unsuitably 
bestowed on him? Shall the com- 
monest and lowest labour, the poorest 
invention, or the most obscure exer- 
cise of the understanding, be capable 
of raising an individual to opulence ? 
and shall the noblest exercise of the 
noblest intellect be forbidden, by rude, 
to assert any claim to national re- 
ward? A man invents a new way of 
cutting needle’s-eyes, and instantly 
makes ten thousand pounds a-year. 
A blacksmith makes a steel pen, and, 
on the sale, purchases half a county. 
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A peasant, working at a loom, founds 
a family, and leaves estates to all his 
descendants; but if a Homer or 
Shakspeare were to descend among 
us again, they are to be met by the 
rule of office, declaring that it is better 
that eminent writers should receive 
nothing from their country. 

Out of the revenue of England, 
amounting to fifty-two millions, the 
whole sum annnally allotted to the 
whole literature of the Empire is 
£1200! Among the profusion of titles 
lavished on the ranks of Englishmen, 
there is but one title for literature, and 
that title the Laureateship, sustained 
by the munificent national allowance 
of £100 a-year—the pay of a porter 
at the door of a public office. 

The life of Moore is the practical 
evidence of the unhappiness which 
might have been averted from the 
head and heart of a most ingenious, 
industrious, and vivid author, by a 
slight competence to his early career. 
Moore, while he was the flattered 
friend, the favourite guest, and the 
glittering ornament of the highest 
society, often wanted £5! Even 
when his works were in the hands of 


every one who pretended to taste, we 
find him plagued with providing for 
the morrow, weighed down with old 
debts, and forced to throw by the 
works on which he counted for im- 
mortality, to meet the exigencies of 


the passing hour. His mind was 
never at its ease till the tardy justice 
of the Government gave him an in- 
come of £300 a-year; and that, too, 
when his mind was on the verge of 
exhaustion, and neither liberality nor 
neglect could affect him any longer. 
This was the misfortune of the 
country, more than of Moore. Under 
his pressures, his works are wonders ; 
but three-fourths of them are ephe- 
meral. What he might have done, 
living at his ease as to pecuniary 
matters, unhurried by the necessities 
of the day—uncompelled to undertake 
trivial subjects — unforced to fling 
down the unfinished manuscript on 
which his heart was set, and finish a 
ballad for the music-seller or a squib 
for the journalist, is now beyond com- 
puting; but the country lost, perhaps, 
the finest fruits of an original mind. 
And yet we are convinced that the 
late ‘Minister disclaims in practice, 
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what he asserts in theory, for he has 
done generous and manly things in 
this very direction. We contend 
against the principle. We can discover 
no reason why, in this free field, where 
all other talents have their course, 
and are entitled to their reward, a 
judge or a commissioner should have 
his thousands a-year; while a man 
whose name is spread through the 
living world, while theirs is being 
circumscribed within the walls of their 
courts—a mind which transmits to 
the intellectual treasury of the land 
things more precious than all the gold 
of the mine—whose labours are as 
imperishable as the aspirations and 
affections of the heart of universal 
mankind—should be refused a pittance 
under the pretext that it would make 
him aslave! The impression seems 
to be taken from the tract-scribblers 
of the reign of George II. — poor 
creatures, with as little ability as con- 
science; dealers in libel for bread ; 
livers on ‘ dedications,” and hirelings 
to everybody. But these men are 
not entitled to be representatives of 
the talent of our day, or of the prin- 
ciples of any day. If Moore had 
obtained, at his first evidence of un- 
questionable ability, the pension which 
was awarded to him only through the 
influence of his friend, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, at a time when he was 
touching the fatal “ threescore and 
ten,” he would have been no more a 
hireling than he was on his death- 
bed, and infinitely more in a con- 
dition to assert the liberty of genius 
by the tranquillity of his mind; at 
least, he would never have been com- 
pelled to send such letters as these. 
He writes to Power, the publisher, 
“Could you, in the course of a week 
or ten days, muster me up a few 
pounds—five or siz—as I am almost 
without a shilling.” He writes to his 
mother—“ Just now, and for two or 
three months to come, I am without 
an extra pound, if, indeed, I am lucky 
enough to have any intra ones.” On 
his father’s losing the small appoint- 
ment of a barrack-master in Ireland, 
he says, “* We instantly made up our 
minds to the reduction and economy 
that would be necessary, and felt 
nothing but gratitude to.Heaven in 
being able to do so well. If you 
knew the hundreds of poor clerks that 
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have been laid low in the progress of 
this retrenchment, and who have no 
means in the world of supporting 
their families, you would bless our 
lot, instead of yielding to such sinful 
despondency about it.” 

Yet at that time he supposed that 
his father would not get the half-pay of 
his office, (£200 a-year), and that, as 
he was determined “to share his last 
crust with him,” as he dutifully and 
manfully expressed it, he must prepare 
for poverty to the end of his days. 
From deep anxieties like those, a slight 
vegular income, which no one could 
deny that he had already deserved, 
would have secured him for ever. 

He writes, on being about to leave 
his cottage, ‘‘ I feel a little afraid of a 
new place, on account of the finances ; 
for here, whenever I have not the 
supplies, I have at least credit, which 
could not be expected in a new resi- 
dence: we shall see, however.” 

About this time he had made a 
most advantageous arrangement with 
the Messrs Longman, by which he 
was eventually to have a large sum 
for a work yet to be completed; and 
how was this to be disposed of ? He 
was already involved, and the first 
office of his literary success was to 
be his relief from his encumbrances. 
‘*T am to draw a thousand pounds for 
the discharge of my debts;” the re- 
mainder was to rest in the publishers’ 
hands for a period, they paying the 
interest, which was to be transferred 
to his father’s use, to whom, out of 
his little, he generously still contribut- 
ed. He never had a regular residence 
in London ; but he lived even, during 
the years of his popularity, in a 
cottage at Kigworth, of the humble 
rent of £25 a-year; and, even when 
he enlarged his style of living, regard- 
ed himself as verging on extravagance 
when he took a furnished cottage at 
Sloperton, at the moderate expendi- 
ture of £40 a-year, including taxes. 

It is pitiful to see, in the midst of 
those difficulties, which might have 
worn down the heart of any man. less 
buoyant than Moore, men of the 
highest rank shaking him by both 
hands, and saying, ‘‘ Well I hope you 
are working for us, now,” without the 
generosity to inquire whether he 
was.not returning to a supperless 
chamber. It is admitted that he 
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made, on several occasions, large 
sums by his works; but they seem 
to have been always anticipated. He 
was continually paying debts, and he 
left nothing behind him, as is shown 
by his widow’s dependency on a pen- 
sion, and the sale of these volumes. 
There were a hundred places in the 
Government offices, which, without 
encumbering the finances of the pub- 
lic, might have given him a sufficient 
income, secured the official abilities 
of a very intelligent and active mind— 
for Moore would probably have made 
as active a public servant as he was 
an industrious writer—and had the 
higher advantage of allowing a man 
of talent to devote his evenings to 
that service of his country, which we 
do not hesitate to regard among the 
highest—her literary honour. Still the 
‘+ gudatur et alget” was the motto of 
his life; and if we could read the 
characters written in the folds of his 
heart, we should probably read a his- 
tory of as much scorn and vexation, 
as much distress, and as much disdain, 
as any record of disappointed hopes 
and ill-used genius. It is true that, 


when crushed by the decision of Doc- 


tors’ Commons, for the fault of an- 
other, his friends, and among those 
(to his honour) Jeffrey, offered him 
large sums, some as gifts, others on 
security, to save him from a prison. 
But as he never could hope to repay 
£6000, those he declined, and wisely 
preferred exile. The point of the fault 
which we find with his public patrons 
is, that no man appears to have 
inquired, ‘* How do you live? whither 
do you shrink, for nine months in 
every year? have you a roof over 
your head, and fire in your grate?” 
They no more asked his condition, 
than they asked what became of the 
butterflies. 

That he must have felt those things 
is evident, from his intercourse with 
Lord Moira. The noble earl was a 
fine showy gallant personage, willing 
to do a service to Moore, but, though 
powerful through the Prince-Regent, 
and occasionally in the Cabinet, 
suffering all occasions to slip away 
in which he might seriously have 
served his protégé. At length Moore 
shivered the chain, and told the noble 
patron that he had given up the 
habit of * living in expectancy.” His 
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lordship wrote him a handsome let- 
ter, and sailed as Governor-General 
of India—thus finishing the connec- 
tion of years with a bow of the most 
accomplished order. The world was 
then before the poet; he abandoned 
the region of drawing-rooms, retired 
to Slopperton—a very humble cot- 
tage, at the side of Bowood, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s mansion— 
and devoted himself to wit and 
Whiggism. The Prince’s repulse of 
the Whig leader rankled in the 
Opposition bosom, and all their 
circles soon rang with the following 
pretty verses, in which, under the 
semblance of an injured love, Whig- 
gism upbraided the royal defection: — 


“ WHEN FirsT I MET THEE, 
When first I met thee, warm and young, 
There shone such truth about thee, 
And on thy lip such promise hung, 
I did not dare to doubt thee. 
I saw thee change, yet still relied— 
Still clung with hope the fonder— 
And thought, though false to all beside, 
From me thou couldst not wander. 
But go, deceiver, go; 
The heart whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so false, so low, 
Deserves that thou shouldst break it.” 


After a verse of pathetic remon- 
strance, the poet strikes a fiercer blow 
at the Prince’s well-known passion for 
“always remaining young” —a hit 
probably more deeply felt than any 
charge on his partisanship. The verse 
is less impassioned than political. 


“ Even now, though youth its bloom has shed, 
No lights of age adorn thee ; 

The few who loved thee once have fled, 
And they who flatter, scorn thee. 

Thy midnight cup is pledged to slaves, 

o peor ties enwreath it ; 

The smiling there, like light on graves, 
Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 

Go, go! though werlds were thine, 
I would not now surrender 

One taintless tear of mine 
For all thy guilty splendour.” 


The poem, however, recovers its 
tone of passion, and thus concludes :— 


‘¢ And days may come, thou false one, yet, 

When even those ties shall sever ; 
When thou wilt call, with vain regret, 

On her thou’st lost for ever— 
On her who, in thy fortune’s fall, 

With smiles had still received thee ; 
And gladly died to prove thee all 

Her fancy first believed thee. 
Go, go! tis vain to curse ; 

s weakness to upbraid thee— 

Hate cannot wish thee worse 

Than guilt and shame have made thee.” 
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Moore had two formidable means 
of attack—the press and the piano: 
the public had the satire, the world 
of fashion had the song. These verses 
charmed all tastes—the politicians, 
who fancied the Prince tortured by 
those mosquito stings; and the fair 
sex, who imagined them the musical 
sorrows of a heart in despair. The 
song was copied in all quarters, popu- 
lar in all boudoirs, and heard every- 
where but in the palace. The noble 
lords gravely approved of the indig- 
nation, the noble ladies were enchanted 
with the sensibility, until the charm 
was worn out, and Moore took his 
place in the Wiltshire stage, and over 
his humble fireside had time to medi- 
tate on the emptiness of popularity. 

But the Regent was not the only 
mark for his flying quill. Quicquid 
agunt homines—every topic that flew 
across the public mind had a shot 
from Moore ; and even the great name 
of Sir Walter Scott could not escape. 
Mr Lockhart, in referring to the com- 
parative ill-success of ‘‘ Rokeby,” 
says,—* It is fair to add, that among 
the London circles at least, some sar- 
castic flings, in Mr Moore’s Twopenny 
Post - Bag, must have had an unfa- 
vourable influence on this occasion.” 
The verses were— 


Should you feel any touch of poetical glow 

We've @ scheme to suggest; Mr Sc—tt, you 
must know, 

(Who, we’re sorry to say it, now works for 
the Row,) 

Having quitted the Border to seek new re- 
nown, 

Is coming by long quarter-stages to town; 

And, beginning by ‘ Rokeby,’ (the job’s sure 
to pay,) 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s Seats on the 


way. 

Now the scheme is, (though none of our 
hackneys can beat him,) 

To start a fresh post through Highgate to 
meet him, 

Who, by means of quick proofs, no revises, 
‘long coaches, 

May do a few villas before Sc—tt rh 

bby, 


Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst s 
He'll reach, without foundering, at least 
Woburn Abbey.” 


The volumes contain a miscellane- 
ous correspondence from persons of all 
kinds, often very characteristic, and 
sometimes curious. Among the rest 
are several letters from Jeffrey rela- 
tive to the Edinburgh Review, putting 
him in mind of his promise of ‘* The 
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Fathers” about the beginning of No- 
vember. ‘I tremble a little on cast- 
ing up the number of attacks on the 
P. R. (Prince-Regent) that occur in 
this number. However, I bespoke 
none of them; and, if testimonies 
come from the East and the West, I 
cannot well help inserting them. 
However, the thing may be over- 
done, I fancy, and I shall admit no 
more for a while, unless they are 
witty and good-humoured, like some 
that I wot of. 

“Could you hunt me up a good 
smart German reviewer—one who 
knows that literature thoroughly, 
without thinking it necessary to rave 
about it ? 

“Ts it true that Lord Byron is 
about to be married? It would make 
him happier, I have no doubt, but 
probably less poetical ; better for him, 
and worse for us.” Then follows an 
appendix, which, like ladies’ post- 
scripts, contains the marrow of the 
letter. “I enclose a shabby little 
bill on said number. I have treated 


you this time very little better than 
an ordinary critic, just to give you a 
notice of our misery.” 


In another letter he says, ‘‘ I have 
only one daughter yet, which, I think, 
is almost enough when you consider 
that I was married only last October. 
But I earnestly wish all the children 
I may have to be of that sex. I have 
something of a natural antipathy to 
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boys.” There is a good deal more of 
this easy intercourse between the poet 
and the critic, who seems to have 
been sometimes sadly in want of 
materials for his Review, which he 
was, of course, compelled to supply 
by his own brain. 

The Correspondence is followed by 
a “‘ Diary,” much the most amusing 
part of the work. A saying of Lord 
Holland, in speaking of Dr Parr, is 
characteristic. ‘It is unfortunate 
that a man so full of learning can- 
not communicate his knowledge ; for, 
when he speaks, nobody can make 
out what he says; and when he writes, 
nobody can read his handwriting.” 
Parr lisped excessively ; and his ma- 
nuscript was so bad that he often 
could not read it himself. It is sur- 
prising that Parr could have been so 
often talked of in histime. All that 
he left behind him is bombast—a 
clumsy imitation of Johnson, and a 
sort of worship of Whiggism. The 
latter was, perhaps, the salt that pre- 
served him from dissolution in his day. 
He was a good schoolmaster; but in 
society Porson truly called him “ the 
Brummagem Doctor,” (the counterfeit 
of Johnson.) 

We close these velumes, with some 
expectancy of the merit of their suc- 
cessors. They are light, lively, and 
anecdotical, and do honour to the 
memory of the poet, and to the friend- 
ship of his accomplished editor. 
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DEFEAT OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tue defeat of Lord Derby’s Minis- 
try, by an adverse vote of the House 
of Commons, disapproving of their 
financial scheme, is suggestive of many 
important, and some most painful re- 
flections. The first have reference to 
the future internal arrangement and 
distribution of the national taxes; the 
second relate to the means by which 
the Government was overthrown, and 
to the men who accomplished that 
deed. Glad, indeed, should we be, 
did our duty permit us to avoid alto- 
gether the discussion of the latter 
topic ; but this is not an age in which 
political delinquency can be passed 
over, even in contemptuous silence. 

Let us for a few moments advert 
to the position of the Ministry at the 
time when the Budget was produced. 
They had distinctly and unequivo- 
cally declared that, in deference to the 
verdict of the country, as given at last 
general election, they would not at- 
tempt any introduction or restoration 
of the protective system, but would 
frame all their measures in accordance 
with the accepted policy of Free 
Trade. Notwithstanding that express 
announcement, an attempt was made 
by the Whigs and Radicals to carry 
certain resolutions in the House of 
Commons, which, whilst they did not 
afford any additional security for the 
future, were purposely intended to be 
offensive to the Ministry and to the 
great body of their supporters. That 
they were conceived in a hostile spirit 
is not wonderful; but that hostility 
was combined with so much unfairness 
and malignity that the majority of the 
House refused to concur in a vote, 
which was not only useless in itself, 
but disgraceful to the men who pro- 
posed it. That trial of strength over, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to open his Budget, and to 
make the disclosure of the financial 
projects of the Ministry for the en- 
suing year; or, we ought rather to 
say, their immediate financial pro- 
posals. 

The details of this eventful debate 
are yet so fresh in the memory of all 
those who are interested in politics, 
that we may spare ourselves the 
trouble of minute recapitulation. Suf- 


fice it to say, that not even the most 
jealous eye could detect, in Mr Dis- 
raeli’s financial exposition, any lean- 
ing or undue favour towards the in- 
terests or classes who had suffered 
most in consequence of the compara- 
tively recent change in our commercial 
system. Neither the agricultural, nor 
the shipping, nor the colonial interests, 
were dealt with as objects of com- 
miseration; and what alleviations he 
proposed to make on burdens which 
affected these, were so moderate and 
perfectly just, that they were hardly 
once challenged by any speaker of 
note in the subsequent debate. The 
leading points of his Budget may be 
shortly stated as follows :—(1st,) The 
repeal of one-half of the malt-tax, of 
one-half of the hop duties, and a large 
though gradual diminution of the cus- 
toms duties upon tea. As these re- 


ductions, especially the first, would 
entail a very considerable loss of 
revenue, he proposed (2d) an exten- 
sion of the house-tax to all tenements 
rated at £10; (3d,) an augmenta- 


tion of the present rate of the house- 
tax ; (4th,) an extension of the income 
and property tax, from £150—the 
present minimum—to persons pos- 
sessing incomes of £100 and upwards, 
or of £50 derived from property ; and 
its application to persons drawing 
salaries or dividends from the funds 
in Ireland. He proposed, also, that 
professional and precarious incomes 
should be taxed at a lower rate than 
those derived from realised property. 
We believe that we have here stated 
fairly, and in a few words, the nature 
of the Budget, in so far as its prin- 
ciples and leading features are con- 
cerned. The question, therefore, came 
to be—first, Whether the proposed 
reductions were salutary and proper ? 
and, secondly, Whether the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had resorted to 
a wise method of supplying the de- 
ficiency of the revenue ? 

We shall endeavour to discuss those 
points in a perfectly impartial spirit. 
Upon questions of finance great di- 
versity of opinion must always pre- 
vail. Probably there are no two 
men in the kingdom, however much 
they have studied the subject, and 
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however close may be their political 
affinity, who would, if asked separate- 
ly to draw out a financial scheme, 
entirely agree with each other. We 
are, all of us, ready enough to claim 
exemption on the slightest possible 
pretext ; and those upon whom new 
taxation must fall, are naturally most 
clamorous against its imposition. 
That class which heretofore, for ten 
long years, has been saddled with 
income-tax through a trick—because 
all the rhetoric and Jesuitry of the 
Peelites cannot disguise the hollow- 
ness of that unprincipled transaction 
—has received a wholesome warning 
against the approaches of sweet- 
tongued plausibility, and the wooings 
of statesmen whose thoughts are not 
in accordance with their words ; and 
we need not be surprised if others 
have taken the alarm, and, remem- 
bering the monstrous fraud, are fear- 
ful of becoming victims. But the 
income-tax—which at first was re- 
presented to be a merely temporary 
impost, to the acceptance of which 
the rated classes were rather coaxed 
than coerced—has now become a 
regular source of revenue, and one 


which cannot now be spared, owing 
to the huge reductions of indirect 
taxation which have been made under 


its cover. A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is now entitled to calculate 
upon it, just as he may calculate upon 
any other item of permanent revenue. 
And, as it is to be permanent, he is 
bound to see that its operation is just 
and equal. Because, beforeall things, 
equity in taxation is to be observed 
by those who govern. A tax may be 
heavy, and grievous to be borne; but 
so long as all are equally exposed to 
it, no man has more right than another 
to grumble. The right of grumbling, 
and the pretext for resistance, com- 
mence when taxation is unequally 
distributed—when one class or section 
of the community can justly complain 
of fetters which are not imposed upon 
another. 

In a question of this kind, it is al- 
most, nay, wholly impossible, to deal 
with the topics in regular order. For 
example, we consider that the re- 
adjustment of the income-tax was 
imperatively required, on the prin- 
ciples of justice, altogether irrespective 
of any defalcation of the revenue, 
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caused by the remission of indirect 
taxation. We say that the man, with 
a hundred and fifty pounds of income, 
had aright to demand the reason why 
his acquaintance, who was receiving 
a hundred pounds, should go free. 
The millionaire may pooh-pooh such 
matters; but the question between 
these two classes of men is a very 
serious one indeed. The ‘sense of 
injustice,” once so pointedly referred 
to by Sir Robert Peel in the memo- 
rable debate upon the corn-laws, is 
as acute as instinct; and no wise 
statesman will dare to trifle with it. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
hardship of taxing men of limited 
means ;—all we can say is, that, if 
none were to be taxed save men of 
unlimited means, the Treasury would 
soon be empty. Taxation is always 
a hardship; but, like other hardships, 
it has its uses. Itis a practical warn- 
ing against profligate expenditure, 
whether public or private; and it is 
the main cause of that jealous scrutiny 
to which all the acts of their rulers 
are subjected by the people of Great 
Britain. Besides this, we are clearly 
of opinion that no man who is ex- 
empted from direct taxation, under a 
system which proposes to draw a large 
portion of the public revenue from 
that source, ought to be intrusted with 
the franchise. For these, and many 
other reasons which we need not now 
recapitulate, it appears to us that the 
extension of the income-tax and the 
house-tax, at least to the limits of the 
franchise, is a proposition founded 
upon justice, and supported by consi- 
derations of great moment to the pub- 
lic safety; and that Lord Derby’s 
Government acted strictly in accord- 
ance with their duty by making this 
a part of their financial scheme. It 
may even be argued, not only plausi- 
bly, but most powerfully, that the 
only proper limit of exemption from 
direct taxation is the point where the 
cost of collection becomes equal to the 
receipts. That there were serious 
difficulties in the way of making such 
an adjustment perfectly equitable, it 
would be absurd to deny; but the 
principle is one thing, and the detail 
is another ; and it was upon principle 
alone that the House of Commons was 
asked to decide. 

This point, then, of readjustment of 
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direct taxation, we hold to stand 
apart altogether from the question of 
amount. And yet it was upon that 
ground that the battle was principally 
fought. One after another, the former 
champions and promoters of the Free 
Trade policy—the very men who, 
some three years ago, prescribed emi- 
gration as the best remedy for the suf- 
fering agriculturists, telling them that 
the period of exemptions had passed 
away for ever—those men, we say, 
rose in their places, and, with such 
pathos as was at their command, 
proceeded to enforce the right of the 
urban electors, occupying houses of 
less value than twenty pounds of 
yearly rent, and the ten-pounders 
generally, to Protection! Yes, to 
Protection in its most naked shape 
—to the exemption of one class, or 
rather one section of a class, from 
direct burdens which have hitherto 
been borne by another! We might 
characterise this, without any circum- 
-locution, as profligacy ; but perhaps 
it is as well to abstain from hard 
terms—therefore let us denominate it, 
inconsistency. 

We are not at all surprised that the 


ten and twenty pounders should ex- 
hibit a strong reluctance to being 
taxed. It is not agreeable to meet the 
peremptory call of the tax-gatherer, 
and to be forced to surrender from 
hard-won earnings a certain periodi- 


cal sum. But that is just the 
process to which all the rest of us 
have been submitted for the last ten 
years; and, in the mean time, the 
ten-pounders have had the benefit of 
exemption from the income- tax, 
and of greater cheapness in conse- 
quence of the reduction of indirect 
taxation. All the casuistry in the 
world will fail to prove that they have 
any right to complain. The distressed 
clerk, whose picture has been so 
vividly drawa,; is no more entitled to 
exemption than his senior, whose 
superior skill secures him sixty pounds 
of additional salary. The income-tax 
as awhole may be a bad and pernicious 
method of taxation, still, so long as it 
is there, it is most necessary that it 
should be levied upon equitable prin- 
ciples ;. and such exemptions as are 
now demanded are utterly contrary 
to equity. Indeed, that is universally 
admitted. The only plea which can be 
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urged against the extension of the 
direct taxes, is that of hardship—a 
plea of which justice can take no cog- 
nisance. But the ten-pounders, and 
those rated between ten and twenty, 
were determined not to resign their 
quota of protection without a struggle; 
and straightway there arose a how! of 
universal reprobation from the en- 
lightened and self-sacrificing patriots of 
Marylebone, St Pancras, and Lambeth. 

In glancing over the reports of 
these new Protectionist meetings, we 
observe that the speakers were pecu- 
liarly eloquent upon the inadequacy 
of what they called the quid pro quo; 
that is, the diminution of the malt- 
tax. They argued that, for so small 
a boon as that, it was highly impro- 
per to subject them to direct taxation. 
Such gentlemen, whether intentionally 
or not, entirely misunderstood the 
question. They were not brought. 
within the area of direct taxation 
solely to enable the Government to 
make any reduction of duties. They 
were included simply because their 
exemption hitherto had been unjust ; 
and because it was not only advisable, 
but necessary, to make a readjust- 
ment of the scale. Therefore, that 
part of their opposition proceeded 
upon selfish grounds, and was, in 
fact, an opposition to equity. We 
freely admit the right of any man to 
question the propriety of augmenting 
the rate of the house-tax, in order to 
give a benefit to the consumers of 
beer and tea. But that is a matter 
wholly apart from the extension of 
direct taxation, against which pro- 
posed measure no good argument has 
been, or could be offered. 

However, as we said before, it is 
natural enough that people out of 
doors should resist taxation in any 
shape. At that we do not wonder; 
but we wonder at the effrontery of 
the men who have ventured to main- 
tain such views in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘‘ You say,” said Sir James 
Graham, ‘that there is every reason 
why those exemptions, made with 
respect to the income-tax and the 
house-tax, should be reduced. I 
venture confidently to entertain a 
very different opinion. I think there 
are very good reasons why those ex- 
emptions should be maintained. I 
am of opinion that that class of per- 
H 
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sons having incomes between £100 
and £150 a-year, in this country, 
constitutes exactly that class of per- 
sons who feel the greatest trouble in 
maintaining their position. It is ex- 
actly the point where skilled labour 
ends—where, if I may use the expres- 
sion, the fustian jacket ceases to be 
worn, and broadcloth becomes the 
clothing of the people.” And what 
has all that to do with the question ? 
Nothing whatever. It is simply a 
little bit of indifferent rhetoric, in- 
tended, as such flourishes usually are, 
to pass current instead of an argu- 
ment. If Sir James Graham’s views 
are correct, we must be prepared to 
submit to this anomaly, that the 
larger proportion of the seats in the 
House of Commons will depend upon 
the votes of a class whose obvious 
interest it is to augment the rate of 
direct taxation, without increasing its 
area. The way to be popular with 
them (and it is a very easy one, though 
utterly disgraceful in itself, and fraught 
with danger to the country) is to re- 
duce indirect taxation to the lowest 
possible limit, and to supply the de- 
ficiency by laying more burdens upon 
the industrious, the enterprising, and 
the successful. Sir James Graham 
has made in his day several mis- 
chievous speeches, but we doubt 
whether he has ever uttered a senti- 
ment more dangerous and constitu- 
tionally subversive, could it only be 
realised, than this. 

These were the views expressed 
by the modern Proteus, in his present 
character of a champion of Free Trade, 
and a vindicator of equal burdens! 
We could have excused them from 
the mouth of a metropolitan member, 
whose seat depends upon his entire 
compliance with the will of some thou- 
sands of bawling Pharisees. But that 
a former statesman, and a man of 
great experience, should have so far 
committed himself, is very much 
to be regretted. But we cannot 
waste our time in lamentations upon 
his conduct. We beg our readers to 
remark that it was upon this point— 
the proposal to extend the area of 
direct taxation—that Lord Derby’s 
Ministry was defeated. Attempts will 
no doubt be made hereafter to give a 
different colour to that transaction. 
Weshall be told thatthe whole Budget 
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was under consideration ; that some 
men voted against Ministers because 
they were opposed to an increase of 
the rate of the house-tax, and others 
because they did not consider the re- 
duction of the malt-duty necessary. 
It is of immense importance now, 
that the real state of the case should 
be thoroughly understood ; that we 
should know by head-mark who the 
men are who have declared that the 
occupants of houses under the yearly 
value of twenty pounds, shall form a 
privileged and protected class, exempt 
from direct taxation, or any corres- 
ponding service, and yet be entitled 
by their votes to direct the taxation 
of the country. We therefore consider 
it necessary to transfer from the votes 
of the House the following entry :— 


“ House of Commons, Thursday, Dec. 16. 


“ Ways and Means—considered in com- 
mittee :—Motion made, and question put 
—That, towards raising the supply 
granted to her Majesty, from and after 
the 5th day of April 1853, the duties 
granted and made payable by the Act 14 
and 15 Vic. c. 36, upon inhabited dwell- 
ing-houses in Great Britain, according to 
the annual value thereof, shall cease and 
determine, and in lieu thereof there shall 
be granted and made payable upon all 
such dwelling-houses the following duties 
(that is to say)— 

“ For every Inhabited Dwelling House 
which, with the household and other 
offices, yards, and gardens therewith 
occupied and charged, is or shall be 
worth the rent of £10 or upwards by 
the year — where any such Dwelling 
House shall be occupied by any person 
in trade, who shall expose to sale and 
sell any goods, wares, or merchandise, in 
any shop or warehouse, being part of 
the same Dwelling House, and in the 
front, and on the ground or basement 
story thereof—and also where any such 
Dwelling House shall be occupied by 
any person who shall be duly licensed by 
the laws in force to sell therein by retail 
beer, ale, wine, or other liquors, although 
the room or rooms thereof in which any 
such liquors shall be exposed to sale, 
sold, drunk, or consumed, shall not be 
such shop or warehouse as aforesaid ; and 
also where any such Dwelling House shall 
be a-farm-house, occupied by a tenant or 
farm servant, and bona fide used for the 
purposes of husbandry only, there shall 
be charged for every 20s. of such annual 
value of any such Dwelling House, the 
sum of Is. 
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“ And where any such Dwelling House 
shall not be occupied and used for any 
such purpose, and in manner aforesaid, 
there shall be charged for every 20s. of 
such annual value thereof, the sum of 
1s. 6d. -— 

“ The Committee divided ; ayes 286, 
noes 305.” 


As many people, even of consider- 
able experience, are puzzled by Par- 
liamentary forms, it is proper to ex- 
plain, that this resolution did not bind 
those who voted for it to the specific 
rates therein set down. After the 
resolution was passed, it would not 
have been competent, indeed, to have 
increased the rates, but they might 
have been decreased indefinitely. A 
resolution, though passed, is not law. 
It can only receive effect through an 
Act of Parliament, and it was per- 
fectly competent to any member—a 
fact which was distinctly explained 
in the House—to move the substitu- 
tion of the present rates of 6d. and 
9d. in room of those set forth in the 
foregoing resolution. By voting for 
it, no member did more than affirm the 
principle that the house-tax should be 
extended to tenements of £10 yearly 


value, instead of beginning with those 
of £20, as before. 
No man can say that it was a vote 


upon the Budget generally. If it 
were so, then \ll the dissentients must 
be held as objecting not only to the 
diminution of the malt duties, but to 
that levied on tea, and to the differen- 
tial rate laid down between precarious 
incomes and those derived from pro- 
perty. It was a specific vote, upon 
one point alone—the increase of the 
area of taxation as regarded the 
house-tax. 

Now, irrespective of what we have 
already said regarding the equity of 
extending direct taxation as far as 
possible, it is worth while inquiring 
what the former practice has been— 
because if it can be shown that the 
same or a corresponding tax has here- 
tofore been borne, a great part of the 
objection disappears. The matter 
stands thus :—By the act 48 Geo. IIT. 
c. 55, all houses in England, if of 
the annual value of £5, were assessed 
for window-lights according to the 
following scale :—6 windows, 8s. ; 7 
windows, £1; 8 windows, £1, 13s. ; 
9 windows, £2, 2s.; 10 windows, 
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£2, 16s.; 11 windows, £3, 12s. 6d.; 
and soon. And, by the same act, a 
small tax was levied upon all dwell- 
ing-houses in Great Britain, begin- 
ning at arentof £5. The latter duty 
was long ago repealed. Not so the 
former, which, though modified in 
rate by acts passed in the years 1823 
and 1833, continued in force down to 
July 1851, when the Whigs, then 
tottering to their fall, repealed it— 
rather, as is generally believed, for 
the purpose of impeding the move- 
ments of their successors, than out of 
any regard to the public interest—and 
substituted instead of it the present 
House-tax, at an enormous loss to the 
revenue. The act 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 39, expressly provides for the duty 
to be levied from houses of the yearly 
value of from £10 to £18, thus vin- 
dicating the principle of rating down 
to a low point. Indeed, until now, 
or at all events until 1851, the prin- 
ciple was not impugned. We beg that 
we may not be understood as com- 
plaining of the repeal of the window- 
duty, which was certainly a most 
obnoxious tax, and, from its shape 
and effects, a bad one. What we 
complain of is, that the Whigs did, 
about a year and a half ago, when 
their party was in articulo mortis, 
establish an exemption for houses 
under £20 of rent, which was hitherto 
unknown, and that they and their 
friends now attempt to persuade the 
public that, under circumstances of 
greater cheapness, the occupants of 
such houses are entitled to an exemp- 
tion which the great majority of 
them did not possess previous to 
1851! Itis necessary to be explicit in 
these details, because we have now to 
contend with casuistry. An exemption 
has been claimed, which, if admitted, 
must sooner or later lead to absolute 
confiscation ; for it would be ridiculous 
to suppose that the numerous body 
of electors occupying houses of £20 
yearly value, and downwards, are not 
astute enough to perceive the enor- 
mous advantage they must derive 
from the reduction of indirect, and the 
accumulation of direct taxation upon 
a higher class. What is more, @ 
majority of the House of Commons 
has virtually sanctioned spch exemp~ 
tion. 

Viewed: impartially, this vote is 
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perhaps the most preposterous that 
was ever made. For what must it 
be held to imply? This much at 
least, that a majority of the House 
of Commons have expressed their 
opinion that, in spite of Free Trade, 
and in spite of all the reductions of 
indirect taxation which have been 
made since the peace, and especially 
during the last ten years, the infe- 
rior class of householders are so 
much less able to pay direct taxation 
than before, that they must be ex- 
empted altogether! That is, to all 
intents and purposes, the meaning 
of the vote which was taken on the 
night of the 16th of December last. 
Tt will bear no other interpretation. 
It is a vote of the House of Commons, 
and therefore to be treated with re- 
spect, as we believe Mr Hume once 
remarked when volunteering to de- 
clare that black was white. It has 
unseated a Ministry, and therefore it 
is of unusual public importance. It 
may subject us, ere long, to another 
general election, and therefore none 
of us, who are not publicans, can look 
upon it as a trivial matter. But it is 
a renegade vote in so far as the Free- 
Traders are concerned: it is directly 
opposed to their own principles and 
their own resolutions; and it sanc- 
tions the worst kind of exemption 
which can be proposed in a highly- 
taxed country which possesses a libe- 
ral franchise. 

Considering the nature of the vote, 
and the specific form of the resolu- 
tions, we should be perfectly justified 
in abstaining from comment upon any 
other part of Mr Disraeli’s financial 
scheme. It is true that objections to 
several portions of it were started by 
Sir Charles Wood, Mr Goulburn, and 
others, who, naturally enough, wished 
to damage in detail a scheme which, 
at all events, was a brilliant contrast 
to their meagre financial perfor- 
mances. Never, perhaps, was there 
exhibited in the House of Commons 
a more ludicrous display of pompous 
arrogance and serene incapacity than 
in the harangue which Sir Charles 
Wood, the notorious father of so 
many stillborn Budgets, was pleased 
to pronounce for the edification of 
his inexperienced successor. It was 
just such a lecture as General Mack 
might be supposed to deliver upon 
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the science of war and military stra- 
tegy. But no vote was taken upon 
any other part of the Budget than 
that which referred to the exten- 
sion of the area of the house-tax; 
and, as we have already shown, that 
proposition fell to be considered upon 
grounds totally apart from any ques- 
tion of remission of taxation. We 
have, however, no wish to avoid 
notice of other parts of the Budget; 
and we shall do so as briefly as may 
be. We approach this division of 
the subject, less with the view of 
vindicating the sagacity of the late 
Ministry, than of exposing the utter 
inconsistency of a large portion of 
their antagonists. 

Of the proposed reduction of the 
tea-duties, we need hardly speak. 
That contemplated measure seemed 
to be received with general acquies- 
cence, even by those who, long ago, 
had it in their power to have granted 
so great a boon to the labouring 


classes, but who, somehow or other, 


neglected to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The reduction of the 
hop-duty appears to us to be a good 
proposal, though, considering the vex- 
atious nature of the collection, and 
the small amount of revenue brought 
into the exchequer, we should have 
preferred an entire repeal. That, 
however, is a minor matter. The de- 
batable point in this department of 
the Budget, was the proposed reduc- 
tion of one-half of the malt-duty. 
This question was very fully argued 
in all its bearings; the ingenuity of 
the Opposition being strained to the 
utmost to refate their own system, 
and, in some cases, their own words. 
They were bound, in justification of 
their conduct, to show that in this 
case the principles of Free Trade did 
not apply ; but not one of them could 
frame an answer to the clear and mas- 
terly speech of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
who vindicated the right of the pro- 
ducer to demand this act of justice 
from the House of Commons, and de- 
monstrated the benefit that it would 
confer on the consumer. Mr Walpole 
proved by incontestible figures that 
the consumption of malt depended 
greatly upon the amount of the duties ; 
and he showed, by analogy, that the 
necessary and immediate consequence 
of the remission of duty would be a 
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large increased consumption. If so, 
the English farmer is placed just now 
in precisely the same position in 
which the calico-manufacturers stood, 
before the duty was taken off their 
produce, It is worth while attend- 
ing to the words of the late Home 
Secretary. 

“The hon. member for the West 
Riding, arguing this question with 
perfect fairness, made for us an im- 
mense admission, which was, that by 
remitting the duties on malt—if we 
could remit them altogether — we 
should do no more for the agricul- 
turists than had already been done for 
the calico-manufacturers, in taking off 
the 34d. per square yard that was 
taken off in 1830. That point was 
alluded to by my hon. friend, the 
member for Herefordshire, the other 
evening. Now, mark the effect of 
that reduction, and apply it to the 
analagous case of malt. In 1829, 
twelve months previous to the reduc- 
tion of the duty on calicoes, the total 
exports were 89,862,433 yards. In 
ten years—that is, in 1845—the ex- 
port of printed calicoes only had 
amounted to the enormous quantity 
of 329,240,892 yards, of which the 
declared value was £7,732,735. If 
we could take off the whole duty on 
malt, I should be glad to know why 
that would not lighten the springs of 
industry, as applied to the soil, in the 
same way that you lighten the springs 
of industry, as applied to calico, by 
the reduction of the duty in 1830? 
Unquestionably it would have the 
same effect—unquestionably it would 
be consistent with your late system 
of legislation — unquestionably it 
would benefit both the consumer and 
the producer. But then it is said, if 
we cannot take off the whole duty, we 
had better not take off the half of it, 
because so we shall have all the 
odium, and all the inconvenience of 
the Excise. Now, that argument is 
the old story ; if you can’t do every- 
thing, do nothing. I appeal to the 
hon. member for the West Riding, 
and to his own illustration ; I ask him 
what he would say, supposing there 
was a £5,000,000 duty on cotton, and 
we could not take off the whole be- 
cause the revenue could not afford it : 
would he not say that it was reason- 
able to give an instalment—to get as 
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much as one could now, with the view, 
in the end, of getting rid of the whole? 
No one could urge such an argument 
more forcibly and pointedly than the 
hon. member, and I call on him—for 
it is consistent with his own principles 
—to apply that argument for the 
benefit of agriculture, and, as he would 
not sanction avoidable restrictions on 
his own business, to remove avoidable 
restrictions on the business of other 
classes.” 

But all was in vain. To have 
admitted the propriety of this remis- 
sion would have defeated the purpose 
for which the Opposition were band- 
ed together, and the interests of 
producer and consumer were alike 
thrown to the winds. Never before, 
perhaps, has a parallel case of ab- 
negation of principle been known. 
The Free-Traders do not deny that 
the claim for remission is a just one. 
Mr Villiers, Mr Cobden, and Sir 
James Graham have all admitted 
that; and the first act of the new 
House of Commons was a resolution 
calling upon Ministers to carry out the 
principles of Free Trade. Well, they 
have done so. They point to this 
instance of the malt-tax as the most 
glaring inconsistency in our financial 
code, and they ask for the remission 
of duties. What is the consequénce? 
Just as, by a wave of Harlequin’s lac- 
quered lathe, the clown reverses his 
position and obstinately stands upon 
his head ; so, at the bare proposal of 
the application of their fundamental 
principles to anything savouring: of 
agriculture, the Free-Traders exe- 
cute, not a demi-volte, but an ab- 
solute wheel. Unrestricted com- 
petition, free labour, removal of bur- 
dens upon industry, all that they have 
been shouting for and about, these 
many years, fade suddenly from their 
recollection. They can’t afford todo 
justice! What a pity it is they did 
not make that discovery a fortnight 
earlier! Had they done so, we miglit 
have been spared avast quantityoftrash 
about principles, which, as it appears 
now, are no principles at all. Cobden 
and Graham areno more Free-Traders 
than is Mr Paul Foskett. Principle 
is all very well when it does not in- 
terfere with the pocket ; but when it 
does, principle must even’go to the wall. 
It has absolutely come to this, that 
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the Free-Trade party are in opposi- 
tion to Free Trade—to a measure, the 
equity of which they cannot pretend 
to deny, and which is in perfect con- 
formity with the spirit of those reso- 
lutions which, in their ardour and 
zeal for the cause, they thought it 
mecessary to tender, but a few days 
ago, to the Ministry! We have heard 
something lately of recantations, but 
this is the most amazing one of all. If 
we are to suppose that the vote 
against the extension of the house-tax 
had direct reference to this remission 
of the malt-duties, the advocates of 
the ten-pounders have placed their 
constituents in a remarkably odious 
light. Because we must then regard 
the controversy not as between the 
occupants of houses which are pre- 
sently rated, and the occupants of 
others not taxed, though affording 
the parliamentary franchise ; but be- 
tween the latter as a class, and the 
great body of the working-classes, 
who are the consumers. The public 
might have had cheap beer, if the 
ten-pounders would have submitted 
to assessment, but this they refused 
to do. And it is only on the hypo- 
thesis that they have abandoned 
Free Trade, that ingenuity can furnish 
them with an excuse. 

Nor can our opponents consistently 
maintain that this is an excep- 
tional case. They have admitted 
no exceptions in the working of 
Free Trade—at least none until 
now, when unfortunately interest 
begins to clash with theory. They 
announced at the commencement of 
the session, and even before it, at 
their public gatherings, that they 
would hold Ministers rigidly bound 
to follow out the Free-Trade system, 
and it is against that very line of 
conduct that they now rebel. Let 
them not, were it but for very shame, 
accuse Mr Disraeli of having acted 
rashly. The repeal of the malt-tax 
is a necessary part of their boasted 
policy, if the policy is to be made 
entire ; indeed, they have long ago 
admitted that, through their leaders, 
in perfectly unequivocal language. 
They have now unseated the Minis- 
try, not for maintaining Protective 
principles, but for acting on those 
of Free Trade; and it is for them to 
reconcile the inconsistency to their 
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own consciences, and to explain to 
the working-classes, as well as to the 
agriculturists, with whom they dealt 
so harshly, the reason why, in this 
case, such benefits as Free Trade can 
bestow, should be withheld. 

The proposed increase on the rate 
of the house-tax was a subsidiary 
question, depending mainly upon the 
amount of the deficiency created. It 
was conditional also—at least so we 
hold it—on the extension of the area 
on which it was to be levied ; for 
it is plain that, in self defence, the 
wealthier classes, whose property is 
the fruit of their own industry, cannot 
allow themselves to be taxed inde- 
finitely, at the pleasure of the lowest, 
least intelligent, and worst educated 
class of the electors. That part of 
the Budget which gave the most gene- 
ral satisfaction was the distinction 
proposed to be drawn between preca- 
rious incomes, and those derived from 
realised property. We venture to say 
that no Ministry which does not adopt 
this part of Mr Disraeli’s financial 
scheme, including the extension of the 
area of the income-tax, can hope to 
maintain its ground. It may suit Mr 
Gladstone or Mr Goulburn, when 
fighting for the recovery of office, and 
pithily or prosily enouncing objections 
to a scheme which it would have 
baffled their ingenuity to invent, to 
set themselves in opposition to any 
readjustment of the income-tax ; but, 
should they or either of them accede 
to power, they must, under pain of 
immediate ejection, act in this matter 
as Mr Disraeli proposed to do. In- 
deed, we are astonished at the number 
of points upon which the aspirants to 
office unnecessarily and stupidly com- 
mitted themselves. Mr Gladstone is 
said to have been the favourite politi- 
cal pupil of the late Sir Robert Peel ; 
but in the quality of discretion, at least, 
he has not shown himself to have pro- 
fited much by the tuition. Whatever 
unanimity they may have displayed 
in voting against Ministers, there was 
very little community of sentiment 
among the members of the opposition 
who essayed to criticise the Budget. 
What found favour in the eyes of 
one, was objected to strenuously by 
another. One honourable member 
thought that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had gone too far, and 
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another opined that he did not go far 
enough. Hume was for the readjust- 
ment of the income-tax; Wood, of 
course, opposed it. But the most 
curious feature of the whole debate 
upon the Budget is this, that there 
was not a single proposal made by 
Mr Disraeli, which was not approved 
of by some of the opposition speakers. 
If faith can be put in words, both 
Mr Hume and Mr Cobden would have 
voted for an entire repeal of the malt- 
tax, had such a proposition been 
made ; and Mr Gladstone, though he 
voted against the principle of the ex- 
tension of the house-tax, distinctly 
declared that he did not concur with 
those who expressed themselves un- 
friendly to that principle ! 

Have we then succeeded or failed 
in establishing the inconsistency of 
the Opposition? We submit that we 
have entirely succeeded. It is they, 
and not the Ministry, who have flung 
principle aside. No charge can be 
laid against the Ministry of having 
paltered with the system they adopt- 
ed in accordance with the declared 
will of the country. Their crime con- 
sisted in an honest and energetic 


effort to carry out that system. Their 
defeat arose, not from any laggard- 
ness in the equitable adjustment of 
taxation—they were defeated because 
their proposed adjustment was only 


too equitable. Their antagonists had 
been so long accustomed to employ 
justice as a cant term, that when real 
justice was presented to their view, 
they failed or refused to recognise it. 
No; we are wrong. They did recog- 
nise it, but they refused to adopt it ; 
and that upon such paltry grounds as 
reflect anything but credit on the 
character of the British legislature. 
We now approach what is by far 
the most painful portion of our task— 
and that is, the consideration of the 
conduct of the men who combined to 
defeat the Ministry. At such a time 
as this, we are most anxious to avoid 
anything like unnecessary reproach, 
or the indulgence of angry feeling. 
We can say, conscientiously, that we 
have endeavoured to restrain those 
party sympathies which enlist every 
public writer on one or other side of 
political opinion ; and we do not wish 
to pass a harsh judgment upon the 
conduct of our antagonists. But the 
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overthrow of a Ministry which owed 
its formation to an imperious public 
necessity—which accepted a great 
national duty when no other was 
ready to attempt it—is an event of so 
much importance in our annals, that 
the causes which led to it must be 
thoroughly sifted and investigated. 
The effects of such a change do not 
pass away with the men who made it. 
They will be felt in the constitution 
of Britain, long after the change itself 
is chronicled in history ; for these 
rapid alternations of Ministers and 
policy, are to the body of the State, 
what fevers and other similar disor- 
ders are to the human frame. We 
may, indeed, look for recovery, but, 
even after convalescence, there is 
always an abatement of strength. 
Therefore it is fitting that whenever 
there is a change, there should also 
be a strict inquiry into its cause. The 
old elements of ambition, emulation, 
rancour, and cupidity still exist in the 
human mind ; and it is desirable that 
we should know whether a movement 
of great public interest can be traced to 
the operation of one or other of these 
motives, or whether it had its origin 
in feelings of the purest patriotism. 
First, then, let us consider the 


_position of parties in the House of 


Commons as resulting from the late 
general election. The strongest and 
most compact body was that of the 
Conservative Ministerialists, which 
numbered rather more than 300. 
Next in amount were the Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals—bodies which 
it is difficult to estimate separately,. 
but which, in aggregate number, were 
greatly inferior to the Conservatives. 
Third, there was the Papist Irish 
Brigade, whose declared principle was 
and is to oppose every Ministry that 
will not consent to the demolition of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
And, fourth, the Peelites, now a re- 
duced body—for the election thinned 
them sorely—but still boasting of a 
few respectable, and one or two dis- 
tinguished names. Of the whole 
House, the Ministers did not command 
a majority. But, on the other hand, 
there was then no cohesion among 
the different sections of the Opposition 
which might, perhaps, be brought to 
combine in an adverse vote, but couid 
not otherwise be expected to act 
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together. But, though not absolutely 
commanding a majority, Ministers 
were entitled to assume that they 
would have the general support of one 
section of the Opposition, should they 
decide upon the adoption of a certain 
line of policy. It was broadly de- 
clared, and generally understood, even 
before the last election, that the sole 
barrier between the amalgamation of 
the Ministerialists and the Peelites, 
was the adhesion of the former to the 
Protective policy ; that, if this could 
be removed, the latter would be 
bound, in honour, and from con- 
viction, to support a Conservative 
Ministry ; and that they deeply de- 
plored the separation from those with 
whose general principles—one point 
alone excepted—they agreed. The 
result of the election was, as we have 
already said, disastrous to the Peelites. 
It would have been far more so, had 
the Conservatives not trusted—too 
weakly, as it now appears—to the 
express declarations of some of them. 
Four, if not five seats in Scotland 
alone, were ceded to members of the 
Peel section, without opposition, on 
the express understanding that they 
would support Lord Derby’s Admini- 
stration, provided there was no return 
to the protective policy. In England 
the number was greatly larger. Mr 
Sidney Herbert, for example, and Mr 
Gladstone, owed their respective 
elections to that understanding. We 
do not go the length of saying that 
in their instances there was any 
absolute pledge to that effect, or any 
consequent violation of faith—be- 
cause no man has a right prospec- 
tively to exclude his exercise of 
private judgment upon undeveloped 
points; but we appeal confidently to 
the electors of Wiltshire and the 
University of Oxford, whether their 
understanding, in respect of which 
they gave their votes, was not that 
the two gentlemen already mentioned 
were willing to accord their general 
support to the Derby Ministry, in the 
event that the latter should cease from 
their advocacy of the protective sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly there was no bar- 
gain, which on either side, that of can- 
didates or of electors, would have been 
dishonourable. But this we know, 
that the majority of the Peelites who 
were returned, owed their return to 
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the belief, on the part of the electors, 
that they were still members of the 
great Conservative body—that they 
regretted and deplored the schism 
which had taken place—and that they 
were anxious for a reunion with their 
former friends when that could be 
effected with honour. 

Parliament met: and the first act 
of Ministers, through their chief, the 
Earl of Derby, was to state that, 
henceforward, in acquiescence with 
the verdict of the country, their com- 
mercial and financial measures would 
be framed in accordance with the Free- 
Trade policy. It has been said that 
a British Prime Minister had no right 
to take such a verdict, but that he 
was bound to act absolutely according 
We need not 
argue that point now. If such an 
objection were tenable, it ought to 
have been raised and discussed last 
summer in the late Parliament when 
Lord Derby made his announcement. 
In the course of the debate upon Mr 
Villiers’ resolution, it became appa- 
rent, from the tone assumed by the 
Peelites, that, as yet, no reconciliation 
had been effected. They were evident- 
ly playing a game of their own, under 
the direction of an eminent member 
of the Upper House of Parliament. 
Our readers may recollect that the 
name of Lord Aberdeen was men- 
tioned in connection with the proposed 
amendment—a circumstance which, 
at the time, excited no great atten- 
tion, but which has now acquired 
significancy. In that debate the 
members of the Peel party spoke 
against Ministers, but voted with 
them ; and the offensive resolutions 
were negatived by a considerable 
majority. This preliminary battle, 
however, afforded an occasion of test- 
ing the relative strength of parties in 
the new House of Commons, which 
contained an unusually large propor- 
tion of untried men; and it was de- 
monstrated that the Ministry could 
not command an absolute majority. 
In any case, therefore, of a trial of 
strength between the Conservatives 
on one side, and the united forces of 
Whigs, Radicals, and Papists on the 
other, the Peelites could regulate the 
issue of the contest. It has seldom 
happened that so small a party has 
been able to exercise so great a power; 
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and the possession of it certainly en- 
tailed upon them a double degree of 
responsibility. 

By the entire Conservative party 
out of doors, it was most ardently 
hoped that all previous differences 
might cease, and the former unity be 
restored. It will be remembered that 
Lord Derby, when summoned to form 
a Government, made overtures to that 
effect to Lord Aberdeen. These were 
rejected, on the ground that, until the 
commercial policy which has been 
established by the Legislature was 
formally recognised and adopted by 
the Ministry, and an assurance given 
that no reversal of it would be at- 
tempted, the followers of the late Sir 
Robert Peel were bound to act inde- 
pendently. We do not question thé 
propriety of the rejection, but we cite 
the overture for the purpose of show- 
ing that Lord Derby had anything 
but a wish to exclude the Peelites 
from participation in power. As, 


however, they did not accede, the 
Ministry was constructed without 
them; and certainly it was expected 
that, when the barrier of division 
was removed, they would gladly sup- 


port the Government. Such, at least, 
was the general expectation; but in 
that, we are bound to say, we never 
shared. After seven years of political 
estrangement, it is most difficult to 
re-establish a union. It is compara- 
tively easy to break up a party, but 
nearly impossible to reunite one. 
During the intervening period men 
who formerly were friends have met 
and contended as adversaries. Much 
has been said, and written, and done 
on both sides, which cannot easily be 
forgotten—new alliances have been 
made, new methods of thought have 
been formed—the influence of the old 
chiefs has gone, for their authority 
has been repeatedly denied. The once 
accepted doctrines have lost their 
weight, for the disciple has been tread- 
ing in the steps of another master. 
Further, we must remember that 
the Peel party, since the death of its 
great leader, has had no recognised 
head, at least in the House of Com- 
mons. The few able men who have 
rescued it from insignificance, are as 
nearly as possible, in point of intelleet, 
on a par with each other. We ex- 
clude Sir James Graham from this 
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estimate, as a daring and determined 
adventurer, who fights for his own 
hand. But between Goulburn, Glad- 
stone, and Herbert there is a strong 
affinity. The first has the least 
originality, and the least ability of the 
three; but he has had the longest 
training, and the most extensive 
Parliamentary experience. Gladstone 
is undoubtedly a man of mark, but 
his talents have been enormously 
overrated. He has not, and he never 
had, a single spark of genius. He 
can do nothing in the way of inven- 
tion, though in fault-finding he dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity ; and he 
is not capable of appreciating high 
qualities of mind in another, because 
he never yet has known his own. 
He has moulded himself on the model 
of Machiavelli, but his intellect is 
muddy compared with that of. the 
subtle Florentine. Mr Sidney Her- 
bert is more impulsive, and the occa- 
sional warmth of his speeches con- 
trasts agreeably with the frigidity 
and obscurity of his friends; but he 
has neither depth, nor power, nor 
steadfastness of purpose sufficient to 
raise him above the rank of a good 
debater. The three, however, are 
notables in an age when notabilities 
are rare; and, being subjected to 
no control, they allow themselves 
considerable license. All of them 
were: bred to office, and consider it, 
in-a measure, as their heritage. 
Such being the case, they could not 
be expected to look with compla- 
cency on the Treasury benches, filled 
as they were with men to whom the 
mysteries of red-tape were com- 
paratively new, and who had. re- 
mained faithful to their colours in the 
disastrous hour, when they lent their 
aid in rending the Conservative party 
asunder. We have no title to enter 
into any hypothetical analysis of their 
feelings. Their conduct alone is be- 
fore us, and that demonstrates their 
obdurate and unappeasable bitterness 
towards their former friends. Nor 
need we seek for proofs of that bitter- 
ness only in their Parliamentary 
speeches. The attacks which have 
been made, day after day, and month 
after month, in that journal which is 
known peculiarly to reflect their 
opinions, exhibit, in regard to one 
distinguished member of the late 
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Ministry, a degree of ferocity and 
rancour that is disgraceful to the 
British press. Mr Disraeli may not, 
indeed, have smarted under the 
shower of these ignoble weapons; 
but it is not creditable that they 
should have been so recklessly used. 
And here we may be allowed to say 
one word in reference to Mr Disraeli. 
We have never been amongst the num- 
ber of his most ardent panegyrists ; 
nor have we ever, during the long- 
protracted struggle in which he bore 
s0 conspicuous a part, done more than 
acknowledge, perhaps inadequately, 
his intrepidity and his power. To 
his genius we have never been blind ; 
to his judgment we may not have done 
justice. We feel therefore as if, in 
regard to him, we had still a debt to 
discharge; and this much we shall 
say, and we say it in the most per- 
fect sincerity, that during his short 
tenure of office, he has exhibited 
many of the highest qualities of the 
statesman, and that, in the hour of 
defeat, he stands greatly superior, 
both in genius, intellect, and capa- 
city, to any one of those by whose 
confederation he has been defeated. 


That he has not been successful in 
carrying his measures into effect, is 


no fault of his. We may here- 
after have national deficiencies glibly 
supplied by additional per-centages 
upon incomes already too severely 
taxed, and catchpenny budgets pro- 
posed for public consideration, only 
to be withdrawn and amended. But 
this credit belongs to Mr Disraeli 
as a financier, that, strictly ob- 
serving the tenor of the resolutions 
laid down by the House of Com- 
mons, he proposed a scheme which, 
in equity, is unchallengeable; which, 
if carried into effect, would not 
‘only have relieved an interest un- 
duly fettered, but have conferred an 
immense boon upon the industrial 
classes of the country; and that he 
could not have been defeated, but for 
the fact, that the adverse majority, in 
defeating him, abjured their own 
paramount principle. In defeat he 
is triumphant. We may be told 
about gladiatorial exhibitions, and— 
as an excuse for the late vote—the pro- 
priety of restoring a more measured 
tone to the debates of the House of 
Commons. Who hold such language? 
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The gladiators themselves, or those 
who are their accredited representa- 
tives. Why, for nearly twelve 
months, there is no kind of known 
abuse—invective, taunt, insinuation, 
parody, or libel—which has not been 
heaped upon Mr Disraeli. To the 
discredit of the profession of letters 
we must say it, that the foremost in 
these attempts to hunt down their 
more successful brother, were the 
very literary men whose common 
complaint is, that their status is not 
sufficiently recognised. By the force 
of his own genius, talents, and perse- 
verance, Mr Disraeli, a literary man, 
won for himself a high position in the 
State; and in doing so, refuted the 
mean idea that genius should be 
excluded from power. Had this 
occurred in France, not a single lite- 
rary man but would have been proud 
of such a representative of his order. 
But in England—we regret that we 
must say it—there is a very different 
feeling. To be successful entails 
envy—in many cases, absolute hatred. 
Among writers, as among politicians, 
a vast deal of the meanest jealousy 
prevails; and Mr Disraeli has been 
made a victim to the worst passions 
of either denomination. Viewed 
simply as a literary man, he was of 
course obnoxious to remark or sar- 
casm, just as we are all in the habit 
of dealing impartially with each 
other. But his elevation—for eleva- 
tion it was in the truest sense of the 
word, not proceeding from extrane- 
ous influence, but rising from his own 
energy—ought not, for their own 
sakes, if literary men were wise, to 
have been made the subject of invidi- 
ous comment. Not a word which was 
uttered against him, that did not 
recoil upon themselves. In malign- 
ing him, they were doing their utmost 
to make the literary character appear 
contemptible; and they have so far 
succeeded, as, through their efforts, 
to show that English journalism has 
not yet arrived at that point of per- 
fection and purity, when we can 
safely claim for it a recognition in 
any of the departments of State. A 
literary man in France may rise to 
the highest preferment ; but in Eng- 
land, a similar aspirant is assaulted 
by his own fraternity. 

The plain matter of fact is, that 
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the Peelites were determined, at all 
hazards, to withhold theirsupport from 
Government so long as Mr Disraeli 
was leader of the House of Commons. 
What other “ private griefs” they 
may have had, we know not, but it is 
not unimportant to remark, that several 
of them were candidates for office in 
the event of a reconstruction of the 
Ministry. To that resolve we owe 
the combination which has ousted 
the late Ministry. The Duke of 
Newcastle, we observe, indignantly 
denies that any combination was 
‘¢ formed to prevent the Government 
Srom explaining their measures.” That 
denial, it will be observed, has refer- 
ence only to the preliminary debate 
before the introduction of the Budget. 
We perfectly believe that at that time 
no distinct arrangements for a com- 
mon line of action had been made by 
the several chiefs of the Opposition. 
They were then only approaching one 
another, and had not yet entered into 
conjunction. We hold that fact to 
be established by the state of the 
vote; for, as we have already said, 
the Peelites, though they spoke against 
Ministers, thereby indicating their 
tendency, did not divide against them. 
But the Duke of Neweastle has not 
ventured to say that there has been 
no combination since, That state- 
ment he cannot make; for, notwith- 
standing all the secresy which was 
enforced, it was well known, before 
the debate on the Budget closed, 
that the whole force of the Peelites 
was to be exerted for the defeat 
of Ministers. And we shall not 
do those gentlemen the injustice 
to believe, that they would have 
resorted to so desperate a measure, 
without weighing, considering, and 
even settling the consequences. It 
may be of little importance to the 
country to know, when, where, and 
by whom the coalition was made; 
bat, if we are to understand that there 
was no coalition, and that no provi- 
sion or arrangement was made with a 
view to carrying on the government of 
the country, after the defeat of the 
Conservatives on a point of express 
principle, the Peelites can hardly vin- 
dicate themselves from the charge of 
having acted on the impulses of fac- 
tion. On that point we are able to 
cite an authority, which they surely 
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cannot disregard—that of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Our readers may 
remember that, when the Whigs, on 
their advent to power, proposed the 
reduction of the sugar-duties, that 
measure was gravely disapproved of 
by the Ex-Minister. But he refrained 
from making it a point of principle, or 
pushing his opposition to the farthest, 
on the ground that, if it was success- 
ful, no other party was prepared,to 
carry on the government. We re- 
commend that passage in his political 
life to the especial attention of his 
friends. 

Had Mr Gladstone, who on this 
last occasion must be considered as 
the mouth-piece and prime represen- 
tative of his party, been really anxious 
that the Budget should be amended, 
and what he conceived to be the objec- 
tionable parts of it withdrawn — 
had his desire been to aid a Con- 
servative Government, not to over- 
throw it, he would have pursued a 
different course. He might have in- 
timated, on the part of himself and 
his friends, a determination to oppose, 
at a future stage, certain portions of 
the scheme, if these were not recon- 
sidered; and in this way he might 
have preserved his consistency, even 
while giving a vote in favour of the 
introduction of the general measures, 
with a view to their correction. Such 
would have been the course adopted 
by a man who really wished to support 
a Conservative Government, while 
dissenting from some of its proposals. 
It would have laid him open to no 
misconstruction; it would not have 
prevented him from opposing such 
parts of the Budget as he thought 
objectionable or precipitate; and it 
would very greatly have raised him, 
and his party, in the estimation of the 
public. But Mr Gladstone had no 
wish to support the Ministry; his 
desire was to defeat it; and we can 
only hold him excusable, if he can be 
excused at all, on the ground that 
he had the strongest grounds for be- 
lieving that the formation of another 
Cabinet, including himself and his 
friends, was matter of absolute cer- 
tainty. He may not have been 
directly cognisant of the details of the 
negotiation, but that does not alter 
the complexion of the affair. 

What judgment the public, when 
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these late passages of history are ma- 
turely considered, may pass upon Mr 
Gladstone and his friends, we shall 
not venture to anticipate. If the 
coalition took place, as we fear it did, 
before the opening of the Budget, then, 
unless faction is a word of no mean- 
ing at all, they stand convicted upon 
that charge: because, in that case, 
they must have entered iuto a combi- 
nation to defeat Ministers, altogether 
irrespective of their measures. If it 
took place after the opening of the 
Budget, they are simply answerable 
for the dereliction of their own prin- 
ciples; but they have forfeited for 
ever all claim to the name of Conser- 
vatives, and to the consideration of the 
Conservative party. ‘‘ I, my Lords,” 
said the Earl of Derby, in announcing 
the resignation of Ministers, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, and probably your Lordships will 
remember, that the noble earl (Aber- 
deen) has, upon more than one occa- 
sion, declared in this House that, the 
question of Free Trade excepted, he 
knew of none upon which there was 
any difference of opinion between him- 
self and the present Government.” 
The opinions of Lord Aberdeen are 
known to be those of the Peelites ; 
and yet the whole of that party in the 
House of Commons concurred in a 
vote which they are forced, in order 
to maintain a semblance of consis- 
tency, to represent as being one of 
want of confidence in Ministry ! 

We have not thought it necessary 
to make any remarks upon the share 
which the Whigs have taken in the 
late political transactions. They con- 
stituted the regular Opposition, and 
were entitled, if they so pleased, to 
vote against Ministers. That they 
have recanted their favourite Free- 
Trade policy, nay, voted directly in 
Opposition to it, is no concern of ours. 
Provided that Lord John Russell was 
assured that a Government could be 
formed, and carried on, after the de- 
feat of the late one, no charge can be 
made against him for co-operating 
towards the latter object. Nor would 
it be fair to say, that he ought to have 
abstained from a direct combination 
with the Peelites. No man blames 
Tatius for having availed himself of 
the mean treachery of Tarpeia; but 
Tatius did not marry Tarpeia after- 
wards: on the contrary, he caused 
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her to be smothered. Lord John has 
this further apology for combination, 
that he and his party were not strong 
enough to stand alone. Whether the 
ultimate destinies of the Whigs will 
be improved by such a fusion, is alto- 
gether another question. Certainly it 
is a great decline for that once all- 
powerful Reform party, to lapse into 
a secondary rank, and for its chief to 
accept a subordinate situation. But 
the Whigs are probably making 
the best of a bad bargain ; and if they 
are reconciled to it, no one else has 
any reason to object. Indeed, this 
union of the Peelites with the Whigs 
seems to have been long in contem- 
plation. It is, we believe, the custom 
at Cremorne, and other aeronautic 
starting-places, to send up a pilot- 
balloon, ballasted by a kitten, lurcher, 
or some other light weight, by way of 
testing how the wind blows, before 
the more valuable cargo is finally 
committed to the clouds. Such a 
pilot-balloon, ballasted by Mr Fre- 
derick Peel, was let off some time 
ago by his anxious friends; and no 
sooner did they perceive him career- 
ing in the heaven of Whiggery, than 
they made up their minds, on the first 
convenient opportunity, to follow his 
example. Terras Astrea relinquit— 
the Peelites have gone away from us, 
and we are exceedingly gratified at 
their departure. 

So much for the past; and now let 
us regard the future. At the moment 
at which we write, the new Ministe- 
rial arrangements have not yet been 
submitted to Parliament. All that 
we know positively is, that Lord 
Aberdeen has accepted the task of 
forming an Administration ; and that 
the Peelites and Whigs are to divide 
the offices between them. We can 
readily understand that many unfore- 
seen difficulties may arise in the way 
of carrying into effect the leading 
articles of the coalition. The par- 
tition of spoils is always a ticklish 
matter, because it is sure to make 
malcontents; and, on this occasion, 
the Peelites seem determined to ap- 
propriate the lion’s share to them- 
selves. However, the step has been 
taken ; and there is nothing for it but 
to arrange matters on the easiest 
footing. And there can be no doubt 
that, before this Number of the Maga- 
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zine leaves the press, the Ministry 
will be completely formed. _ 

It is certainly too soon to indulge 
in speculation; but we cannot help 
hazarding a few remarks on the sin- 
gular position which parties will pre- 
sent on the reassembling of Parliament 
after the Christmas recess. In the 
first place, there are more than 300 
Conservatives who belong to the 
Derby party. Of these, it is possible 
that some may give a cautious, and 
others a ready support to an Aber- 
deen Ministry, but we apprehend that 
the number of the latter will be few, 
considering the general indignation at 
the unprincipled conduct of the Peel- 
ites. The Conservatives, therefore, 
will constitute the main body of the 
Opposition. Then we are informed 
that the Radicals, amounting to some 
130 members, will scarcely be repre- 
sented in the Ministry. Ifthatis the 
case, they too will most probably re- 
main in opposition, and we may be 
sure that they will not deal leniently 
with the men who have neglected 
them in this opportunity. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the 
Radicals have no ambition. They 


dislike the Whigs, and detest the 
Peelites for their calm assumption of 
aristocratic superiority ; and they will 
smite and spare not until their party 
claims are recognised. We have a 
strong impression that the Irish Pa- 


pists will be more amenable. Here, 
for the first time, they have a Pusey- 
ite Government in power; and, in re- 
ligious matters, some of its members 
are not likely to regard them with 
disfavour. Lord John Russell’s Pro- 
testantism is not of a very rampant 
kind ; and, when relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of the Premiership, he 
is not likely to display himself as a 
second Luther. The name of Glad- 
stone is favourably known at the Va- 
tican; and it is not impossible that 
the priesthood may repose some con- 
fidence in the coming Government. 
Therefore we shall not reckon the 
Brigade, in {the mean time, in the 
ranks of the Opposition. 

But the combined forces of the 
Peelites, Whigs proper, and Irish Bri- 
gade, amount in the aggregate only 
to 208. Give them a hundred more, 
abstracted from the probable oppo- 
sition, and they are not equal in 
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strength to the defeated Conservative 
party. Observe—we give them every 
advantage—we give them the whole 
of the Irish Brigade, and we give 
them, in addition, a hundred mem- 
bers, whom we shall suppose to be 
desirous of supporting any existing 
Government. We apprehend that our 
liberality will not be questioned—in- 
deed, it is almost extravagant—but 
supposing that it were so, the new 
Ministry could only reckon on 308 
supporters, whereas Lord Derby had 
at least 318. And this is the stable 
Government which is announced with 
such a superlative flourish of trum- 
pets ! 

We do not wish to prejudge the 
coming Ministry. We feel most 
deeply the importance of the crisis, . 
for these are not the times to indulge 
in party emulation. That we have 
said, over and over again; but of 
course with no effect, because a party 
resolved, as the Peelites have been, 
upon a coup-de-main, invariably lose 
sight of the public interest, when it 
happens to be discordant with their 
own. But the worst of these party 
contests is, that they leave wounds 
not easily to be healed. We cannot, 
in accordance with our conviction, 
look upon the conduct of the Peelites, 
on this late occasion, as otherwise 
than ignominious. They have no 
claims upon our sympathy—none 
even upon our forbearance. Like the 
Earl of Carrick, who sat down to 
meat with his hands stained by the 
blood of countrymen, they must ex- 
pect to bear taunts even from their 
new allies. And how can we be ex- 
pected to welcome them? They have 
overthrown, very basely, the strong- 
est Conservative Government which 
we have seen for years, and one far 
stronger than any they are likely to 
form—a Government, too, with which, 
save on personal grounds, they could 
have no manner of quarrel; and one 
which was ready, by every means in 
its power, to obliterate past differen- 
ces, and to promote social progress. 
They have left their natural allies, 
and gone over to court the enemy ; 
and can they, under such circumstan- 
ces, venture to calculate on Conser- 
vative support ? : 

We believe that they will receive 
more support than they actually de- 
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serve. At all events, they will not 
encounter what they have eee 
grossly factious opposition. They are 
now, 4 will be shortly, the Queen’s 
ministers ; and if it is in their nature 
to pursue a straightforward, consti- 
tutional, and patriotic course, they 
will not be impeded, at least by the 
great Conservative body. But they 
cannot calculate on any nearer degree 
of confidence. Apart altogether from 
‘secular politics, there is a peculiarity 
about the men who have just acceded 
to power, which renders the mainten- 
ance of a strong watching Opposition 
most necessary for the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the country, and for the in- 
terests of the Protestant religion. The 
Peelites constitute the sole party in 
the state which has vindicated Papal 
aggression, or, at all events, denied the 
propriety of offering a firm resistance. 
We are aware that the answer is cut 
and dry. We shall immediately be 
told that Mr Gladstone has written 
letters against the Naples system of 
imprisonment; and this will be pa- 
raded as a proof of his very liberal 
tendencies. It proves nothing of the 
kind, in so far as Catholicism is con- 
cerned. He is dealing with the laity, 
not with the spiritual power ; and his 
Neapolitan letters have as much refer- 
ence to the Papacy, as they have to 
the high-priest of Timbuctoo. The 
broad fact remains, that Lord Aber- 
deen, Sir James Graham, Mr Glad- 
stone, and others—all of whom will be 
members of this Cabinet—were op- 
posed to any legislation against the in- 
sulting pretensions of Rome. Mr Glad- 
stone is at the head of a party which, 
even now, meditates the severance of 
the Church of England, which we may 
still, with perfect propriety, denomi- 
nate the main bulwark of Protestant- 
ism. If wrong, we shall be glad 
indeed to be authoritatively contra- 
dicted. But there have been para- 
graphs and articles in certain ecclesi- 
astical journals, which, if unauthorised 
or contrary to the fact, have placed 
the member for the University of 
Oxford in a very improper light. He 
has been represented as meditating a 
secession from the Church of England, 
just as the old non-jurors did, and the 
creation of a huge schism in that 
venerable establishment. All this may 
have been exaggerated ; but the ex- 
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istence of such reports go far to 
engender the belief that they rest 
on some foundation ; and if the para- 
graphs to which we have alluded are 
false, we are greatly surprised that 
Mr Gladstone has not taken the 
pains to contradict or refate them. 
But, apart from this, his extreme 
views upon Church polity are well 
known; and so are those of Lord 
Aberdeen: and in a time like this, 
when the Romanising tendency is so 
rife, that scarcely any journal does not 
contain the account of some new per- 
version to Popery among the aristo- 
cracy and gentry of England, it is 
above all things necessary that the 
proceedings of a Cabinet, over which 
a deep shade of suspicion rests, should 
be scrutinised with a most watchful 
eye. If there was no other difference 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Derby, save that which arose from the 
protective question, why should the 
one have countenanced the displace- 
ment of the other, when the ground of 
difference was removed? The Earl 
of Derby did not forget, but he was 
too magnanimous to allude, under the 
circumstances, to the strong ecclesias- 
tical differences. 

Our view therefore is, that the 
Opposition have a great duty to per- 
form, and that not one of party but of 
principle. The new Ministry may 
be able to produce a tolerable Budget : 
if so, let it be accepted by all means. 
But if it is framed upon principles 
contrary to their own profession, and 
manifestly unjust in detail, no consi- 
deration should induce a true Conser- 
vative to abstain from voting against 
it. Factious opposition will not be 
made by any sincere lover of his 
country ; but we cannot, as parties 
stand, be justified in withholding 
opposition, when opposition is really 
due. At all events, upon any matter 
bearing upon ecclesiastical policy, 
there can be no retinence. Lord 
John Russell, after having profited 
by the lessons of Mr Bennett, cannot 
be considered as a sufficient repre- 
sentative of the Protestant interest 
in a Cabinet which, unfortunately, 
is sure to contain more than one 
disciple of Ignatius Loyola. We 
must be on the watch for what may 
occur—more especially if, as we are 
led to believe, the Popish Brigade is 
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to be conciliated by certain judicious 
appointments. If this should prove 
to be the case, it is neither more nor 
less than direct encouragement to 
Romish aggression. If the members 
of the Brigade are enlisted in the 
service of the new Government, and 
if their co-operation should be found, 
as we have reason to believe, in- 
dispensable for its maintenance, it 
behoves every Protestant in the 
country to be upon the alert —for 
we neither can have faith in the 
guides, nor dependance upon the 
integrity of those who follow them. 
Above all things, we must guard the 
Church, or rather the Protestant reli- 
gion; and that we cannot help fear- 
ing may be placed in peril, from the 
notorious tendencies of the men who 
are now her Majesty’s advisers. 

For that reason alone, it is impos- 
sible that the Conservative party can 
give their zealous support to an Aber- 
deen Ministry, though they will not 
factiously oppose it. But there are 
many other considerations worthy of 
grave attention. Lord John Russell 
stands pledged to the introduction of 
a new Reform Dill, and in order to 


secure the Radical support, it must be 


more democratic than the last. We 
cannot venture to predict the length 
to which the Peelites may be inclined 
to go in that direction ; but, judging 
from their unscrupulous eonduct in 
the pursuit of office, we are entitled 
to assume that they will make large 
concessions rather than relinquish it. 
We do not mean concessions of prin- 
ciple, because we cannot discover that 
the Peelites have any ; we mean con- 
cessions of the public interest to gra- 
tify the urban rabble. We must 
remember that the Peelites now have 
not a shadow of a title to the name 
of Conservative. Indeed, we have 
strenuously maintained that view for 
several years, pointing out the danger 
of allowing them to keep the Conserva- 
tive name, whilst they were notoriously 
acting in close concert with our ad- 
versaries. Who has forgotten Sir 
James Graham’s remarks, so enthu- 
siastically cheered by his friends, 
about the necessity of closing up the 
Liberal ranks, and opposing a firm 
front to the movements of the other 
party? Was Graham a Conservative 
when he uttered. that speech? Not 
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he. And now, when amalgamated 
with the Liberals, what remnant of 
their pristine tenets is left? What is 
it that those men really do profess, be- 
yond views which at least must be con- 
sidered as dangerous to the Protestant 
Church? They called themselves Free- 
Traders besides; and now we find 
them, like the rest of the Free-Traders, 
voting in direct opposition to the 
development of their favourite policy. 
They are for progress also, it would 
appear. Well; that is an exceedingly 
general term, but we are not yet told 
in what direction they intend to pro- 
gress. There are many roads along 
which a man may walk, but only one 
which can lead him to his proper des- 
tination. And certainly, if the end 
proposed be equity, they are already 
receding from it as fast as possible. 

To watch, therefore, the proceed- 
ings of the new Ministry, whatever 
may be its complexion, with an ex- 
ceedingly wary eye, is the duty of 
every true Conservative. No doubt, 
a vast deal of cajolery will be attempt- 
ed, and warm assertions be made 
that the Ministry are still Conserva- 
tive at heart. No man can believe 
them. After all that we have heard 
and seen, it would be the height of 
folly to repose in them the smallest 
degree of trust. There are too many 
previous convictions against them, to 
admit of our accepting now even their 
most solemn protestations. They 
must be watched, and watched close- 
ly ; and for that purpose the services 
of a strong Opposition are required. 
Let us mark well the words of Lord 
Derby, addressed to his supporters 
after his resignation. 

“ He conceived that, in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry, Lord Aberdeen 
reckoned on a forbearance of that 
party to whom the gentlemen who 
were to compose his Government had 
not shown any; and he hoped that, 
uninfluenced by pique or resentment, 
if the new Government brought for- 
ward truly Conservative measures, it 
would receive, if he could not say the 
cordial, at least the sincere support of 
his party. But if the Government 
about to be formed should not bring 
forward Conservative measures—if, 
influenced by the men with whom they 
were now associated, they brought 
forward democratic measures, the 
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great Conservative party should re- 
member that, even out of office, they 
had immense influence in the country, 
and that they should use that influence 
to stop the downward course the 
Government would be urged to pur- 
sue. They should confide in their 
leaders, and in one another, and pre- 
serve that unanimity which would be 
wanting to their opponents, composed 
as they must be of heterogeneous ma- 
terials. Thus they would be enabled 
successfully to defend and preserve the 
institutions of this great country.” 
Such, indeed, is the only course 
which can be pursued with safety 
and honour; and if it is pursued, it 
will merit and meet with the ap- 
probation of the country. The 
Peelites, we know, reckon confidently 
on the high feeling of the Conser- 
vatives not to embarrass them in 
their present position. They are quite 
conscious that they have no just claim 
to any forbearance; but they calcu- 
late on the chivalrous scruples of 
those whom they have betrayed, for 
a large limit of indulgence. To that 
they are not entitled. The utmost 
length to which the Conservative 


party can go, is impartially to con- 


sider their measures. For to allow 
them to carry bad ones, and to stifle 
opposition by a cry that the Queen’s 
government is in danger, would be 
a clear dereliction of principle. If the 
Conservatives remain united in op- 
position, as we contend they are bound 
to remain, they never can be at a loss 
to know what course they ought to 
adopt in reference to any measure. 
Lord Derby, though not Premier, is 
still their leader; and all of us repose 
the most implicit trust in his high in- 
tegrity and honour. In this, as in 
all other public matters, unity is in- 
dispensable. Henceforward we are 
rid of traitors—let them never return 
among us. ’ 
Deeply regretting, as we must do, 
that the country is deprived of the 
services of the late Cabinet, we do 
not feel by any means disheartened 
by the future prospect. This storm 
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cannot fail to effect a clearance in 
the political atmosphere. It is a 
great relief to know that we have 
finally parted from men who, while 
professing to entertain our princi- 
ples, were secretly plotting against 
us; and the lists of the late divi- 
sion fortunately enable us to ascertain 
precisely who these men are. Many 
of them were returned at the late 
general election as Conservatives ; an 
error which, most assuredly, will not 
be repeated again. They now belong 
to the Whigs, but that union must 
infallibly cause dissension elsewhere. 
The first feature of it is the disappear- 
ance of the old Whig family compact. 
If report says true, the Greys are to 
be excluded, and there will be few 
offices for the Elliot clan. This of 
itself will give enormous offence, for 
hitherto the Whig arrangements have 
been peculiarly exclusive to all save 
their own coterie, and that coterie is 
now dissolved. It remains yet to be 
seen if the majority of the Whig 
potentates, or even of the Whig re- 
presentatives, will go along with Lord 
John Russell. If this is to be a 
fusion, then the Whig party is broken 
up, and we shall also hear no more 
of that figment which was denomi- 
nated ‘‘ The Liberal interest.” Well 
may it, indeed, be said that England 
does not love coalitions, for here we 
have one so monstrous and disjointed 
that even its framers are unable to 
give it an iatelligible name. 

The duty of the Conservatives is 
clear. That power which they have— 
and it is an immense and increasing 
one-—they must exercise, with single- 
heartedness and honesty, for the wel- 
fare of the country—in opposition as 
in office. We are proud of our leaders, 
and our leaders are true to us; and 
while that is the case, it cannot be 
that this is more than a temporary 
defeat. But, were it otherwise, we 
are still bound to do battle for the 
institutions of our country; and we 
shall not allow them to be endangered 
by the machinations either of the 
demagogue or the Jesuit. 
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